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Please  do   not   release  vaitil   after  January  20,    1939. 

OIJR  0^  S?AIIISH-'A?iERICAN   CITIZENS  ME)  TIG  SOUTHYffiST  WHICH  THEY   COLONIZES. 

Almost  a  f-oll  life~span  of  "three  score  years   and  ten"    "before  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  was   established  in  Virginia;    nearly  a  century  "before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  the  New  England  Coast,   the  adventurous  Conquist adores 
and  devoted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up   from  Mexico    into   the   regions   we  know 
today  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

"1540,    when  Coronado   came",    not  ISO?  nor  1620,    are  the  reckoning  milestones 
of  history   todcy   in  that    colorful  land  of  vr.st  and  silent   spaces,    of  fanta,sti- 
cally   eroded  mountains,    of  prehistoric  rains,   picturesque  Indian  pue"blos,   Novajo 
herdsmen,    a:id  tincient  Spemsh  missions;    where  high  altitudes   and   siu>-dronched 
deserts   comhinc  to  produce  one  of   the  most   salu'brious   climo.tcs   in  the  world. 
Here  three  widely  separated  "branchos  of  tho  human  race,    each  with  their  equally 
distinctive  cu].turcs,    have  left   their  indclihlc   impress,    and  tho  prehistoric 
races  have  cast  their  spcll« 

In  194-0  Nev;  Mexico  will    celebrate  the   Coronado   Cuarto   Centennial,   May   to 
Octo"ber,    inclusive.      Because   of  th?.   related  interest   of   the  26  Southwestern 
national  monuments  which  it   administers,    and  "because  1940  marks  also    the   centen- 
nial of  Adolph  Bandelier,   pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist   for  vhom  Ban- 
del  ier  National  Monument   is  named,    the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department   of  the  Interior  seeks,    through  this   series   of  articles,    to   ex- 
plain the  significance  of  these  two   anniversaries. 


ARTICLE  I .      INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  SOUTHWEST. 

By  Frank  Pinkley 
Superintendent   of  the   Southwestern  National  Moniiments 

Had  it   "been  necessary  to   cross  an  ocean   to    reach  our  American  Southwest, 
that  land  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  mecca  of  countless  American  globe- 
trotters long  before  this.     However,    early  travelers  sought  mostly  in  the  Old 
World  for  ancient   ruins  and  scenic   superlatives.      Only  since   the  advent  of   the 
automobile  have  our  own   citizens   beg-un  to   explore  the  charms   of  this  unique  South- 
western country  with  its  spectacular  scenery,    its  desert  mosas  where  silence  bc^ 
comes   almost   tangible  and  where  a  vegetation  as  weird  as   that   at   the   bottom  of 
the  sea  challenges   the  imagination. 
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Only  the  highways  look  familiar.  These  are  among  the  "best  in  the  vast  net- 
work of  excellent  motor  roads  that  criss-cross  from  coast  to  coast;  from  "border 
to  border.  Even  the  novice  may  safely  negotiate  a  trans-continental  tour,  sure 
of  good  roads,  good  accommodations,  and  convenient  service  stations  all  along  the 
route.  Wehbing  the  Southwest  also  is  a  network  of  modern  transportation  facili- 
ties, ranging  from  autohus  coached  and  transcontinental  trains  ds  luxe  to  fleets 
of  passenger  planes.   Side  trips,  "but  a  few  hours  distant  from  the  main  arteries 
of  travel,  push  back  the  clock  to  a  period  and  tempo  long  vanished, 

Indian  pueblos  and  Mexican  villages,  -  a  mere  handful  of  adobe  huts,  - 
stipple  the  landscape.  Life  in  the  pueblos  is  like  a  pageant  of  living  archeology, 
out  of  an  age  before  the  coning  of  the  white  race.  Holding  themselves  proudly, 
aloof  from  the  ways  of  the  Caucasian,  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  preserved  many  of 
the  essentials  of  their  ancient  culture.  Castaneda' s  descriptions,  written  in 
the  16th,  century,  still  fit  many  of  the  customs,  cost\mies  and  religion.  The 
religion  is  closely  intertwined  with  everydo.y  life,  the  centr.al  theme  being  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  from  immemorial  times  the  chief  food  staple,  and  the  rains. 
Dances  are  a  part  of  the  year-round  ritual  of  the  Indians,  who  by  nature  are  in- 
tensely spiritual,  and  who  read  into  manifestations  of  the  visible  world  a  pro- 
foundly religious  meaning.  Their  social  order  is  one  of  absolute  democracy  with 
refepect  to  equality  of  rank  and  living  conditions.  All  offices  are  elective. 
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Kivas,  or  ceremonial  chambers,  called  by  the  Spanish  "estufas,"  are  the  all- 
important  centers  of  every  pueblo.  In  acient  times  the  kivas  usually  were  s-ank 
in  the  earth,  their  roofs  flush  with  the  ground,  and  entered  from  above  through 
a  hatchway  and  ladder.  Except  at  Taos  and  in  the  Hopi  towns  the  modern  kivas  are 
now  built  above  ground.  They  serve  as  council-rooms  into  which  only  the  men  of 
the  tribe  are  admitted,  and  where  are  still  carried  on  the  secret  rites  known  only 
to  the  Indians  themselves,  and  jealously  gua,rded. 

Those  privileged  to  visit  the  Pueblo  villages  may  see  the  Indian  women 
fashioning  with  expert  hands  the  decorated  pottery  that  has  no  equal  in  the  United 
States;  or  glimpse  a  silversmith,  before  his  charcoal  fire,  his  handworked  bellov\fs 
and  primitive  anvil  beside  him.  Blankets  are  the  special  province  of  the  Navajo s, 
-  an  entirely  different  tribe,  nomadic  himters  by  origin,  -  whose  skill  in 
blanket-weaving  dates  from  the  coming  of  the  Spaniard,  At  Gallup,  "The  Indian 
Capital",  Indians  assemble  every  year,  in  late  summer,  from  all  over  the  South- 
west, for  the  celebrated  "Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial",  and  to  barter  their 
wares  at  the  trading  posts. 

Throughout  the  year,  however,  Indians  come  in  from  the  pueblos  or  reserva- 
tions to  neighboring  towns  to  peddle  their  hand-made  merchandise  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  at  the  railroad  and  bus  stations,  and  in  the  hotel  lobbies. 
Native  residents  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  peddler  is  a  Zuni,  Hopi  or 
Navajo,  judging  not  only  by  the  style  of  dress,  but  by  the  manner  of  hair  dressing, 
■    Throughout  the  Southwest  distinctive  features  of  Indian  pueblo  buildings  and 
Spanish  missions  arc  frequently  combined  in  an  harmonious  architecture^  perhaps 
the  most  truly,  indigenous  America  has  produced.  Place  names  everywhere  recall 
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the  romantic  advent-ures  of  the  Ccnqulstadores,  Memories  of  the  activities  of 
the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  who  were  first  to  Taring  Christianity  to  the  New 
World,  linger  like  an  incense  in  the  ruined  missions,  -  missions  that  antedate 
those  in  California  "by  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Many  of  the  more  remote 
sections  still  retain  the  grace  and  quaintness  of  Old  Spain. 

"First  Families  of  Virginia"  'and  Mayflower  descendants  rank  as  new-comers 
among  the  aristocratic  Spanish- Americans  of  the  Old  Southwest.  In  the  veins  of 
these  Southwest erers  flows  the  "blood  of  Castile.  Until  the  "Anglos"  came  these 
people  held  title  to  their  "estancias"  and  "rancherios"  by  right  of  grants 
directly  from  the  Kings  of  Spain.  They  tenaciously  preserve  parts  of  their 
Spanish  inheritance.  Legislative  procedure  at  Santa  Fe  still  is  conducted  in 
both  the  Spanish  and  English  languages. 
^  ■    Santa  Fe,  •—  christened  by  its  founder,  Juan  de  Onate,  "La  Villa  Real  de 
Santa  fe  de  San  Francisco  de  Assisi",  (The  royal  town  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi")  —  is  the  oldest  capital  city  on  the  continent,  outdated 
among  American  capitals  only  by  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Built  on  the  site  of  a 
prehistoric  pueblo,  Santa  Fe  early  became  one  of  the  great  cross-roads  of  the 
Far  West,  Four  flags  have  flown  above  it,-  the  Spanish,  the  Mexican,  the  Stars 
and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  American,  An  inscription  on  the  statue  of 
the  gallant  Fhil  Kearny  refers  to  the  Southerners  as  "Rebels."  Kit  Carson  rivals 
this  popular  hero  in  local  fame,  and  General  Lew  Wallace,  who  wrote  "Ben  Hur,'^ 
while  stationed  at  the  17th.  cent-ury  palace  of  the  Spanish  Governors,  is  another. 
American  whose  name  stands  high  upon  Santa  Fe' s  roster  of  distinguished  soldiers* 
Among  all  racial  and  religious  groups  the  name  of  Bishop  Lamy  is  starry  with  memo- 
ries of  his  labors  for  humanity.  The  Cathedral,  which  he  was  instriomental  in 
building,  is  one  of  his  memorials.  Another  is  Willa  Gather's  novel,  "Death  Comes 
for  the  Archibishop,"  based  on  the  life  of  this  churchman. 
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Santa  Fe,  7,000  feet  a'bove  sea  level,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  soar- 
ing thousands  of  feet  alcove  it,  is  so  Spanish  in  the  style  of  its  nrchitecture, 
its  narrow  streets  and  high-walled  gardens,  that  the  stranger  within  its  gates 
can  scarcely  "believe  himself  still  in  the  United  States.   At  any  season  the  city 
is  one  of  enchanting  "beauty  and  foreign  picturesqueness.  Diminutive  "burros, 
only  their  heads  and  long,  expressive  ears  showing  above  their  "bulging  loads, 
thread  their  way  down  from  the  raoxmtains.   They  are  carrying  cedar  wood  fuel. 
In  the  early  mornings  the  smoke  from  this  fuel  rises,  pungent  and  sweet,  from 
Santa  Fe ' s  one-story  homes. 

"It  is  a  land  where  the  climate  is  a  little  cold,  although  not  excessively 
so.   Its  temperature  is  like  that  of  Castile".   So  wrote  Phelipe  de  Escalante 
of  the  country,  then  a  part  of  Old  Mexico,  in  the  early  16th.  century.   But  the 
modern  journalist  would  "be  justified  in  much  more  enthusiastic  praises  of  a  cli- 
mate which  now  is  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  healthful  in  the  United  States.   The 
Southviest's  spaciousness  and  solitudes  are  panaceas  for  tired  nerves.   Expressed 
in  ratio.  New  Mexico's  population  is  less  than  3-|-  persons  to  the  square  mile: 
Arizona's  3.8.   The  gigantic  scale  of  distances  in  this  "boundless  world  of  moun- 
tains and  mesas,  dwarfs  the  works  of  man  to  pig^iy  size.   Villages  and  cities, 
seen  from  afar,  arc  toy-like  in  proportions. 

Far  against  the  horizon,  sharply  cut  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  ranges  of  mountains 
wall  off  the  v;orld»   Chocolate-colored  by  d^y,  their  upper  reaches  snow-pov/dered, 
these  lofty  barriers  change  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  according  to  the  alchemy  of 
the  weather  gods,  to  incredible  hues, — lilac,  crimson,  azure,  purple,  old  gold, — 
a  gamut  of  color  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  on  this  continent.  Herds  of  wild 
horses  roam  in  their  safe  fastnesses;  also  bear,  deer  and  mountain  lions.  Moon- 
light completes  the  magic,  and  the  spell  of  desert  and  mountain  works  its  en- 
chantment. 
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Penetrating  deeper  into   the  South'.vast ,    the  traveler  enters  the  land  of  the 
lohokajn,    "those  -.vho  have  vanished."      It  is  fitting  that  here   should  "be  hidden 
away  the  oldest  ruins  of   the  earliest  known  races  that  inliahited  the  Southwest,    of 
those  who  went   their  way  centuries  "before  the  coming  of  Columhus.      Only  the  ruins, 
"built  and  a'bandoned  a  thousand  years  ago,   are  visi'ble. 

Coronado  and  his  Conquistadores  entered  not  merely  'a  land  peopled  with  "hea- 
then savages",,  "but   into    civilizations  alrea.dj''  ancient.      Far  in   the   interior  were 
living  races  whose  cultural  levels  were  as  high,    in  many  respects,    a,s  those  of 
their  contemporaries  half   a  world  away.      On  the  mesa  tops   and  in  caves  in  'the   al- 
most perpendicular  canyon  wolls  of   the   Southwest  was  flourishing  the  most  perfect 
democracy,    the  truest   communal  life  manlcind  has  yet   recorded. 

In  r,  semi,arid  .terrain,    vvhere  in  later  centiu-ies   the  Anglo-Saxon  gold-seekers 
Came  ^ear   to   death  by  starvation,    these   sedentary  Indians,    expert  farmers   since 
prehistoric  times,    had  triumphantly  coped  with  nature's  harsh  conditions.      Tliey 
successfully  practised  irrigation,    hus'bajiding  the   soil,    storing  in  their  great 
terraced  communal  dwellings  of   stone  and  adobe,    supplies  of   corn,    "beans,    dried 
squashes,    and  melons   to   furnish  suhsistenco  luitil   the  next' planting  time.      To 
these  Vast  apartment   houses,    forerunners  of   the  modern   "set-"back"    sky  scraper, 
the  S-paniards  gave   the   Spanish  nama  for  village  -    "pue'blo."     And  to    this   daj  the 
sedentary  tri"bes  of   the   Southwest,    descendants  of  rJew  Mexico's  ahoriginal   inha'b- 
itants,    are  knovm  as   "Pue"blo   Indians." 

The  National  Park  Service  has   restored  in  part  tjH  ancient   Spanish  mission, 
now  administered  as   T^jmacacori  National  Monument,   Arizona.      Its  place  and  purpose, 
in  the   daily  lives  of   those  whom  it  was  "built   to   serve  are  drajnatically  inter- 
preted in  an  unusual   dioraina.     By  means  of  diminutive  figures,   kneeling  before  a 
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miniature  reproduction  of  Tumacacori  '  s  altar,  is  depicted  the  cele"bration  of  Mass 
"by  those  earliest  American  converts  to  Christianity.   Strains  of  music  from  a 
concealed  phonograph  heighten  the  effect. 

Turaaco-cori  epitomizes  the  story  of  the  missions  established  ty  the  Spanish 
Padres  during  the  late  15th.  ;ind  early  17th.  centuries.   First  came  the  Jesuits, 
with  their  genius  for  organization,  of  whom  Father  Eusehio  Francisco  Kino  was  one 
of  the  raost  illustrious.   It  was  some  time  "between  the  years  1687  and  1711  that 
he  estaolished  the  chain  known  today  as  the  Father  Kino  Missions,  extending  from  • 
southern  Arizona  into  the  Mexican  province  of  Sonora.   After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1767,  Tumacacori  was  taken  over  hy  the  Franciscan  missionaries.   In 
these  comimunities  were  welded  together  two  mighty  peoples;  the  Spanish,  and  the 
highly  cultured  native  inhabitants  who  v/ere  conquered. 

The  Padres  did  not  "build  their  missions  and  then  persuade  the  Indians  to  set- 
tle near  hy.   Instead  they  located  them  at  Indian  villages  already  long-estab- 
lished.  Hence  the  missions  added  to  the  name  of  the  saint,  the  Indiaii  locative 
name.  Freely  translated"The  Mission  of  San  Jose  de  Ttjunac  cori"  means  the  "Mission 
of  Saint  Joseph  in  the  place  of  many  fields  having  'small,  low  f  ences ."  /^  These  an- 
cient missions  were  educational  centers,  where  the  priests  introduced  such  new 
indust'ij'3)es  as  were  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

"In  the  history  of  humanity  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  piety  more  ar- 
dent, an  entire  abnegation  of  self  more  complete,  a  devotion  more  constant  and 
generous  th.an  we  witness  in  the  lives  of  these  priests". 

Thus  wrote  the  Harvard  historian,  Francis  Farkmajn,  of  the  intrepid  soldiers  of  the 

cross  who  brought  the  gospel  to  the  American  Indians. 
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"A  life   isolated  from  all   social   companionship  and  separated  from  all   that 
ambition  covets,    then  death  in  solitude,    *****ipheir  enemies,    if  they  will,    may 
charge  them  vrith  credulity,    superstition  or  blind  enthusiasm,   but   calumny  itself 
cannot  accuse   them  of   hypocrisy  or  ambition.      They  entered  upon  their   careers  \7ith 
the   fearless   souls  of  martyrs   and  the  heroism,  of   saints.      The   great   aim  of  all 
their  acts  was   toward  the  greater  glory  of  God,  " 

The  proi7ess   and  piety  of  the   Spanish  padres  live  on  in  every  Spanish-imericail 
comr.iunity  of   the   Southwest   and  in   the  pueblos   along  the  Rio   Grande   and  Pecos  Rivers 
Martyrdom  was   the   crown  of   some  of  them.      To  others  miracles   are  ascribed.      At 
Isleta  Pueblo,   13  miles  south  of  Albuquerque,   New  Mexico's  largest   city  and  the  sea 
of  the  State  University,    the   Indians  will   tell   you  that   every  twenty  years    the  floo 
of  the  church,  beneath  v/hich  is  buried  one  of  these  sainted  priests,    heaves  upward, 
and  that  his  coffin  has  to  be  reinterred.      Science  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the 
shifting  sands  of   the  Rio   Grande,   for  -  as   implied  by  its   Spanish  name,  -   Islota 
was   once   a  lalce. 

Even  to  modern  engineering  skill   the  great   church  at  Acoma,    largest  mission 
church  in  the   Southv/est,   begun  by  Friar  Juan  Ramirez   in  1629,    is  a  miracle.      Its 
square   twin  towers   rise   above   the  pueblo's   terraced  homes,   unchanged  from  the 
aspect  they  bore  400  years   ago  when  Alvarado,    one  of   Coronado's   captains,    first 
beheld  this    "City  in  the  Sky."     Outspread  beneath  the  great   rock  which  rises  430 
feet   above   the  mesa,    stretches   a  panaroma  unimaginable   in  vastness   and  beauty. 

Every   square   inch  of  the   adobe   in  the  mission  walls,    ranging  from  four  to 
nine  feet   in  thickness,   was  brought  up  the   steep  and  perilous   trail  by  the  Aconites 
Hand-woven  baskets  or  pottery  ollas  were  their  only  conveyors;    they  had  no  beasts 
of  burden.      The  vogas,   or  heavy  roof  beams,    forty  feet  long  ;ind  one  foot   square, 
were   dragged  by  this   same  man-power  from  mountain  forests  miles   away.      Acoma 
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church  was  forty  years  in  "building.   Its  din,  cool  interior  is  adorned  by  quaint 
"santos"  and  paintings  presented  "by  King  Charles  of  Spain.   Here  in  this  eyrie- 
like sanctuary  a  midnight  mass  is  celebrated  ann\:ally  on  the  Eve  of  San  Estevan, 
favorite  saint  of  the  Aconites,  whose  feast  day  has  the  significance  to  then  of 
Christnas,   The  clergy  permit  the  Indians  to  incorporate  in  the  Church  ritual 
steps  of  a  ceremonial  dance  older  than  the  Christian  fs,ith.   Acoma,  continuously 
occupied  for  nore  than  1,000  years,  was  long  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  town  in 
America,   Scientists  now  believe,  however,  that  Oraibi,  a  pueblo  village  on  one 
of  Arizona's  high  and  isolated  mesa  tops,  antedates  Acoma, 

Although  it  was  on  Acoma  rock  that  the  snake  dance  was  first  witnessed  by 
a  member  of  the  v/hite  race  —  the  Spanicird,  de  Espejo,  in  1582,  •—  so  far  as  known 
this  strange  ritual,  really  a  prayer  for  rain,  is  no  longer  given  there«   The 
snake  dances  of  the  Hopis,  who  live  in  Arizona,  are  the  most  famous  today,  drawing 
crowds  of  white  spectators  every  year.   Held  in  late  August,  they  are  but  one  of 
many  interesting  symbolic  dances.   Whites  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  the 
Immunity  of  the  performers  in  the  dance.   Live  rattlesnakes  are  freely  handled, 
and  bites  of ten^ received,  yet  without  apparent  hannful  consequences.   The  Indians 

do  not  extract  the  venom  sacs  and  that  the  snakes  are  released,  unharmed,  at  the 

n 

conclusion  of  the  S}^ine-day  ritual. 

Indian  life,    ancient  ruins,    archeological   treasures  and  superb   scenery  by  no 
means   complete   the  list  of   the   Southwest' s  -unique   attractions.      Geologically, 
also,    the  region  abounds   in  wonders.      Most   celebrated,   perhaps,    is   Carlsbad 
Caverns,    in  Now  Mexico,    the  largest   subterranean  labyrinth  known.      Its  groat 


arching  chapters,    endless  galleries  and  exquisite   rock  formations,    carved  out 
through  aeons  of   time  Toy  the   slov/,    steady  dripping  of  ground  water  upon  limestone, 
are  vested  with  the   solemn  grandeur  of  a  cathedral.      Our  National   Capitol   could 
be   enclosed,   with  space   to    spare,   within  the   stone  draperies,    sculptured  stalag^ 
mitea  and  stalactites   that  form   the  Big  Room,      No  man  knows  how  far  these   enormous 
caverns  extend  heneath  the   Guadalupe  Mountains,      Three  main  levels  have  "been  par« 
tially  explored;    the  first   750  feet,    the  last  1,320  feet  "below  groimd.      The   second 
longest   single  lift   elevator   in   the  United  States   serves  visitors  v/ho  prefer   this 
method  of   comxoleting  the   seven-mile   trip.      Rangers  of  the  National  Park  Service 
interpret   the   history  and  geology  of  Carlshad  Caverns  National  Park, 

Pew  scenes   e::ceed  in  aesthetic   interest   the   traveler's   first   sight  of   the 
White   Sands  of  A].amogordo,    the   San  Andreas  Mountains  beyond  are     silhouetted 
against   New  Mexico's   stainless   sky.      More   than  500   square  miles  of  hillowing 
dunes,   rippled  with  every  wind  into   new  patterns,    8.re   included  in  White   Sands 
National  Mon'oment,      Nature  has   added  temperamental   touches   to   their  strange  "bea'aty. 
There   are  lakes   that   t'cirn  vermillion   in   the   autumn;   white  mice   canoioflaged  to 
match  their  dazzlingly  p-ore   environment;    snakes   that   save   themselves   from   sun- 
stroke by  h-onting  only  at  night;    and  desert   species  of  the  lily  family  with  roots 
of  unbelievable  length,   -   the  gallant   response  of  the   sturdy  plant   to    the   ever- 
threatening  doom  of   the   drifting   sand  hills. 

Tradition   sets  1532  or  1533   as   the  date  when  the  first    Caucasian,    Cabeza  de 
Vaca,   beheld  this  wide  plaster~of-Paris   sea,   one  of  the  largest   gypsum  deposits 
on   the  globe.      White   Sands  was  part  of   the   range  of  that  notorious   outlaw,    Billy 
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the  Kid,   Icilled  tiefore  his  twenty-first  "birthdav  —  with  21  murders  reputedly 
notched  on  his  gun  "barrel.      In  nodern   times  White   Sands   has  "become   the   theatre 
for   the  popular  event,    White   Sands  Play  Day,      Every  year,   v;hen   the   short,    desert 
spring  is  at   its  best,    the   school   children  of  Otero    County  enjoy  an  all-day  meet 
on  the   snowy  mounds. 

Under  the   supervision  of  the  ITational  Park  Service   in  this   section  of   the 
country  are  26  areas    in  Arizona,    New  Mexico,    southern  Utah  and  Colorado,    admin- 
istered as  one  unit,-"Tlie  Southwestern  National   Ibnumonts,  "     Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,    Colorado,    also  belongs,   ethnologically  and  geologically,    in  this  group,    for 
this   high  plateau,  "the  green  table"  of   the   Spaniards,    shelters   in  its   steep   cajv^ 
yens   the  m.ost  noted  and  best  preserved  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings   in  America, 
No   tour  of  the   Southwest   should  be   considered  truly  representative  of  prehistoric 
America  that  does  not   include  Mesa  Verde. 
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OUR  OWIT  SPANISH-AMERICiW  CITIZSI'TS  /JID  THE  SOUTHWEST  WEIGH  THEY  COLONIZED. 

Almost  a  full  life  span  of  "three  score  yeai's  and  ten"  tefore  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  was  estaljlished  in  Virginia;  nearly  a  century  he- 
fore  the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  the  New  England  Coast,  the  adventurous  Conquis- 
tadores  and  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up  from  Mexico  into  the  regions  we  know 
today  as  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

"1540,  when  Coronado  came",  not  1607  nor  1520,  are  the  reckoning  milestones 
of  history  today  in  that  colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent  spaces,  of  fantasti- 
cally eroded  mountains,  of  prehistoric  ruins,  picturesque  Indian  puehlos, 
Navajo  herdsmen,  and  ancient  Spanish  missions;  v/here  high  altitudes  and  sun- 
drenched deserts  comhine  to  produce  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates  in  the 
world.  Here  three  widely  separated  "branches  of  the  human  race,  each  with  their 
equally  distinctive  cultures,  have  left  their  indelible  impress,  and  the  pre- 
historic races  have  cast  their  spell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will  celebrate  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial,  May  to 
October,  inclusive.   Because  of  the  related  interest  of  the  26  Southwestern 
national  monuments  which  it  administers,  and  because  1940  marks  also  the  centen- 
nial of  Adolph  Bandelier,  pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist  for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument  is  named,  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  seeks,  through  this  series  of  articles,  to  ex- 
plain the  significance  of  these  two  anniversaries. 


ARTICLE  III 
THE  SOUTHWEST  THE  SPAiqARDS  FOUND 

By  Erik  K.  Reod 
Assistant  Archeologist.  Region  III 
I      The  conquistadores  and  pa.dres  who  came  up  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  the 
16th  century  did  not  find  the  gold  they  sought,  nor  did  they  find  as  advanced  a 
native  civilization  as  those  they  had  destroyed  earlier  in  the  century  in  Mexico 
.  and  Peru;  but  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  land  of  savages. 
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)  The  characteristic,  and  most  important,  natives  of  the  Southwest  were  the 

Puehlo  Indians,  The  Spaniards  also  encountered  the  nomad  enemies  of  the 
Pueblos,  who  will  he  treated  in  another  article  in  this  series,  and  two  other 
groups,  the  Pimans  and  Yumans.  The  Opatas  and  Pimas  of  northern  Sonora  and 
southernmost  Arizona,  however,  were  not  revisited,  after  the  expeditions  of  Marcos 
de  Niza  and  Coronado  in  1539  and  1540-41,  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century  when 
the  Jesuit  missions  spread  up  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  the  famous  padre 
Eusehio  Kino  established  missions  in  the  Pima  country  south  of  Tucson,  Arizona, 

k  It  was  not  until  1583  that  the  Yuman  trihes  of  western  Arizona  were  first  encoun- 
tered, when  Antonio  de  Espejo  passed  that  way.  They  were  more  extensively  visited 
"by  Juan  de  Onate  in  1504-1605,   So  little  is  known  about  either  of  these  groups, 
the  Pimans  and  the  Yumans,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  them  here, 
except  to  state  that  the  Pimans  were  approximately  on  the  same  cultural  plane  as 
the  Pueblos,  and  resembled  them  at  least  to  the  extent  of  living   permanent  houses, 
agric\ilture,  and  pottery;   while  the  Yvimans  were  less  sedentary,  with  inferior 
dwellings  and  less  developed  agriculture. 

The  Pueblo  Indians,  who  still  live  in  approximately  the  same  areas  and 
largely  in  the  same  way  (although  somewhat  affected  by  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American 
cultures),  were  peaceful,  sedentary,  agricultural  peoples.   They  made  pottery  and 
wove  cotton,  living  in  permanent  villages  of  masonry  or  adobe,  with  well-developed 
social  and  ceremonial  life.  A  long  and  fascinating,  though  unwritten,  history. 
lay  behind  them. 

That  history  is  being  gradually  revealed  by  the  work  of  the  archeologist;  by 
excavation  of  old  village- sites  of  the  Basket  Makers  and  the  Puoblos,  by  the 
study  of  the  pottery  and  other  artifacts,  and  even  of  the  remains  of  food  and 
wood,  foT-md  in  those  sites.   Wood  or  charcoal  may  indicate,  by  means  of  tree-ring 
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N  studies   the  age  of  a  site   down   to    the  e:<act  year.      Vef^etal   remains  and  animal 
"bones   show  what  plants  were   ciiltivated  and  what  gr-.mo  was  hionted.      Pottorj',   a 
fascinating  su^bject  in   itself,    yields  information  as   to   cultural   relationships 
of  all   sorts, 

A  thousand  years  ago,    all   the  northern   Southwest,    from   the  upper  Rio   G-rande 
to   Flagstaff,   Arizona,    and  southern  Uta-h  was  occupied  by  the  Puehlo   Indians,      They 
soon   spread  dowii   into   southwestern  IJew  llexico,    chrmging  and  su'bmei'ging  the 
local  people  and   cnolture    (the  Mogollon  com-nlex) .      In  this   genera,l  period,    ap-    • 

I  proxiLoately  1000  A.   D.,    the  Fuehlos  \7ere  living  in  many  small   scattered  villages. 
Eacli  village  was   composed  of  a  numher  of  contiguous     masonry  room:-,,    usiially  one- 
storied,   and  one   or  m-oro  kivas,      A  kiva  is  a  subterranean   ceremonial   chamber, 
usually  circ-alar,    such  as   is   still  used  by  most  of  the  Pueblos,      The  Pueblos 
cultivated  maize,   pumpkins,    and  beans,    often  employing  irrif;-;ation.      They  hunted 
the  deer,    jackrabbit,    turkey,    and  many  other  animals.      Tliey  wore   skins  and  also 
had  blankets,   and  other  articles  of  dress,    woven  of  cotton;    they  made   quite 
good  potter^',    including  much   that  was  painted,    with  fairly  simple   designs,    in 
black  on  a  white   surface.      They  m.ade  awlo,    needles,    whistles,    and  other  instru- 
ments  from  mammal  and  bird  bones,      Tliey  used  vario"j.s  kinds  of   stone   for  axes 
and  com-grinders,   arrow-points   and  knives.      They  made   small   ornaments   from 
other  kinds  of  stone,    including  turquoise,    and  had  other  ornaments  m.ade   from 
seashells   from   the   Gulf  of  California,    received  by  trade. 

Many  cf  these  cultural   traits,    or  aspects  of  Puoblo   life,   have  persisted. 
The  general  bases  of  life  —  food   supply,    clothing,    dwellings,    ceramics  — 
have   remained  essentially  the   same  althoU(!;;h  the   last   two  are   changing,    at  least 
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superfici.illy,  a  great  deal.   Minor  arts  and  artifacts  likewise  are  changing 
somewhat  in  details. 

Pottery  from  different  periods  .and  different  arer.s  is  readily  distinguish- 
r.blc.   Decorative  designs  improve  through  the  ce;.  'curies  in  quality  and  com- 
plexity.  Only  tv/o  really  important  chan^'es  occur,  hovrever.   The  hlack-on-v/hite 
is  gradual. ly  replaced  "by   more  colorful  typos  of  painted  v;are,  and  disappears, 
in  most  area,s,  well  before  the  historic  periods.   Lecoration  with  glazed  paint 
develops  in  lato-prchintoric  times.   The  potters'  wheel  was  never  developed  "by 
the  Americcji  Indians >  md    t^io  potter:/'  of  the  Pueblos  is  still  hand-madc» 
'     The  major  cultur.-d  cY-.^jiS-e   is  in  the  dv/elling«.   They  are  essentially  the 
same  as  the  early  ones  to  the  extent  that  no   new  actual  arc>.itectural  tech- 
niques are  disclosed,  but  they  increase  tremendously  in  mass  and  size.   Small 
villages  continue  to  be  built  also,  but  the  characteristic  Pueblo  sites  from 
1100  on  are  very  large  towns  —  still  of  contii?uous  masonry  rooms,  but  number^ 
ing  hundreds  of  rooms,  axid  several  stories  in  their  terraced  height*  Each 
town  is  a  single  compact  building,  with  fcv;  entrances  from  the  outside.   Dur- 
ing the  12th  and  13th  centuries  these  great  Pueblo  tovtois  were  often  in  suitable 
|fe.reas,  cliff-dwellings,  in  large  natural  caves  in  sandstone  (as  at  Cajiyon  de 
Chelly  National  Monument,  Navajo  National  Monument,  Montezuma  Castle  National  Mon- 
Aimont,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  and  many  other  areas).   The  majority  however, 
are  out  in  the  open,  either  on  mesa-tops  or  in  canyons.   The  outstanding  exa^mple 
'.of   the  to\^^ns  in  the  open  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eighteen  great  ruins  in  the  Chaco 
Canyon  in  northv/estem  New  Mexico  (a  national  monument,  under  the  administration 
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\f  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior).   Other  especially 
important  sites  of  this  type  and  period  are  at  Wapatki  National  Monument  near 
Flagstafff  and  Aztec  ITntional  Monument  on  the  San  Juan  in  northwestern  New  Mexico. 

This  cultural  change,  unlike  the  minor  changes  in  pottery  and  other  arts  or 
crafts,  has  important  sociological  r^jid  historical  implications,  and  important 
■iffects  on  the  life  of  the  people. 

Puehlo  population  was  "both  great  in  nui:n'ber  and  concentrated  into  large  to-.ms; 
urhan  life  must  have  greatly  affected  social  or^-p-mization  and  perhaps  also  cer- 
iimonial  life.   Certainly,  because  of  crowded  ajid  had  sanitary  conditions,  it  must 
have  affected  health,  especially  infant  mortality.   Agriculture  must  have  "become 
much  more  intensive  and  much  more  organized.   The  daily  life  and  the  psychological 
outlook  of  the  people  must  have  "been  profoimdly  altered. 

The  tendency  to  concentration  in  large  centers  took  a  new  direction  during 
•the  I2th  century.   It  hecame  intensified  toward  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
This  concentration  implies  decrease  of  population  instead  of  the  previous  consider^ 
^i"ble  increase.   Great  ur'ban  centers  continued  to  "be  built,  but  fewer,  and  only  in 
;ertain  areas.  Extensive  regions  were  largely  or  even  totally  evacuated.   The 
i'reat  villages  of  the  Chaco  and  all  of  southwestern  New  Mexico  were  deserted  in 
he  second  half  of  the  12th  century;  and  all  the  northern  periphery  of  the  Pueblo 
rea,  from  the  Mesa  Verde  to  the  Tsegi  and  Wupatki,  was  relinquished  shortly  before 

||300.   The  same  trend  continued  after  1500;  other  districts  were   abandoned  and 

.'I 

ilany  large  towns  left  deserted,  and  the  Pueblo  people  concentrated  into  three 
i reas. 

This  wholesale  abandonment  of  territory  may  have  been  due  to  drought  (tree- 
lings  show  a  groat  drought  between  1277  and  1299)  or  to  disease,  or  to  attacks  by 
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r  hostile  peoples*     There   is   evidence   for  each  of  these   factors.     Probahly  all 

played  a  part,    in  different  proportions,    in  each  area  and  period.      Infant  mortal- 
ity due   to  poor  sanitation  may  have   reduced  some  villages   to    the  point  \7hore 
the  survivors  gave  up   and  moved  to   another  larger  puehlo   (v/ith   just   as   had  sani- 
taiy   conditions)*     Movements   during   the  last  quarter  of  the  13th  century  are 
prohahly   to   he  ascribed  primarily   to   the   effects  of   tho  groat    drought;    and  many 
communities  may  have  hcon  driven  out,    or  even  extinguished,    hy  attacks   of  enemy 
.peoples,     ^7eal<:cncd  'hy  one  factor,    they  may  have  succumbed  to   another, 

I)  The  Pueblo  people  did  not  all   die  from  disease  or  warfare,   however.     As   has 

been  mentioned,    the  emigrating   survivors   from  abandoned  sites    concentrated  in   three 
areas,   previously-'   spr.rsely  occupied.      It  was   in   those  areas   that    the   Spaniards 
found  them  in  tho  16th  century,    and  in  those  areas    (though     v/ith   further  reduction 
and  contraction)    they  live  today.     These  are:      the  Hopi   country   in  the  middle  of 
the  northeastern  quarter  of  Arizona;    the   Zimi   count r;^'   in  northwestern  ITew  Mexico 
near  the  Arizona  line,    and  along   the  Eio   Czrande,      In   the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
the   Hcpi  villages  v/ere  mostly   in   the  valleys,    instead  of,    as   now,    on   the  mesas; 
tho   Zuni  lived  in  six  towns   instead  of  one;    and  the  PlIo  Grande  was  occupied  as 
far  downstream  as  San  Marcial, 

The  outstanding  population-^shif t   in  the  period  of  migration  and  contraction 
is   the   rapid  rise  in  the  valley   of   the  Rio  Grande   and   the   immediate  vicinity. 
Very   sparsely  occupied  prior  to  1100,    the  Rio   Grande  area  was  gradually,    amd 
then  perhaps   suddenly,    filled  with  Pueblo  people  from  the   Ghaco   Canyon  and  from 
southwestern  New  Mexico,    reinforced  about   1300  or  soon  after  by   the  former  oc~ 
c-ijipants  of  the  Mesa  Verde.     A  new  c-olture  developed  on  the  Rio   Grande,   mucli  more 
different   in  details   from  its   component-  ancestors   than  the  Zuni   or  Hopi   cultures 
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^  from  theirs.      The  general  pattern  romained  much  the  same.     Prohahly  no   very  rad- 
ical  changes   took  place  in  the  life  of   the  people.     But   the  adobe  villages  and 
glaze-painted  pottery   of  the  typical  Rio  Gi-ande  groups  are  strikingly  different 
from  the  masoniy  buildings  and  black-on- white  ware  of  the  Chaco  and  the  Mesa 
Verde.     Stone  was  also  used,   as  well  as  adobe,   however.     Towns  on  the  river 
itself  were  adobe;    outlying  settlements  like  Pecos,   Acoma,   and  the  Jenez  towns 
were  mostly  of  masonry.       Unglazed  pottery  also  continued  to  be  made  in  some 
districts  of  the  P.io  Grande  area,   as  on  the  Chama  River  and  the  upper  Jemcs  Rivor» 

|V  In  any  case,    the  general  type  of  life  was  little  different  from  the  old  pat- 

tern — •  the  use  of  a  ]ead-glaze  for  painting  pottery  has  no    sociological  or 
psychological   Implications.     The  villages,   whether  of  stone  or  adobe,   were  still 
very  extensive  muLti-storied  towns,   of  the  same  general   sort   thoijgh  with  different 
types  of  ground-plaiis  and  with  the  kivas,    or  ceremonial   rooms,   mostly   square 
instead  of  round  (which  s-uggests   changes   in  the   ceremonials).     Round  kivas   con- 
tinued also,    however,    and  one  still   in  usg  is   to   bo  seen  at   San  Ildefonso  pueblo, 
on  the  Rio   Grando  north  of  Santa  Pc,   New  Mexico. 

Pueblo   occupation  of  the  Rio  Grande  area  was  much  more  extensive,    and  also 

"much  more  intensive,  in  the  14th  to  17th  centuries  than  today.     Dozens  of  large 

ruins   of  late-prehistoric  and  early-historic  date  dot    the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley 
itself,   where  a  nimber  of  pueblos   still   exist.      The  Jemez  Indians  lived  in  a 
large  number  of  villages  and  now  occupy  only  one.      There  were  many   towns   in  the^^ 
country   immediately  east   of  the  Rio   Grande,    in  the  Galisteo   basin  and  on   the 
upper  Pecos   and  in  the  Salinas   region  east  of  the  Manzano  Mountains;    and  Pueblo 
occupation  of  the  Rio   Grando  Valley   extended  south   to   San  Marcial   instead  of  only 
to  Isleta. 
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Most  of  the  alsandonment G  of  districts  or  pueblos  in  the  Rio  Grande  area  took 
place  during  the  17th  century,  due  either  to  the  concentration  of  the  Indians  at 
mission  estahlishments  (as  in  the  case  of  Jcmez  and  in  parts  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley);  to  attacks  "by  enemy  peoples  such  as  the  Apache  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Salinas  puehlos  and  missions),  or  in  some  instances  to  the  effects  of  the  Pueolo 
Rehellion  of  1680.  Pecos,  however,  survived,  declining  through  the  18th  century 
because  of  smallpox  epidemics  and  Comanche  attacks,  and  was  not  finally  ahandoned 
by  the  few  survivors  until  1833.  A  few  villages  survived  into  the  present  century 
and  disappeared  only  recently  as  Indian  puehlos.   Qjaite  a  numher  have  survived 
into  the  present. 

The  Puehlo  peoples  encountered  by  the  first  Spaniards  in  the  15th  century, 
;bhen,  were  in  three  main  groups,  in  rather  widely  separate  areas  --  the  Hopi,  the 
'juni,  and  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos.   The  general  cultural  pattern  of  all  the  Pueblos 
was  much  the  same!   cultivation  of  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans,  some  hunting  of 
•^ame  with  the  bow  and  arrow;  large  villages  of  contiguous  houses;  woven  cotton 
:;arments;  stone  and  bone  implements  and  weapons;  ornaments  of  seashell  and  of 
■.urquoise  and  other  stones;  handmade  pottery  with  excellent  painted  decoration. 
:|he  major  points  of  difference  between  the  three  groups,  and  between  subdivisions 
!f  the  Rio  Grande  culture,  are  in  a.rchitecture  and  pottery.   The  second  is  of 
Krime  importance  to  the  archcologist,  but  of  relatively  littlr-;  culture-historical 
importanco.   The  only  really  important  distinction,  in  material  culture,  to  the 
:on-Rpecialist  (including  the  Spanish  conquistador  or  priest)  is  the  use  of  adobe 
ts  a  building  material  on  the  Rio  Grande;  the  use  of  stone-masonry  by  the  Hopi  and 
''ird   and  at  some  of  the  towns  near  the  Rio  Grande.   There  is  varia.tion  in  another 
Important  cultural  trait;-  the  extent  and  quality  of  weaving  of  cotton  cloth, -but 
pt  is  not  clearly  understood, 
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\    Tho  social  organizati'^n  and  religio-as  ceremonials,  the  portions  of  c-ulture 
not  represented  in  material  remains,  are  not  well  l:no^Tn.   The  general  patterns 
were  protably  much  the  sajne  as  those  found  "by  ethnological  studies  of  recent  years. 
There  were  undou'btodly  clans,  matrillneal  among  Hopis  and  Zunis,  lessening  in  im- 
portance toward  the  east,  and  a"bsent  entirely  in  the  Tajioan  group,  and  some  of  the 
Keres  groups.   This  matrilineal  division  of  the  people  into  extended  family  groups 
might  he  popularly  expressed  by  likening  it  to  a  vast  kinship  organization  made  up 
of  the  descendants,  in  female  line,  frrm  women  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower, 
,^    Women  had  certain  established  property  and  inheritance  rights  hut  political 
matters  were  handled  hy  an  assembly  of  adult  men  or  a  council  of  the  elders.  A 
■pantheistic  worship,  acknowledging  many  gods  and  spirits,  prevailed,  and  a  variety 
■of  ceremonials  to  bring  rain,  heal  the  sick,  and  for  other  purposes,  were  carried 
"on  —  prayers  made  by  singing  and  dsjicing. 

"    The  Shalako  ceremony  at  the  close  of  each  year  was  probably  given  by  both  the 
Zunis  and  the  Hopis,  blessing  the  nev/  houses  built  each  year  and  restoring  the 
3spiritual  strength  of  the  people  throiagh  visitation  by  representatives  of  the  gods 
"«r  oven  by  the  gods  themselves.   The  katcinas  (cloud  spirits,  also  identified  with 
'the  ancestors)  probably  danced  every  summer  among  the  Hopis  and  the  Zunis.   The 
lopis  then,  as  now,  probably  believed  that  their  famous  sna^-co-dr^jico  brought  rain. 
There  is  cvidenoe  suggesting  that  the  snoke-dance  was  perfori-ied  also  at  the  Z\ini 
«*>wns  ajid  at  Acoma, -possibly  als^  on  the  Rio  G-rande,   Corn  d&nces  and  hunting 
Idances  and  other  rituals  of  the  Rio  Grandepueblos  were  probably  not  unlike  those 
i>f  the  present  day. 

The  first  actual  expedition  into  the  Southwest  was  that  of  Coronado  in 
1540-41,  Coronado 's  anny.rr  parties  from  his  expedition  headed  by  one  or  another  of 
ids  officers,  visited  all  the  pueblos  except  those  in  the  Salinas  country  east 
I  f  Albuquerque  and  perhaps  the  southernmost  of  those  on  the  Rio  Grande.   The 
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"^cond,  of  Chamuscado  end  Rodri^^er^  in  1581,  visited  mont  of  the  New  Mexico 
pueblos,  including  the  Zuni,  but  did  not  go  to  the  Hopi.  Espejo  two  years  later 
did  visit  the  Hopi  villages  as  well  as  most  of  the  Hew  Mexico  settlements.  Ex- 
peditions in  1590  and  1594  seem  to  have  visited  only  Pecos  and  the  northern  Rio 
Grande  pueblos.   In  159S,  the  history  of  the  Southv/est  enters  the  period  of  actual 
Spanish  colonization  v/ith  the  arrival  of  Juan  de  Onate*  his  founding  of  San 
3-a.briel,  and  his  visits  to  all  the  pueblos,  receiving  their  submissions  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  men  signed  their  na:nes  on  Inscription 
^'.ocl:  (El  Morro  National  Monument)  except  Onate,  and  he  only  on   a  later  trip  in 
1605. 

Consequently,  any  Pueblo  Indiaja  born  after  1500,  or  at  the  latest,  after 
..510,  who  lived  out  his  sj^an  of  yoM-rs,  doubtless  savr,  during  his  lifetime,  one 
JDarty  of  the  strangers  in  armor  who  rode  on  queer  beasts  as  tame  as  dogs.  Only 
-f  born  after  1560  was  a  Zuni  or  Hopi  likely  to  see  more  than  one  s^ach  group, 
rfidividuals  born  in  most  upper  Rio  G-rande  villages  after  1560  —  except  those  who 
ontributed  to  the  infant  mortality  quota  —  would  have  seen  five  parties  come  and 

)   The  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  up  to  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century,  had 
.lirtually  no  effect  on  the  culture  and  life  of  the  Pueblos  except  to  excito 
ariosity  and  v/onder  and  provide  material  for  story-telling.  Only  after  the 
istablishment  of  missions  (approximately  the  year  1600  in  the  Rio  Grande  area;  and 
II  1629  among  the  Hopi  and  Zuni)  did  the  Spanish  play  an  important  part  in  the  life 
:  the  Indians,  Pueblo  culture  remained  imich  the  same  during  more  tl-ian  two 

dred  years  of  Spanish  domination.   Only  in  recent  years  has  it  suffered  by 
ntact  with  the  Anglo-Americans  who  took  over  the  Southwest  in  1846.   In  many 
ys,  the  modern  Pueblos  are  still  living  as  did  their  prehistoric  ancestors. 
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OUR  Om  SPAinSH-Al*IERIC-U;   CITIZEITS  AMD   Tr!S   SOUTHiIF.ST  imiCH   TISY  CCLOITIZED 


Almost  a  full   life   r>pan  of   "three    score  years  and  ten"   "before   the    first 
permanent  English  settlement  was  estahlished   in  Virginia;    nearly  a  century  "be- 
fore  the  Pilgrims   landed  upon   the  irow  England  Coast,    the  adventurous   Conquis- 
tadores  and  devoted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up  from  Mexico    into   the   regions 
we  know  today  as  IJew  Mexico   and  Arizona. 

"1540,    when  Coronado    caine",    not  1607  nor  1620,    is   the   reckoning  miler,tone 
of  history  today  in  that   colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent   spaces,    of  fantas ti- 
Gally     eroded  moimtains,    of  prehistoric  ruins,    picturesque   Indian  puehlos, 
Navajo  herdsmen,    and  ancient   Spanish  missions;    v;here  high  altitudes  and  sim- 
drenched  deserts   comliine    to  produce  one   of  the  most   saltihrious   climates   in   the 
world.     Here   three  widely  separated  "branches  of  the  human   race,    each  with  its 
equally  distinctive   culture,   have   left   their  indeli'ble   impress.      And  the  pre- 
historic past  has   cast   its  spell. 

In  1940  New  llexico  will    cele"brate   the   Coronado   Cuarto   Centennial,   May  to 
Octooer,    inclusive.      Because  of  the   related  interest  of  the   26  Southv/estei-n 
national  monuments  whidi   it  administers,    and  "because  1940  marks  also   the   centen- 
nial of  Adolph  Bandolier,    pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist   for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument   is  named,    the  National  Park  Service   of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the   Interior  seeks,    through  this   series  of  articles,    to   ex>- 
plain  the   significa-nce  of  these   two  anniversaries. 


ARTICLE   IV 
THE  MODESIT  PUEBLO   INDIANS 
B^  Erik  K .    Reed 
Associate  Archeologist,    National  Park   Service 
The  modern  Pue"blo   Indians   of  New  Mexico  and  of   the  Kopi  villages   in  ncrth- 
' eastern  Arizona  constitute  one   of  the  most  picturesque   features  of  the  picturesque 
; Southwest.      Living  where    their  prehistoric  ancestors   lived,    and  living  after  much 
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'    the   same   fashion,    the  Pug  "bio   Indians  have  "been   called,  examples   of  "living 

archeology."     And   indeed,    as  we   come   into  a  Puehlo  village,    and  pass   throi^gh  its 
narrow   streets  "between  old  ado"be  houses,   we   seem   to  have   crossed  over  into 
another  world  and  period.      There  is   the  plaza  with  its  kiva   (a   semi~su"bterrancan 
ceremonial    chajnher:      the   Spaniards  gave  it  another  name,    "estufa"):      perhaps  a 
file   of  dancers,   masked  as   spiiits  of   corn  and  of  ra.in,    or  as  deer,    antelope, 
"bijLffalo,    are  performing  a  ritualistic   dance:      perhaps  the   square   is   quiet  and 
deserted,    the   only  si^ns   of  life  a   few   dark  faces  peering  out   from  windows. 

1/  We  are  in  a  place  whic'i  has  not   changed  essentially   since   the   first  European 

in  northern  New  Mexico,    Francisco  Yasquez   de   Coronado,    visited  it   in  1540.      The 
various  Puehlo  Indians   still   live  in    compact  villages   (pue"blos)    "built   of  ado"be 
or  stone.      They  still    cultivate   corn,    pumpkins,    and  "beans.      They   still  make  pot- 
tery (shaped  "by  hand  vvithout  a  potter's  v/heol,    painted  freehand  with  native  pig- 
ments,   and  fired  in   the  open  without   a  kiln).     And,    along  with  Christianity, 
they  still  worship   their  old  gods   in   the   old  ways. 

Of  course,   "both   Spanish  and  Anglo-American   cultures,   present   in  the  South- 
I  west,   with  increasing  importance,    since  1540  and  1846   respectively,    have  af- 
fected the  Pue"blo   Indians   in  many  ways.      They  have  "been  in  contact   for  three 
hundred  years  with  Christian  missionaries.      Each  pue"blo   elects  a  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  —   the   Spanish  were  una"ble   to  deal  with  a  council   or  assem"bly 
and  had  to  have  one   individual   in  each  pue"blo  vested  with  authority.     White  men's 
clothes  are  worn.     T/hite  men's  furniture   is  to  "be    seen  in  the  houses.      Store- 
"bought   food  and  other  supplies  are  used  in  varying  degrees.      Cigarette-smoking 
is  a  white  man's   trait    (originally  Indian,    however!)  widely  taken  up  "by  south- 
western Indians.     Even  during   the   sacred  ceremonials,    dancers   sometimes  take   time 
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out  for  a  smoke.  Horses  and  other  livestock  are  kept,  and  even  automol)iles  are 
in  use.   But,  whether  the  puetlo  is  perched  atop  one  of  the  ahrupt  Hopi  mesas  or 
less  conspicuously  placed  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  appearance  and 
general  effect  are  not  fa,r  different  from  what  they  must  have  seemed  to  the  early 
Spanish  explorers.   The  people  themselves  are  little  changed. 

There  are  four  geOt];raphic  divisions  of  the  modern  Puchlo  Indians  —  the 
several  Hopi  villages  on  the  points  of  fingers  ru.nning  southwest  from  Elack  Mesa 
in  the  desert  land  of  northeastern  Arizona.  The  large  pueblo  of  Zijini  south  of 
''  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  is  the  one  surviving  pueblo  out  of  the  six  that  the  Spanish 
in  the  16th  century  called  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola."  There  is  Acoma  on  its 
high  mesa,  and  nearby  Lagijuia.  Laguaa  ranks  as  the  yoijngest  pueblo  (founded 
after  the  great  Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680-1692)  and  lies  between  Gallup  and 
Albuquerque.   Finally  there  are  the  numerous  villages  on  and  near  the  Rio  Grande 
from  Taos  to  below  Albuquerque, 

The  modem  pueblos  can  also  be  classified  by  langiiage,   For  the  American 
Indians  do  not  all  speak  one  language.   Far  from  it.  Different  Indian  tribes 
j I  have  languages  often  far  more  different  than  the  English  and  Russian,  or  English 
and  Sanskrit,  or  even  than  English  and  Hungarian,  Vi'ithin  the  Pueblo  group  alone, 
whose  members  are  more  or  less  alike  in  physique  and  in  culture,  there  are  six 
different  languages,  mutually  unintelligible.   One  of  these  is  not  at  all  re- 
lated to  the  others.   The  other  five,  however,  are  related  to  each  other  as  well 
■as  to  languages  of  other  non-puebloan  tribes.  And  the  Navajos  and  Apaches  — 
'a  people  entirely  different  from  the  Pueblos  —  speak  a  language  totally  dif- 
'. ferent  from  any  of  the  Pueblo  tongues. 
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In  the  preceding  article  the  prehistory-  of  the  Paotlo  peoples  v^s  outlined 
in  a  f^encral  fashion,  to  present  the  "background  of  what  the  Spaniards  fovind  in 
the  16th  century  in  the  northern  South^'yest,   It  \ia.s   mentioned  that  more  area 
VTas  occupied,  and  tliat  there  \7ere  many  more  villages,  in  prehistoric  tines,  than 
in  the  16th  century,  and,  also,  in  the  16th  century,  tlian  today,  rearing  the 
17th  century  there  '>7as  greo.t  reduction  in  the  nuriher  of  puehlos,  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Isleta  to  San  Ivlarcial,  ITev/  llexico,  ^7as  relin- 
quished, 

f  The  ahandonments  of  villages  and  the  reduction  of  population  in  the  17th 

century  were  due  to  a  numher  nf  factors  —  the  Puclilo  Rebellion  of  1680-1692, 
attacks  "by   Apaches,  concentration  of  the  Indians  at  missions,  and  probahly  also 
infant  mortality  due  to  poor  sanitary  conditions.  The  desertion  of  many  of  the 
villages  in  the  Jcmez  country  around  1520  or  1625  was  due  to  the  concentration 
of  the  Jemez  Indians  T3y  the  Spaniards  at  two  locations  where  missions  had  "been 
established.  The  same  factor  operated  to  reduce  the  number  of  villages  among 
the  Ti'^va  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque  and  the  pueblos  south  of  the  Tivra.. 

1^  Apache  attacks  forced  the  abandonment  in  the  1670 *s  of  the  outlying  settlements 
east  of  Albuquerque  (such  as  Abo,  Qp.arai,  and  G-i^n  Quivira  National  Monument). 

The  Pueblo  Rebellion  produced  a  decrease  in  population  in  more  than  one 
way,  Ivlany  groups  fled  to  refuge-sites  on  nesa-tops,  where  crowded  conditions 
were  unfavorable  to  increase  of  population.  When  the  Zuni  went  up  on  Corn 
Mountain  in  1680  they  abandoned  six  towns;  when  they  rettirned  to  the  valley  in 
1692  they  reoccupied  orJLy  one.   Many  individuals,  notably'  from  Jemez,  fled  to 
the  Havajos  during  the  Rebellion  and  did  not  return,  bat  became  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Navajos,  And  finally,  many  of  the  friendly  Indians  who  did  not 
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talce  part  in  the  revolt  accompanied  the  Spanish  in  their  retreat  soiith\7ard  to 
El  Paso,  and  did  not  return,   Isleta,  Texas,  v/as  a  colony  of  Isleta  people  thus 
established  in  1680;  a  generation  ago  they  were  still  speaking  Tivra-.  And 
Socorro,  Texas,  and  Senecu,  Chihuahua,  were  originally  colonies  consisting  of 
the  aurviving  Puehlo  people  from  the  Rio  Grande  south  of  Isleta  PueMo.   One 
new  Puehlo  was  founded  after  the  revolt,  however —Laguna,  now  one  of  the 
largest,  originally  a  mixture  of  people  from  various  pueblos. 

Other  villages  survived  the  Rebellion  and  reconquest  period,  and  survived 
through  the  18th  centurj'-,  only  to  become  extinct  relatively  recently.   The  once 
large  and  important  town  of  Pecos,  declining  steadily  through  the  18th  century, 
was  finally  abandoned  in  1838,  the  seventeen  survivors  going  to  Jemez.  Pojoaque 
survived  to  this  century,  and  bccajne  completely  extinct  loss  than  tv/cnty  years 
ago.  Nanbe  has  become  Mexicanized.  in  blood  and  culture  and  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  Tiv/a  Indian  pueblo. 

The  pueblos  tliat  have  survived,  however,  have  resisted  the  impact  of  modern 
civilization  to  a  surprising  degree;  and  they  are  now  on  the  upgrade.  Popula- 
tion has  been  increasing  for  the  last  several  years.  Native  arts  and  crafts 
are  being  encouraged.   All  that  is  possible  is  being  done  to  help  the  south- 
western Indians,  and  the  future  outlook  for  both  Pueblos  and  Navajos  is  bright. 

The  modern  Pueblo  is  primarily,  like  his  ancestors,  a  farmer,  raising  maize 
and  beans.   But  also  he  is  proving  himself  capable  in  other  lines  of  endeavor, 
and  he  has  discovered  the  value  of  the  tourist  trade.   Certain  pueblos  -  notably 
Acoma  and  Taos,  which  are  usually  considered  the  most  picturesque  and  hence  are 
the  most  visited  —  charge  a  fee  for  permission  to  take  photographs;  a  higher 
fee  for  the  use  of  a  motion  picture  camera. 
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)      Most  of  the  Rio  G-rande  pueblos  have  found  that  their  handmade  pottery  will 
"bring  a  price  from  the  white  visitor  and  are  turning  out  an  abundance  of  small 
cheap  pottery  knicldcnacks  specifically  for  the  tourist  trade.  Sut  good  pieces 
are  also  still  made,  and  fine  old  ollas  (water-jars)  can  often  he  found  in  some 
of  the  pueblos.  Pottery  has  a  long  history  as  a  Pueblo  craft  or  art,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  continue  without  being  cheapened  and  degraded. 

Weaving  is  also  an  indigenous  Pueblo  craft,  but  has  declined  and  almost  dis- 
appeared except  among  the  Hopi .   It  is  carried  on  nov/  primarily  by  the  ITavajos, 

\  v;hose  famous  blanket-weaving  is  of  Pueblo  origin.   Zuni  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
Acoma»  still  do  some  weaving;  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  none  or  virtually  none. 
Basket-making  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Hopi,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  the  Jemez 
and  others, 

Silversmi thing,  the  manufacture  of  silver  and  turquoise  jewelry,  is  carried 
on  extensively  at  Zuni  and  by  some  Acomese  and  other  Pueblos.   Technological 
processes  of  silversmithing  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  developed  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  native  artisans  of  the  Southwest  into  distinctively  Indian 
designs.   Today's  leading  exjjonents  of  the  arts  of  the  silversmith  are  the  non- 
Puebloan  llavajos.  Manufacture  of  turquoise  ornaments  is  a  native  art  that  dates 
back  to  pre-Columbian  times. 

There  are  interesting  differences  to  be  observed  between  the  Indians  of 
various  pueblos.   Not  merely  that  the  pottery  of  each  village  is  readily  distin- 
guishable, or  that  other  differences  in  material  culture  exist;  but  the  people 
themselves  differ.  And  the  Navajos  are  different  from  them  all. 

The  short,  often  chunky  Hopis  give  the  impression  of  being  exceedingly  cheer- 
ful and  friendly  people,  open  and  frank,  often  laughing.  The  hawk-faced  Zunis, 
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who  do  not  seem  short  but  actually  are  quite  small,  are  more  quiet,  more  reserved* 
but  with  an  equally  highly  developed  sense  of  humor,  manifested  less  often  by 
laughter  than  by  a  twinkle  in  the  bright  eyes.  The  Zimis  are  friendly  too,  but 
less  open  with  strangers. 

Strangely  enough,  two  of  the  pueblos  closest  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  one 
of  our  tourist  meccas,  are  among  the  most  conservative  —  Tesuque  and  Santo 
Domingo.  These  two  groups  are  rather  indifferent  to  white  visitors.   They  have 
no  objection  to  making  money  from  toiirist  trade,  however.   The  Santo  Domingos 
)  have  little  ramadas  (brush  shelters)  on  the  highway  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Santa  Te  v/here  they  sell  potterj-  (and  fairly  good  pottery).  A  number  of  them 
wander  around  Santa  Fe   even  in  winter  selling  pottery,  toy  bov;s  and  arrows,  silver 
and  turquoise  jewelry,  and  Navajos  blankets  on  the  streets  and  in  the  restaurants. 
The  Tesuque  women  maJce  little  pottery  gimcracks,  decorated  in  bright  colors, 
solely  for  sale. 

There  is  seldom  any  objection  at  all  to  white  visitors  at  Pueblo  dances  or 
other  public  ceremonial  rituals,  provided  one  keeps  reasonably  quiet  and  behaves 
|.  properly.  After  all,  the  Pueblo's  dances  are  sacred  rites,  not  vaudeville  shows, 
Aifiong  the  most  spectacular  and  most  interesting  are  the  Corn  Dance  at  Santo 
Domingo  (August  4),  the  Shalako  at  Zuni  (early  December),  the  Christmas  night 
ceremonies  at  various  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  the  Hopi  snake  dances  (late  August). 

The  famous  snake  dance  —  formerly  practiced  at  other  pueblos  too,  apparently, 
but  only  by  the  Hopis  in  recent  times  —  is  actually  a  pra;y'er  for  rain;  the 
rattlesnakes  are  messengers  to  the  gods.   Incidentally,  right  after  the  snake 
aances  it  seldom  fails  to  rain.  One  year  they  were  almost  late  with  the  dances; 
It  v;as  already  raining  quite  a  little  on  the  way  to  Moenkopi,  two  hours  before 
the  first  dance  started. 
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The  Cliristmas  Eve  ceremonials  give  an  extremely  interesting  illustration  of 
the  combination  of  Cliristianity  and  the  old  gods  —  side  "by  side;  not  a  synthesis 
or  mixttire  as  in,  for  example,  the  Easter  ceremonial  of  the  Yaqui  Indians,   This 
seems  almost  like  a  "burlesqiie  of  Christianity,  although  a  choir  sings  in  the  same 
17th  centur^/-  style  the  Jesuits  taught.  But  at,  for  example,  San  Felipe  jmehlo, 
on  the  west  "bank  of  the  Kio  Grande, after  a  long,  and  "bitterly  cold  period  of  wait- 
ing inside  the  church  —  while  nothing  happens  except  the  occasional  heating  of  a 
drum  —  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  arrives  ahout  3  or  4  A.M.,  says 

'mass  in  Latin,  delivers  a  sermon  in  Spanish,  and  leaves.   Then  the  masked  dancers 
come  into  the  church  and  a  piirely  pagan  hunting  dance  is  performed.  The  dancers 
mimic  the  deer,  antelope,  "bison,  and  hunter.   One  man  with  a  bov;  leaps  about  as 
if  stalking  and  aiming.   Or  some  oth-er  typical  Puebloan  dance  is  given  to  the 
accompaniment  of  deep- throated  Puebloan  chanting.   All  this  goes  on  vathin  the 
church  immediately  after  the  Christian  services.   Probably  both  religions  arc 
equally  valid  to  the  mind  of  the  Pueblo. 

"^"■^ory   year,  in  the  last  yreek   of  August,  the  so-called  Intertribal  Ceremonial 

,  is  hold  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico.   Here  all  the  Pueblos,  the  Navajos  and  Apaches, 
the  i'iov/as  from  QlclaJioma,  and  perhaps  other  Indian  tribes,  are  represented.   They 
present  typical  and  usually  genuine  songs  and  dances,  and  exhibits  of  their  arts 
and  crafts  arc  shown.   This  is  the  best  opportunity  to  see  samples  of  the  differ- 
ent dances,  aiid  for  anyone  passing  through  the  Southv/est  vrith   not  much  tim.e  to 
spare  it  is  excellent.  But  the  feel  or  atmosphere  is  entirely  different  at  this 
crowded  exhibition  from  that  experienced  when  actually  visiting  a  pueblo,  when 
the  Indians  are  giving  the  dance  for  themselves  as  part  of  their  ceremonial 
calendar,  and  the  alien  spectator  is  an  outsider,  a  guest,  not  a  paying  customer. 
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Certain  Pueblos  are  more  picturesque   in  appearance  thoji   the  others,      Taos 
in  particular   is   so,   for   it   alone  has  preserved  the  old  style  of  multistoried, 
terraced  architecture,   with   set-hacks  like  modern   skyscrapers,    so   that   the  fifth 
story  consists  only  of  a  few  rooms.      Taos   comprises  two   large   storied  apartment 
houses  ajad  a  number  of   scattered  one- story  buildings.      The  other  pueblos  are  one 
and  two- storied,     Acoma    is   especially   striking  because  of  its  position  atop  a 
high  mesa.      Some  of   the  Hopi  villages  also   are  picturesq\iely  situated,    notably 
Walpi.      Less   interesting  to  visit   ?xe  Laguna  .and  Isleta;    Snnta  Clara  and  San 
Juan  —    especially  the  last  v^hich  adjoins,    and  is  a.lmost   intermingled  v;ith,    the 
little  Mexican  village  of   Chai^iita.      San  Ildefonso   is  pleasajit   to   visit,    well 
laid-out.      Its   two   Icxrge  pla,zaG  are   situated  on  the  river  at   the  mouth  of  pji  in- 
teresting little  valley  occupied  by   scattered  Mexicaai  houses  and  opposite   the 
very   striking  Pajarito  Plateau. 

Visitors  to   the  Southwest    should  bear    several  facts   in  mind  concerning  the 

ethnology  cuid  prehistory  of   these   interesting  "first  Americans":     The  Pueblos 

are  American  Indians, a  special  branch  of   the  American  Indinns.      Culturally, 

they  are  distinct   from  all  other   tribes,    including  their  neighbors   the  Navajo s 
I 

and  Apaches.      The  Pueblos  are   still  living  in  their   old  homelnjids   (as  of   the  16th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period).      They  were  once  far  more  n-uiii- 
erous  and  v/idcsprcad,   and  the  many  prehistoric  ruins  of   the  northern   Southwest, 

Including  the  cliff- dwellings,    wore  built  by  their  forefathers.      There  was  no 

1 
aystcrious  "vanished  race"   ojid  civilization  of   Cliff-Dwollers,   nor  -   further   east - 

f  Mound  Builders.      The  people  who  built   and  occupied  the  cliff  ruins  of  Mesa  Verde 
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National  Park  and   ceveral   Southv/estern  ITational  MoniJLiients  were,    like   those  of 
the  open  pueolos    such  os  the  riiins   in  Chr^co   Canyon  ITational  Mon\araents,    siinply, 
Pueblo   Indians.      Their  descendants   live  today  at  Hopi   or  at   Zuni   or  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  icxvajos  and  Apaches  are   entirely  different.      They  will  ho  discussed  in 
the  next  article  of   this   scries.      In  fact,    the  ancestors  of   the  Apache   trihes 
prohahly  crossed  Bering  Str,iit  many  centuries  la.ter   than  did  the  ajicestors  of 
the  Pueolos.     For   this   is  one  point   on  which  anthropologists  are   in  conplete 
agreement  —    the   Indlnns  dici.  not    evolve   sep.-irately  in  America,    neither  are   they 
Welsh  nor  Irish  nor  the  "Ten  Lost   Trices" ,   nor  Atlanteans   (there  are  plenty  of 
far-fetched  fantastic  theories).      Those  a.ncient  peoples   immigra.ted  from  northern 
Asia  hy  we^y  of  Bering  Strait.      It  was  thousands  of  years  ago,    and  over  a,  long 
period,    not   as  one  groat  mass  movement;   but    s'orelj'-  from  northern  Asia  by  way  of 
Bering  Strait, 

In   some  v/ay,    advanced  civilizations  grow  up  —    the   story  is  not    quite  clear 
yet   as  to  how  pnd  why  —   and  one  of  those  civilizations,    though  far  less  developed 
thnn  the  Mcrican,   Mayan,    and  Peruvian,   was  that    of   the   southwestern  United  Str.tcs, 
Another   cultuj:-e,    the  Hohokam  of    southern  Arizona.,    apparently  v;as  actually  earlier 
than,    and  perha,ps  partly  responsible  for,    the  Pueblorjn  culture;    but   that    is  a-nother 
story.      Pueblo   culture   is  a  manifestation  of  human  abilities  which  need  fca,r  no 
comparisons. 
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UIHTED   STATES 
►  DEPAliTKeiTT  CF  THE   INTERIOR 

memof:a:meui'1  eor  tee  press 

Please  do  not  release  -oiitil  after  May  20,  1939. 

OUR  0\m   SPANISH-AMERICiilT  CITIZEI'JS  ^  THE  SOUTHWEST  V/HICH  THEY  COLONIZED. 

Almost  a  full  life-span  of  "three  score  years  and  ten"  Ijefore  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  was  estaolished  in  Virginia;  nearly  a  century  "before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  the  New  England  Coast,  'he  adventurous  Conquistadores 
and  devoted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up  from  Mexico  into  the  regions  we  knov/ 
today  as  Now  Mexico  and  Aris^ona. 

"1540,  when  Coronado  ca.me" ,  not  1607  nor  leSO  is  the  reckoning  milestone  of 
history  today  in  that  colorful  land  of  va,st  ojid  silent  spaces,  of  fantastically 
eroded  mountains,  of  prehistoric  ruins,  picturesque  Indian  puehlos,  Navajo  herds- 

ilmen,  and  ancient  Spanish  missions;  where  high  altitudes  and  sun-drenched  deserts 
comoine  to  produce  one  of  the  most  saluhrious  climates  in  the  world.  Here  three 
widely  separated  "branches  of  the  human  race,  each  viith  its  equally  distinctive 

(Culture,  have  left  their  indeli"ble  impress,  and  the  prehistoric  past  has  cast  its 

s spell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will  cele"brate  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial,  May  to 
October,  inclusive.  Because  of  the  related  interest  of  the  26  Southv;ostcrn  na- 
".tior^l  monuments  which  it  administers,  and  "becaiise  1940  marks  also  the  centennial 
fof  Adolph  Sandelier,  pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist  for  whom  Bandelier 
National  Monument  is  named,  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  seeks,  through  this  series  of  articles,  to  explain  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  two  anniversaries. 

ARTICLE  V 

THE  ENEMY  PEOPLES 

By  Erik  K.  Reed 

Regional  Archeologist,  National  Pa.rk  Servic_e 

The  nomad  peoples  of  the  Southwest  have  "bee.,  previously  mentioned  in  this 

eries.  Nomadic  enemies,  it  is  generally  "believed,  were  a  major  factor,  causing 

he  Pueblo  Indians  to  a"bandon  their  cliff  dwellings  and  other  prehistoric  dwell- 

ngs,  the  ruins  of  v;hich  still  stand  in  :nany  areas  of  the  Southv/est.   Data  are 

jften  contradictory  and  confusing,  hov/evor,  and  students  can  as  yet  offer  only 

hypotheses.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  knovm  that  in  later  times  the  Spanish  colonists 
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k  found  these  regions  occupied  "by  hostile  tribes,  it  seems  plausi"ble  that  certain 
of  them,  at  least,  were  enacting  similar  roles  in  Southwe'^tern  prehistory  as  early 
as  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

The  Apache  and  the  Navajo  are  closely  related  in  language  and  in  cult\xre» 
The  Nava.jo  were  originally  an  Apache  hand,  and  the  first  Spanish  references,  in 
the  early  17th  century,  call  them  the  "Apaches  de  Navajo".   The  Navajo  and  the 
various  other  Apache  trihes  helong  to  an  important  linguistic  group  —  the  Atha- 
pascan stock  —  whose  main  "body  is  in  interior  western  Canada. 

The  Apache  trihes,  including  the  Navajo,  v.'ere  the  major  enemies  of  the 
Puehlo  Indians,  and,  later,  of  the  Pimii  of  southern  Arizona.   The  Ziini  name  "Pachu' 
is  synonymous  with  "enemy"  though  applied  apparently  only  to  the  Navajo.  The 
Z\ini  call  the  Apache  proper  "■"Jilats^il-nd'e" ,  a  nair-e  also  synonymous  with  "enemy", 
A  Hopi  name  for  the  llavajo  refers  to  tho  cuttirg  off  of  head.-..  Possibly  the  in- 
roads of  the  Apa,che  v/ere  responsiole  for  the  abandonment  of  southwestern  New 
Mexico  in  the  12th  and  15th  centuries,  and  of  other  districts  in  late-prehistoric 
times.  The  Icnov/n,  later  history  of  the  Apache  and  Navajo,  from  the  17th  century 
to  the  Sosque  Eedondo  and  G-eronirao,  is  one  of  continual  raids  and  warfare. 

Coronado  in  1540  met  no  one  in  the  later  range  of  the  western  Apache,  all  the 
way  from  the  Sonoran  peoples  to  Cibola  (Zuni),  and  there  are  only  a  few  refer- 
ences by  any  of  the  16th  century  explorers  to  peoples  that  might  possibly  have 
been  v/e stern  Apache.   (There  is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  Navajo  until  the  17th 
century).   There  was,  however,  a  people  whom  the  Spaniards  called  "Q,uerechos" , 
living  on  the  plains  in  eastern  New  Mexico  in  the  16th  century,  who  evidently 
were  Apache.   In  the  next  century  the  Apache  peoples  become  more  prominent  in  his- 
tory.  In  the  1670' s  their  attacks  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  "cities  that 
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^  died  of  leai-"  east  of  the  Manzanos  (Quarai,  Abo,  and  "Gran  Quivira"  National 
Monument) . 

There  must  have  been  Apache  in  western  New  Mexico,  however,  and  probably  in 
Arizona,  even  though  the  Spanish  explorers  did  not  meet  them.   In  1630  the  priest 
Benavides  describes  the  huge  Apache  nation,  fiery  and  warlike,  as  surrounding  on 
all  sides  the  pueblos  of  the  Hio  Grande.   It  is  said  that  the  western  Apache  pre- 
serve a  tradition  of  having  fought  with  the  sedentary  puebloan  peoples  on  the 
middle  Gila,  whose  sites  are  believed  to  antedate  1500. 

II     In  the  early  18th  century  there  was  a  considerable  nijmber  of  Apache  tribes 
in  northeastern  Nev;  Mexico.   Some  of  them  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  were 
more  or  less  sedentary.   These  were  largely  friendly  to  the  Spanish.  Others  were 
nomadic  and  hostile.   Further  south  other  Apache  groups  occupied  the  plains 
co\intry  of  southeastern  New  Mexico  and  westernmost  Texas;  and  one  other  major  di- 

j  vision,  the  Lipan  Apache,  materially  differing  in  language,  occupied  the  general 
region  of  the  lower  Pecos  in  Texas  and  menaced  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
Texas. 

f      Spanish  campa.igns  and  Comajiche  attacks  reduced  the  eastern  Apache  in  number 

:',  and  moved  them  out  of  eastern  New  Mexico  and  West  Texas  d^uring  the  18th  century. 
The  Lipanes  moved  down  into  Coahuila.   The  friendly  Jicarilla  Apache  moved  into 
the  settled  portion  of  New  Mexico  for  the  sake  of  Spanish  protection  against  the 
Comanche.   The  Mescalero  Apache,  v;ho  spoke  a  different  dialect,  as  did  the  Lipan 
A.pache,  originally  ranged  widely  out  of  south-central  and  east-central  New  Mexico, 
out  later  retired  into  the  Sacramento  Mountains.   The  others  disappeared,  in  part, 
Derhaps,  wiped  out;  in  part,  probably,  Joining  the  Lipan  and  Mescalero.  We  may 
5uspect  that  a  few  filtered  into  Arizona  and  reinforced  the  western  Apache, 
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^     The  Navajo  are,  as  has  been  stated,  a  divis5.on  of  the  Apache.   Their  lan^- 
ages  are  closely  related  and  they  can  ijndf  rstand  each  other  if  they  speak  slowly. 
(The  Navajo  say  that  the  Apache  talk  bad  '  avajo,  the  Apache  that  the  Havajo  talk 
poor  Apache  l) 

In  the  early  17th  century  the  Navajo  lived  in  northern  New  Mexico,  in  the 
Chama  region  northwest  of  Santa,  Fe.   They  raided  the  Jemez  and  other  pueblos,  and 
a  monastery  for  their  conversion  was  founded  in  1622  on  the  ?ao  Grande  near  Es- 
panola,  Nev;  Mexico.  During  the  historic  period,  the  Navajo  expanded  greatly  in 

jjopulation  and  territory,  reinforced  by  s.'.aves  captured  from  the  Pueblo  and  the 
Mexicans  and  by  refugees  from  the  Pueblo  (especially  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
during  and  after  the  Pueblo  Revolt). 

In  the  18th  century  the  Navajo  held  all  northwestern  New  Mexico.   By  the 

searly  19th  century  they  had  spread  into  northeastern  Arizona.   They  have  continued 
important  and  populous  to  the  present  time.   Only  since  the  1850' s,  however,  have 
they  been  peaceful.   Until  that  time  the  Navajo  were  greatly  feared  by  Mexicans 

land  Pueblo  peoples  alike,  and  in  the  esLvly   days  they  occasionally  made  raids  as 

:  f ar  as  Nebraska  to  fight  the  Pawnee. 

I 

Sou.them  Athapascan,    or  Apache,    culture   is  basically  and  originally  that   of 

a  simple  hunting  people,    v;ith  few  of   the  more  advanced  cultural    traits   such  as   the 
sedentary,    agricultural  Pueblo  had.      The  Navajo,    and   to  a  less   extent  other  Apache 
groups,    acquired  features   of  Pueblo   culture,    later  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  culture; 
md   the  eastern  Apache  acquired  features   cf   the  Plains   Indian  culture.      But   the 
fundainental,    original  Apache   culture   seemr    to  have  been  a  simple   one,    in  basic  as- 
pects not  unlike   that  of   the   Great  Basin   Shoshoneans.      It  apparently  was  quite 
-ifferent,   however,    except   in   the  most  general   way,    from  that  of   the  northern 
:  Athapascans   of  western  Canada. 
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Ite  oajr  iaajfine  somethirvg  of  the  cultursi  equipment  of  the  ori^iasi  i^aci:*,   *s 
they  drifted  southward  through  the  Fl'^ins.    frcn  the  M*cJCftasie  draiaa^.  horns  of  the 
northern  Athapascans,   down  into   the  Missouri  draicv--'    '-"■"  -^icross   the  upp«sr  .ir'cwS-is 
River.      They  depended  upon  hxintin^  and  wild  plsnts  for  sustenjuice.     They  had  no 
n^riculture.      Their  rude  dwelliners  wer'?  ojsde  of  poles  and  brush  or  esrth.    ;^kin  to 
the  historic  wickiup.      The   sinew^b&cked  bow  wss   their  chief  weapon:    the  d.v:    .•■; 
probably  used  as  a  ^>«*st  of  burden.     Probably  they  manufactured  basketry,   but  - 
originally  -  no  pottery:   nor  was   there  any  weaTinjg.      Their  !^rments  and  moccasins 
'rfere  probably  of  buckskin.      Descent  was  matrilineal-      Probably  they  were  polyarnou*. 
There  were  localised  kinship  groups  of  the  "extended  family"    type,   but  no  clans. 
TT:ieir  medicine  men  were  called   "chanters".      They  held  ceremonial  sings  and  made 
offerings   to  the  supematurals.      They  buried   their  dead. 

One  important  cultural   trait   seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  southfira 
Athapascans  in  the  Plains  before  ent'^ring  the   Southwest   —  pottery.      The  sparse 
Apache  and  Navajo  pottery  of  historic  times  is   totally  different  frcm  the  Pueblo 
(except  for  some  Navajo  painted  pottery  obviously  imitating  Pueblcan) ,  yet   the 
northern  Athapascans  do  not  m&kfi  potter^-.      Unless  we  assume   that   the  original 
Af'i.ipascans  once  did  make  pottery  and  lost   the  art,    for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
wv  must   think  that   the  Apache  c?me   in  contact  in  the  Plains  with  a  sedentary  people* 
probably  Caddoan,   and   lenmed  from  them  the  c-c ramie  art.     At  all  events  Ap&ch« 
v'uid  Navajo  potterj-  is  far  more  like  Plains  pottery  in  appearance   than  like  Pueblcar 
pottery. 

During  centuries  of  fairly  close  --  albeit  usually  warlike  --  contact  *-ith 
tho  Pueblo  peoples,  the  Apache  tribes  acquired  various  Items  of  Pueblo  culture. 
Both  in  OAtorial  thin,58  (notably  in  agriculture,  and  probably  in  an  increased 
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development  of  pottery  and  basketry)    and  in   social  and  religious  matters   this   in- 
fluence is  seen.      The  clans  of  the  western  Apache  and  the  Navajo,    the  masked  dan.cers 
of  several  Apache  trites,    the  complex  rituals  of  the  Navajo,    the   sand-paintings  of 
the  Jicarilla,   Western  Apache,    and  especially  Navajo,    all   are  evidence   of  Pueblo 
contacts. 

The  Navajo  were  most   strongly  affected  by  Pueblo   culture,    mainly  at  a  rela- 
tively late  period  —  at   the  end   of   the   17th  century,    when  majiy  Pueblo   fled  to    join 
ihem  at  the   time   of   the  Piaeblo  Rebellion  against   the   Spanish.      Weaving  was  learned 
)y   the  Navajo   from   the  Pueblo  people  and  gradually  large  herds   of  sheep  v/ere   ac- 
[uired  —   largely  by  raids   on  Spanish  ranches   in  New  Mexico. 

The  first  historical   references  by  the   Spanish  to  Navajo  herds  and  Navajo  weav- 
ing are  only  after  1750.      By  the  end  of  the   century  Navajo  blanket-weaving  was   an 
stablished  and  important   industry.      Silversmi thing,    the   other  craft  now  character- 
istic of  the  Navajo,   did  not  begin  until   the   1850' s,    coming  partly  from  Anglo-Ameri- 
-an  sources  through  the  Plains   tribes,  partly  from  Mexican  sources.      Turquoise  came 
rnto  use   on  the    silver  jewelry  of   the  Navajo   about  1880. 

The  modem  Navajo,    consequently,    is  far  different  culturally  from  his   forbears 
:r  centuries  ago.      He  -   or  his  wife   -  has  learned  and  adopted,    at   one   time   or  another, 
le  manufacture  of  pottery,    of  woven  wool  blankets,    of   turquoise  and  silver  jewelry, 
le  practice   of  agriculture,    and  an  elaborate   social   and  religious   system.      He   is  a 
rseman  and  a  sheepherder,    and  today  at   times  a  truck-driver.      The  Navajo  now  fre- 
ently  wears  clothes  like   those  of  white   ranchers  —    ten  gallon  hat,    bright   colored 
irt,    blue  denim  pants,    and  high-heeled  boots.      His  wife  wears  a  velveteen  bodice 
Id   flowing  skirt.      But   the  Navajo   still  lives   in  a  hogan,    or  roundish  hut   of  logs 
t  i  earth,    always  with   the  door  to    the  east. 
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It  was  from  the  Plains  Indians  that  the  v/hite  man's  generally  accepted  con- 
ception of  Indian  costumes  and  customs  was  derived.  Because  the  Siotuc  v/ore  "war- 
"bonnets"  of  feathers,  all  Indians  were  popularly  depicted  in  that  headdress.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  also  that  every  alDoriginal  American  hunted  iDuffalo  on  horse- 
back, lived  in  "bison-hide  tipis,  and  made  scalp-taking  his  chief  recreation. 
Without  doubt,  however,  the  picturesque  and  romantic  tribes  of  the  Plains,  in 
historic  times,  notably  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa,  did  actually  affect  many  cultural 
features  of  the  Apache. 

The  eastern  Apache  tribes  -  Lipan,  Mescalero,  Jicarilla  -  did  hunt  the  bison, 
use  horses,  dwell  in  tijjis,  take  scalps,  and  wear  clothing  of  Plains  type.   Con- 
sonantly with  this  Plains  bias,  there  was  far  less  Pueblo  influence  -  the  eastern 
iApache  had  little  or  no  pottery,  no  weaving,  and  less  developed  basketry.  They 
had  very  little  agriculture  (except  the  Jicarilla),  had  no  clans,  and  did  not  have 
a  complex  religious  system  of  Puebloan  affiliation. 

The  Apache  nations,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  fierce  and  warlike  through- 
out their  known  history.   Enemy  peoples,  they  were  indeed,  to  Pueblo  and  Pima; 
to  Mexican  and  Anglo-American.  They  menaced  and  repeatedly  attacked  the  Rio 
j-rande  pueblos  and  the  early  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Rio  G-randc  area. 

As  described  in  Bandolier's  novel  "The  Delight  MaJ-'ers",  the  abaiadonment  of 
:the  Pajarito  Plateau  (Bandolier  National  Monument)  may   have  been  due  to  Navajo 
it  tacks.  There  were  Navajo  raids  on  the  Jemez  in  the  early  17th  century.  Recur- 
rent Apache  attacks  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  outlying  pueblos  and  missions 
:!ast  of  the  Manzanos  in  the  1670' s.   At  the  same  time  the  Apache  carried  their 
-ttacks  west  -  they  raided  Hawikuh,  one  of  the  Zuni  towns  in  westernmost  New 
ilexico,  in  October  1572,  killing  the  priest  and  destroying  the  church. 
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iHiring  the  18th  century  the  most  prominent  fields  of  Apache  warfare  were 
r-outhern  Texas  and  southern  Arizona.   The  Lipan  Apache  who  occupied  v;esternmost 
Texas  gave  considerable  trouble  to  the  Spanish  colonists  and  troops  at  Sa,n  Antonio, 
When  the  Spanish  assayed  conciliation  and  "built  missions  for  the  Apache  on  the  San 
Saba  River,  they  brought  down  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  northern  enemies 
of  the  Apache  -  the  Comanche  and  Wichita  -  who  destroyed  the  missions^  and  routed 
a  Spanish  exmy   sent  into  the  Panhandle  against  them. 

In  the  region  of  southern  Arizona,  then  part  of  northern  Sonora,  the  western 
Apache,  nov;  called  San  Carlos  and  White  Hiver,  and  the  Chiricahua  Apache,  repeat- 
edly raided  the  peaceful  Pima  Indians  and  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Pima 
coujitry,  (such  as  San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  Tumacacori,  nov/  Turaacacori  ITational  Monu- 
ment),  Several  campaigns  against  the  Apache  from  the  Sp.-anish  presidios,  or  mili- 
tary posts,  in  northern  Sonora  and  northv/estern  Chihuahua,  such  as  Janos  and 
Pronterc'.s  and  Tubac  (later  moved  to  Tucson)  were  inconclusive. 

The  Navajo  remained  relatively  quiet  during  the  18th  century,  mai:ing  only 
occasional  raids,  and  held  in  check  by  the  Spanish  thj^oiigh  bribes  and  occa.sional 
iexpeditions.   After  the  Mexican  revolution  they  took  the  v/ar-path  again,  and  from 
about  1820  on  the  Mexican  and  Pueblo  settlements  -  above  all  the  peaceable  Hopi  — 
suffered  from  continual  Navajo  attacks.   The  unfortunate  Hopi  were  especially 
harassed  by  Navajo  raiding  in  the  1840' s  and  1850' s,  despite  the  presence,  after 
1845,  of  United  States  troops  in  Nev;  Mexico. 

Finally,  in  1863,  a  real  campaign  against  the  turbulent  Navajo  was  initiated, 
mder  the  leadership  of  Kit  Carson.   The  Navajo  were  thoroughly  defeated  and  their 
country  laid  v/aste.  They  were  roun.ded  up  in  Canyon  de  Chelly  (nov;  a  National  Mon- 
iment)  by  Carson  in  January  1864  and  marched  across  New  Mexico  to  a  reservation 
)n  the  Pecos  near  Port  Sumner.   Later  they  were  allov/ed  to  return  to  their  home 

•a.nge  and  since  then  have  flourished  and  increased, 
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The  reduction  and  movements  of  the  eastern  Apacho  during  the  16th  century 
liave  TDO'^n  nrevio^isly   sketched;   th^  gave  no  trouble  in  the  19th,     But  the  west- 
ern Apache  and,    especially,    the  Chiricahua  (and  Mim"bros)  Apache  gave  plenty  of 
troul'lo.     Apacho  warfare  ended  only  with  the  final   surrender  of  Goronimo  and  his 
band  in  1886. 

There  were  also  other  enemy  peoples,   during  historic  times,    who  will  now  "bo 
"briefly  discussod. 

A  linguistic  division  of  the  Ajricrican  Indians,    quite  distinct  from  the  Atha- 
pascan,  and  rivalling  it  in  importance  and  extent,    is  the  Shoshoncan   stock.      It 
is  generally  thought,   however,    that  while  the  Athapascan  group  has  no  lingiaistic 
relatives  in  the  New  'v7orld,    the  Shoshonccui  t^roup  tics  up  with  a  number  of  others - 
Piman  and  Nahuatl,   perhaps  Tanoan,   and  various  others  -  to   form  the  "Uto- 
Aztckan"   or  "Patlan"   or  "Aztcc-Tanoan"   language  family  or  linguistic  super-stock. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  Shoshoncan  family  is  the  wide  range  and  diver- 
sity of  culture  represented  by  its  members.  The  more  easterly  Shoshoncan  tribes 
have  talcen  over  Plains  culture  to  va^/ing  de^:^rees;  they  will  be  mentioned  here- 
inafter. Aid  a  southern  tribe  is  typically  Puebloan  in  culture  -  the  Hopi  speak 
a  Shoshoncan  language.  The  typical  Shoshoncan  tribes,  however,  are  those  of  the 
Great  Basin  and  of   Southern  California, 

The  northeastern  Shoshoncan  tribes   formerly   extended  across  the  Rockies   into 
-ontana  and  were  a  Plains  people.      At   about   the  beginning:  of  the  historic  period 
In  America  the  Slackfoot   or  the   Sioiix  drove  them  back  into   cind  across  the  moun- 
tains.     They  arc  the  Wind  River   Shoshoni  ond  the   Snake  Indians.      But   a  division 
il  these  broke  off  ond  drifted  south  through  the  Plains  instead  -  the  Padouca  or 
'omanche.     These  latter,    after  their  arrivrl  in  the  Panhandle  region  about   1700, 
'crc  the  most   fen.red  of  all   the  cnerny  peoples   in  the  general   southwestern  arca» 
•aiding  as  far  as  the  G-ulf  Coast  of  Texas,    and  to  Durango   in  central  Mexico* 
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The  Comanche  were,    "by  the  time  they  ari'iveci  in  the  Southwest,    a  typical  Plainn 
tribe  -  horse:aen,    'bison-hunter.-:,    fighterjj  and  raiders,   wearing  feather  "wai'- 
"bonnets"   and  living  in  skin  tipis. 

Long  TDeforG  th.e  arrival  of  the  Coraancho,   houover,    and  quite  possibly  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Athapascans,    another  Shoshoneaji  tribe  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  mountains  of  Utah  and  \vcstcrn  Colorado,    and,    later   extending  dov;n 
into  northern  Hew  Mexico.     These  wore  the  Uto,    an  importojnt  tribe.     Their  culture 
was  originally  and  basically  of  G-reat  Basin  SlioshonecJii  type,   but   certain  Plains 
elements  were  cddcd  to   it,    probably  vrithin  relatively  recent   times  -  use  of  the. 
horse  and  of  the  tipi.    Plains  type  of  clothing  and  moccasins,    and  the   Sun  Dance* 

The  Ute  also  were  formidable  adversaries   in  their   time.      Some  of  the  Hopi 
sa;.^  that   the  Ute,    not   the  ITavaJo,    formerly  were  their   traditional   enemies.      There 
is   evidence  SLiggosting  Ute  occupation  in   the  Ghama  Vallej''  in  northern  Nc-.v  Mexico, 
not   lon-i;;  after  its  abandonment   in  latc-prchistoric   times,    by   sedentary  a^^riciil- 
tural  Pueblo   Indir.ns.      The  Uto  and  the  Navajo  used  to   fight   each  other  rather 
often  and  quite  ent}.msiastical]y. 

If  cat  tacks  of  nomad  raiders,    added  to   the  23-year  drought  ajid  other  factors, 
led  to  the  abandonment   of  Mesa  Vordo   (now  Mesa  Verde  iTational  Park)    and  the 
evacuation  of  other   cliff  dvjollings   in  northern  areas  of  the   Southwest    (as   Can- 
yon de  Chelly,   ilavajo  rjnd  Hovenwcep  National  Monuments)   toward  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,    these  raiders  were  probably  Uto. 


#  #  # 
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UNITED  STATES 

DSFJffiTMSKT  01   THE  INTERIOR 

MELIOHANDm/I  EOS  THE  FPJISS 

Please  do  not  release  until  after  June  30,  1939. 

OUR  OTN  SFMISH-MIERICAI>I  CITIZENS  AND  THE  S0UTH;7EST  V{HICH  TlffiY  COLONIZED. 

Almost  a  full  life-span  of  "three  score  years  and  ten"  'before  the  first  per- 
manent En£;lish  settlement  was  estahlished  in  Virginia,  nearly  a  centvry   "before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  the  New  Snglend Coast,  the  adventurous  Conquistadores  and 
devoted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up  from  Mexico  i;ito  the  regions  v/e  knov/  today 
as  New  Mexico  and  Ai'izona, 

"1540,  when  Coronado  CTine"  ,  not  1607  nor  1520,  is  the  reckoning  milestone  of 
histor;-  today  in  that  colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent  spaces,  of  fantastically 
eroded  mountains,  of  prehistoric  ruins,  picturesque  Indian  pueblos,  Navajo  herds- 
men, and  ancient  Spanish  missions;  where  high  altitudes  ;md  s\m-drenched  deserts 
combine  to  produce  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates  in  the  v/orld.  Here  three 
widely  separated  branches  of  the  hum.an  race,  each  with  its  equally  distinctive 
culture,  have  left  their  indelible  impress.  And  the  prehistoric  past  has  cast 
its  spell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will  celebrate  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial,  May  to 
October,  inclusive.  Because  of  the  related  interest  of  the  26  Southwestern  na- 
tional monu-ments  which  it  administers,  and  because  1940  marks  also  the  centennial 
of  Adolph  Bandelier,  pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist  for  when  Bandelier 
National  Monument  is  named,  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
p£irtnent  of  the  Interior  seeks,  through  this  series  of  articles,  to  explain  the 
significance  of  these  two  anniversaries. 


^^^ICLE  VI.   THE  EIRST  EUT.OPEAN  EXPLORERS  OF  im  SOUTBTEST. 

By  Charlie  R»  Steen 
Jujaior  Park  Archeologist 
j-he  histor;/  of  hov;  the  first  European  explorers  came  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  is  the  stor^-  of  a  few  men  and  of  many  courageous  exploits.   Ehat  his-* 
toi-y  might  be  said  to  begin  in  Mexico  City  in  1536. 

Cortcz  v/as  quarri;ling  vrith  Mendosa.  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  and 
^idendoza,  the  Vice-I.oy  sent  by  Sj  ain,  had  been  bitter  political  enemies  since  the 
latter' s  af.oointment.   Cortez  felt  that  his  ri.ht  to  titles  and  riches  had  not 
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"been  satisfied.  He  demanded  that  he  be  given  permission  to  explore  the  country 
northv/est  of  Mexico  City.  Mendoza  was  equally  as  insistent  that  his  ovm  politi- 
cal henchmen  should  explore  the  unlrnown  country-.  All  that  v/as  known  of  this 
northern  land  was  the  stor;i/-  repeatedly  told  oy  the  Indians  that  in  that  place 
lived  other  Indians,  unbelicvahly  rich. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  in  April,  1535,  when  a.  foraging  party  of  Spanish 
soldiers  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  met  a  quartet  of  r.-ig;ged  men  —  throe  Spaniards 
and  a  slave  (variously  designated  as  Esteban,  the  Moor,  or  the  I^Iegro,  Estehan). 
These  four  were  the  sole  survivors  of  an  expedition  of  more  than  600  who  had  set 
out  from  Havana  eight  years  before  to  fou.nd  a  colony  on  the  Florida  coast.   They 
had  walked  all  the  way  from  that  distant  landing  place  to  the  Pacific, 

If  to  us,  it  is  amazing  that  these  men  should  have  appeared,  as  if  by  magic, 
from  a  land  unknown  to  the  Spaniard.s,  v;hat  must  have  been  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  their  contemporaries  '• 

The  four  wanderers  vrere  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez,  who  had  set  out  from  Spain  with  five  ships,  600  men,  and  patents  for  a 
colony  to  be  founded  at  Las  Palmas ,  proba.bly  a  location  in  what  is  now  Elorida. 
Alvar  ITunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  v;as  treasurer  of  the  expedition.  Bad  luck  overtook 
the  little  fleet  after  it  left  Havana,  and  it  was  driven  ashore  at  Tajnpa  3py.   De 
iiarvaez,  against  the  wishes  of  de  Vaca,  insisted  on  exploring  the  interior.  VJith 
300  men  and  forty  horses  he  struck  inland,  having  agreed  to  meet  the  fleet  fai'- 
ther  west  along  the  coast.  The  captain  of  the  fleet,  a  pilot  who  cotsld  claim 
3ome  knowledge  of  the  countr^r,  watched  the  last  of  the  pjirty  disappear  into  the 
ieep  unkno\7n  forests.  He  patroled  the  coast  line  for  twelve  long  months,  but 
round  no  trace  of  the  explorers.  At  last  he  reluctantly  ret\irned  to  Havana. 
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Ca"be2;a  de  Vp„ca,  who  v/itlx  Esteljan  the  sla.ve,  Andres  Dorantes,  and  Alonso  del 
lastillo  Maldonado,  comprised  the  group  of  survivors,  had  eight  long  years  of 
^lardship  and  peril  to  endure  "before  he  was  to  meet  the  scouting  party  in  ITorthv/est 
iexico,  regain  civilization,  and  write  his  amazing  story. 

De  Vaca  had  seen  the  remainder  of  Narvaez' s  three  hundred  men  meet  death, 
ometimes  singly,  sometimes  "by  scores.   The  fast  diminishing  party  had  continued 
■nlsnd,  always  going  toward  the  west.  Finally  they  came  out  on  the  coad;  again  and 
ecided  to  huild  "boats  and  proceed  with  their  exploration  "by  water.  Almost  sta.rv- 
ng,  they  were  attacked  alike  "by  disease  and  the  unfriendly  Indians.  More  than  a 
core  lost  their  lives.  At  last  thoy  completed  five  "boats  and  set  out.  These 
ressels  wore  "built  of  treos  cut  on  the  spot;  the  iron  used  v/as  that  garnered  from 
purs,  stirr^ips,  and  other  metal  equipment.  The  few  remaining  horses  were  killed, 
heir  flesh  eaten,  and  their  hides  n-a,de  into  water  "bags. 

Not  one  of  the  men  was  a  navigator.  The  six  v/eeks  during  v;hich  the  little 
■-leet  mana.ged  to  stay  together  v;ere  filled  with  dangers  on  the  viater  as  v;ell  as 
rom  the  Indians  on  the  shore. 

Eventually  the  "boat  of  which  de  Vaca  was  commander  was  wrecked.  The  crew 
2ached  a  nearby  island  only  to  be  captured  by  the  Indians.   Captors  and  captives 
iLike  were  star-z-ing.  Many  died.  The  living  subsisted  by  digging  roots  from  under 
.;  le  water.  Be   Vaca  Called  the  island  "M-^lhado"  —  the  unluclcy. 

De  Vaca' s  shipiris.tes  were  soon  scattered.   Some  were  captured  by  neighboring 
•ibes;  some  wandered  away  in  vain  quest  of  Spanish  settlements.   He  himself 
■caped  a  year  later,  and  on  another  island,  a  few  miles  distant,  found  the  three 
-0  were  to  bo  the  companions  of  his  tr,avcls.   VHien  the  reunited  adventurers  cctinted 
jj'  er  the  members  of  their  expedition,  they  v/ere  sble  to  name  only  five  who  v;ere  not 
)\  sitively  knov;n  to  be  dead.  These  five  were  never  heard  of  again. 
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For  five  lorii^  years  de  Vaca,  Dorajites,  Maldonado  and  the  slave  Esteban  lived 
miserably  as  slaves  to  the  Indians  in  the  same  place.  The  scene  of  their  bondage 
was  near  our  present  cities  of  San  Antonio  or  Galveston,  Texas.  At  last  an  op^- 
portunity  to  escape  presented  itself.   Their  Indian  masters  v/ent  into  the  in- 
terior to  harvest  the  fruits  of  the  prickly  pear,  a  much  prized  article  of  food, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  three  companions  left  the  settlement  and  walked  towai'd 
"the  west.  They  did  not  know  whether  they  would  find  v/ild  tribes  who  would  tor- 
•ture  and  kill  them,  waterless  deserts,  or  irapa-ssable  moimtains,  for  the  whole 
region  was  completely  unknov^-n. 

Good  fortune,  however,  tempered  their  difficulties.  In  some  miserable  hut 
along  his  way,  de  Vaca  was  called  upon  to  cure  one  of  the  Indians.  From  thc.t 
aoment  the  Spaniards  were  treated  ^^rith  the  greatest  respect  and  kindness,  since 
undoubtedly  they,  were  medicine  men  of  power.   Guides,  sometimes  nionbering  hun- 
Ireds,  conducted  them  from  the  borders  of  one  tribe  to  those  of  the  next.  The 
.'est  in  food  was  bestov;ed  on  them,  although  these  Indiojis  whom  they  met  during 

he  first  part  of  their  journey  were  as  wretchedly  poor  o.s  those  who  had  hold 
J  e  Vaca  captive. 

For  two  years  the  little  party  journeyed  westward.  They  continued  to  act 

s  medicine  men,  the  grateful  Indians  directing  them  on  their  way.  They  made 
I ae  acquaintance  of  an  unknovm  animal  when  one  day  after  skirting  a  mountain 

xnge,    they  came  upon  some  Indians  who  presented  them  with  the  skins  of  a  str-^nge 
::2ast  —  the  American  bison,  De  Vaca  was  thus  the  first  Sioropean  to  report  the 
r-esence  of  bison.  He  had  penetrated  to  the  south  of  the  great  plains  v^here  the 
»:iffalo  roamed. 
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Now,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
under  the  treaty  of  December  11,  ISGl,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican 
Republic,  f'U-  the  extradition  of  criminals,  I  isk  and  require  that  the  said  parties,  to 
wit,  Rafael  Garza,  Gregorio  Garza,  Soferino  Juarez,  Rafael  Treviuo,  Pedro  Rodriguez, 
Brigido  Olivares,  Pablo  Parra,  and  one  Obispo,  be  delivered  to  me  to  answer  the  charges 
of  i)urglary  and  assault  witii  intent  to  murder,  and  that  the  said  Segundo  Garza  and 
Kudolfo  Espronceda,  so  forcibly  taken  from  jiil  as  aforesaid,  and  carried  into  Mexico, 
be  delivered  to  me  to  answer  the  respective  charges  against  them,  to  wit,  murder 
against  Garza,  and  h(irse-stealing  against  Es))ronceda. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  C.  RUSSELL, 
Judcje  Twenty -fifth  Judicial  District,  Texas. 
Brownsville,  Te'C.,  August  23,  1877. 


•^ 


iMILlTAKY  LINE  OF  T»  E  STATES  OF  TAMAULU'AS,  SAN   LUIS   POTOSI,   AND   II.   VERA  CRU- 

ZANA GENERAL    IN    CHIEF. 

Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  communication  dated  day  before  yester- 
day, in  which  my  attonticm  is  called  to  the  deed  perpetrated  on  the  night  of  the  llth 
instant,  by  a  band  of  highwaymen,  who  surprised  the  jail  of  Starr  County,  in  Rio 
Grande  City,  and  liberated  Segundo  Garza,  guilty  of  hooiicide,  and  one  Rudolfo  Es- 
pronceda, accused  of  theft  of  cattle;  said  band  shooting  off  their  arms  and  seriously 
wounding  Mr.  Noah  Cox,  county  judge,  and  the  jailer.  You  also  inform  me  that  the 
band  was  composed  of  Rafael  Garza,  Gregorio  Garza,  Seferino  Juarez,  Rafael  Treviuo, 
Pedro  Rodriguez,  Brigido  Olivares,  Pablo  Parra,  and  one  Obispo,  who,  after  cominit- 
ting  this  assault,  took  refuge  in  this  territory,  crossing  the  river  Bravo,  a  few  miles 
above  Rio  Grande  City. 

In  reply  to  your  attentive  note  I  will  state  that  I  am  not  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  Tamaulipas,  in  whose  character  you  address  me,  but  a  Mexican  general  in  command 
of  the  army  on  this  frontier,  to  guard  ))nblio  order,  to  see  that  good  and  cordial  rela- 
tions ate  maintained  with  the  United  Stat(!s,  our  neighbor.s,  procuring,  among  other 
things,  security  and  rights  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Bravo. 
To  that  effect  I  have  reported  your  requisition  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  governor  of  Tamaulipas,  who  substitutes  me,  residing  at  C.  Victoria  ; 
_;.■•*-?"-•      •^■•,,,,i^- »..^. ,.■-., y-.a.  ^fV-'t-.v,,,     i;Li    •"....;      .    .,  .M  till  .^■'   '.'Igor -OnTCtriiioUifltran 
pa;ould  admi',  and  shall  r,-iitinue  to  do  so  until  a  result  is  reached!. 
on  With  much  respeit,  I  am  your  excelleucy's  obedient  servant, 

o'  JOHN  C.  RUSSELL, 

Extradition  Jyent  and  Commissioner. 


The  United  States  of  America, 

The  State  of  Texas,  County  of  Cameron : 

To  the  Hon.  Cari.os  Passemento, 

Commissioner  of  Extradition,  Malamoras,  Mexico  : 
Sir  :  Information  having  been  received  from  official  sources  that  on  the  12th  instant 
a  number  of  armed  men  cros-ed  the  Rio  Grande  River  to  Rio  Grande  City,  in  Hi^Li. 
County,  and  the  State  of  Texa^,  and  did  unlawfully,  with  force  and  arms,  break  open 
the  county  jail  of  said  Starr  County,  and  release  two  persons  confined  for  high  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  said  State,  to  wit,  Seguudo  Garza,  charged  with  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, and  Rudolfo  Espronceda,  of  the  crime  of  larceny  of  property  of  more  thau  .$2.5  in 
value.  The  said  armed  men,  at  the  time  of  rehasing  said  prisoners,  shot  and  danger- 
ou.sly  wounded  Noah  Cox,  esq.,  county  attorney  of  said  Starr  County,  and  the  jafler. 
The  following-nara^d  persons  were  engaged  in  breaking  the  jail  and  shooting  said 
Noah  Cox  and  the  said  jailer,  and  each  now  stands  charged  with  the  crime  of  bnr"lary 
and  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  to  wit,  Rafael  Garza,  Gregorio  Garza,  Seterino 
Juarez,  Rafael  Trevino,  Pedro  Rodriguez, Pablon,  Obispo,  Biigido  Oli- 
vares, and  Pablo  Parra.  All  of  the  above-named  criminals  are  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  are  believed  to  be  in  tiie  Stare  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Now,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  governor  of  the  said  State  of  Texas,  as  extradition 
agent  and  commissioner  duly  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded 
December  11,  ld61,  for  the  extradition  of  criminals,  now  in  force  between  the  Uiifted 
States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  I  denumd  and  require  that  the  jail- 
breakers,  charged  with  the  double  crime  of  ourglary  and  assault  with  iutent  to  mur- 

'der,  on  proper  proof  beiug  made,  be  delivered  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  of  said 

'  Starr  County  for  trial  and  puuishtiieut. 


Here   they  iDegan 
,d  adobe  —   3aid  to 

Indians  v;hom   the 
SLry  hut .3,    it   in  no 
Gd  with   tho  po.^ sea- 
id  not    3ee  any  of 
w  Mexico,    for  they 
ai  River  in  Sonora, 
long  the  wa;/  gave 

led  their  hope  —- 
uck^'"   omeni      It 
'aca  met   the   Span- 
td   seen  in  ei-:jht 
Tnon  thov  ar- 
riosity  bestowed 
pernatur.al. 
;)riti3;j,    and  after- 
old  by   the  v/ander- 
ficiilt   of  accGoS    it 
as.irdoi.1.3  jo'iirncy 


used  even  more   in- 
terest in  tne  conquest  oi    tnar  xana  norui  ox  twx-cj,      xi.  uxi/ies  v/ith  houses  of 
rtone  and  ado"be  tl.er^^  would  s-orcly  be  as  ntuch  v;oalt}'.  as  among  the  Aztecs  cuid 
Incas.     Had  not  ho,    de  Vaca,    handled  their  turquoise? 
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Tex.,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  instant,  wounding  the  county  attorney,  Mr.  Noah  Cos 
and  the  jailer,  and  rescuing  two  prisoners  therefrom,  whose  return  to  our  authorities 
also  demanded. 

I  notice  that  you  disclaim  being  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  alleginj 
that  you  are  simply  a  general  of  Mexico,  iu  command  of  the  troops  on  this  frontier,  an 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  public  order,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  and  coi 
dial  relations  with  the  United  States;  and  that,  therefore,  you  reported  my  requisitio 
to  the  Supreme  Government  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  governor  of  Tamaulipas,  residing  i 
the  city  of  Victoria.  You  also  state  that,  being  prompted  by  the  best  wishes  to  prov 
the  good  disposition  of  the  Mexican  authorities  toward  the  capture  and  punishment  c 
the  criminals  who  marched  on  our  frontier,  you  enclose  me  the  printed  slips  contair 
iugtlie  official  telegrams  relating  to  the  .iff  lirs  at  Rio  Grande  City,  by  which  I  coal 
learn  the  efficient  and  energetic  measures  taken  to  arrest  and  punish  the  criminal 
some  of  whom  have  been  captured,  and  are  now  in  the  jail  of  your  city.  You  furtbe 
state  that  the  prisoners  are  so  held  and  subject  to  the  proper  authority  of  your  countr 
to  whom  such  matters  correspond,  who  doubtless  will  determiua  if,  according  to  th 
extradition-treaty  between  the  two  republics,  tliey  shsll  be  delivered  over. 

You  conclude  by  regretting  that  the  authorities  of  Tamaulipas  are  charged  with  ba 
faith  in  this  disagreeable  incident,  and  that,  in  compliance  with  your  duty,  you  pre 
test  again.st  so  gratuitous  and  baseless  an  accusation. 

In  replying  to  your  communication,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that,  under  the  fourt 
article  of  the  extradition-treaty,  I  made  the  rt-quisition  on  you,  as  the  chief  civil  ai 
thority  of  Tamaulipas,  because  I  was  informed  that  you  had  been  coistitutionall 
elected  governor  of  the  State  at  the  last  elections,  and  duly  installeil  as  such,  and  thii 
though  by  leave  of  the  legislatnie  you  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  federal  forci 
on  this  line,  and  a  substitute  was  temporarily  acting  in  your  place,  still  yon  were  th 
recognized  and  real  governor,  so  far  as  our  government  was  concerned  in  its  intei 
national  relations  with  your  country.  On  this  ground  I  addressed  my  demand  to  yoi 
assuming  that  unless  you  had  formally  resigned  the  office  of  governor  you  continue 
in  that  dejnre  character,  notwithstanding  that  de  facto  you  were  under  a  leave  of  al 
sence,  and  that,  for  ihe  purposes  of  the  iuternational  treaty  of  extradition,  you  wer 
embraced  in  the  denomination  of  the  chief  civil  authority  of  your  State. 

I  regret  exceedingly,  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  and  requiring  the  prom p 
est  action  to  serve  as  a  swift  exf'inle  to  the  outlaws  who  infest  our  border,  that  tL 
fi;iTto.-rj  ■,ptinri_  "f  sji  iTjlv  rer'o  t^-'o  f:\rt  (  f  .tjixjlemajid  to  '•■1"^  authorities  at  ths  '_^ 

•  [Telegram.]  \   ,.  ^,  |,;c 

Brownsvillf.,  Tex.,  Angusi  29,  1877.  'f< 
His  Excellency  R.  B.  Hubbard:  •  ^ 

Have  just  had  a  call  from  General  Benavides,  who  informs  me  that  three  prisoners 
have  been  captured,  but  asks  delay  in  delivery  on  my  demand,  rs  immediate  rendition 
will  diminish  prospects  of  capturing  others  I  demand  all,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
believing  the  comitv  of  all  nations  requires  their  delivery  under  existing  circumstances. 
General  Benavides  stated  that  he  would  at  once  couvey  to  the  central  government  my 
views,  as  he  concurred  in  them. 

JOHN  C.  RUSSELL. 

Exlradition  Agent, 


[Telbgram.J 

'  Executive  Office,  8tate  of  Texas, 

Austin,  August  30,  ISTy. 
Hon.  J.  C.  RussEi.L,  '  .-  ^''a    J 

Extradition  Agent,  Brownsville,  Ttx.:  j"     r--^ 

Y'our  demand  approved.  The  republic  if  Mexico  will  cxhibft  ^generons  spirit  of 
comity  as  well  as  justice  by  delivering  all  the  marauders,  irrespective  of  nationality. 
I  hope  it  will  be  done  in  good  faith  and  w  thout  unneces'^ary  delay. 

^  R.  B.  HUBBARD,  Governor. 


[TeUigram.] 

I         Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  30, 1877. 
His  Excellency  R.  B.  Hubbard,  Governor: 

Received  reply  from  .Judge  Pass'>ment,  jjxtradition  agent,  to  my  demand.  He  says 
prilbnersin  Matamoras  jail  claim  Mexicau'citizenship  and  exemption  from  extradition 
He  awaits  proof  from  nie  that  this  claim  is  untrue,  because  if  true  he  will  not  extra 
dite.    Should  I  fail  iu  proof,  which  is  prollable,  what  next? 

^  JOHN  C.  RUSSELL, 

Exlradition  Agent. 
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been  given  you  by  your  government  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  two 

'^I  a^ai'n'reiterate  my  sincere  regret  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  your  atten- 
tion toU.e  facts  n.entioned,  and\eg  to  subscribe  myself,  with  the  assurance  of  my 
consideration  and  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  TOHN  C   RUSSELL 

Extradition  Aycnt  and  Commissioner. 


BnowNSViLLK,  Tex.,  August  29,  A.  D.  1877. 
His  Excellency  R  B.  Hubbard,  Austin,  Tex.: 

Sir-  On  mv  arrival  here  I  made  a  demand  on  Governor  Servando  Canales,  ot  la- 
mauHpas  who  i"  now  in  the  city  of  Matamoras,  for  a  return  of  the  armed  men  who 
e  H^aied  in  break,ng  the  county  .jail  of  Starr  County,  to  the  civil  ^^.''^ ->">««  ^ftb^t 
couurv,  a  copy  of  which  deu.and  I  herewitl,  inclose,  also  the  reply  ot  Genera  Canales 
to  that  demand  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  reply  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  to  l.un 
'"Is  GeerU  Canales  disolain.s  iny  authorit^  to  deliver  the  parties  con,pa.ned  o   under 

the  treaty,  I  u.ade  another  demand  up<.u  D7\C=^'l"^P;^^«t'"n'''Vi  f^fv?l  nnthoHtv 
instance.\vho,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  duly  appointed  by  the  chief  c.v.laut^^^^^^ 

of  Tamaulipak  as  extradition  agent,  under  the  treaty  ot  December  11  1861,  and  is 
char-ed  wi  h  the  execution  of  its  provisious-a  copy  of  which  last  demand  1  also  in 
close!    I  also  had  a  call  from  General  Benivedes  to-day.  and  I  inclose  the  substance  of 

""iVoccursto'me  that  delay  is  regarded  by  the  Mexican  '^"tl^'?riti^VVT"e^n'',wToir 
the  adjustment  of  this  matter,  but  for  what  reason  they  should  seek  ,t  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, unless  it  is  to  wear  the  matter  threadbare  and  cast  ,t  ^^^'f'  ^»  ^°  »      Sanue nt. 

Tiiree  of  the  armed  men  engaged  in  the  outrage  at  Rio  Grande  City  on  *"«  l"b  in 
staut  have  been  arrested  by  the  military  authorities,  and  are  now  held  in  custody,  ana 
have  been  held  several  days,  in  the  city  of  Matamoras.  ,      , 

My  tirst  deu.and,  u.a.'e  at  Corpus  Christi,  has  not  been  l^eard  f™m,  nor  has  'n:^  tji^d 
demand,  but  I  was  informed  by  General  Benevides  that  k,  would  be  answeied  this  eve- 
*'"',!'.i.vi '.V-.tb"  "..liraV.  r',    ^.uTjesTT'S'.subo  oo'i.iaKo'  .ciiown   11. c  go>^<i  uisposTiiou  ou  the 

rt  of  the  Mexican  authorities  for  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  the  criminals 
our  frimtier,  I  take  thi  liberty  to  inclose  you  a  few  printed  slips,  containing  various 
ificial  telej.'rains  relating  to  this  afl'air,  by  which  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
eflUcacious  and  energetic  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  the  apprehension  and 
punisliuient  of  the  Kio  Graudo  City  criminals,  some  of  whom  are  already  incarcerated 
in  the  jail  of  this  ci'j-,  as  a  part  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  whi jh  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  as  an  evident  proof  of  the  persecution  instituted  against  them. 

The  authority  to  whom  corresponds  the  knowledge  of  this  affair,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  this  country,  has  in  its  power  the  prisoners,  and  it  will,  without  any  doubt, 
determine,  in  accordance  with  the  extradition-treaty  in  force  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, if  they  ought  to  be  delivered.  At  the  same  time,  the  examination  which  is  now 
being  carried  on  will  tend  to  discover  the  traces  or  whereabouts  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  Deen  captured  hy  the  troop  assigned  to  peiform  that  duty. 

I  III  concluding  this  note,  it  comes  with  pain  to  my  notice  that  the  authorities  of 
iTauian  I i pas  are  accused  of  bad  faii^  in  a  disagreeable  incident,  in  which  they  have  no- 
toriously displayed  all  their  activity  and  energy. 

In  compliance  with  my  duty,  and  in  just  vindicitiou  of  the  authorities  accused,  you 
will  permit  me  to  jirotest,  as  1  now  do,  against  so  gratuitous  a  charge.     In  doing  so  I 
(^ound  myself  on  the  facts  whicli  I  have  stated  in  tlie  course  of  this  communication  . 
I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  myself  as  your  attentive  and  obeditjnt  servant. 
Liberty  and  constitution. 
H.  Matamoras,  August  25,  1877. 

SERVANDO  CANALES. 
M  •.  John  C.  Russell, 

Etlradition  Agent,  <J-c.,  of  Cameron  County,  Texas,  United  States,  Brownsville, 


Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  27, 1877. 
lenoral  Servaxdo  Canales, 

Commanding  State  of  Tamaulipas,  <j-c.,  Matamoras,  Mexico: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  comnmnication  of  the  25th 
5  iBtant,  with  an  inclosure,  in  answer  to  my  demand  made  ou  you  as  governor  of  Ta- 
1  lanlipas,  under  the  extradition-treaty  between  the  two  countries  for  the  surrender  of 
1  le  criminals  who  tied  to  Mexico  after  attacking  the  couuty  jail  at  Rio  Grande  City, 


Here   they  "began 
d  adol^e  —  said  to 

Indians  v;hom   the 
arj/-  hut 3,    it  is  no 
Gd  vrith   the  posse:-;- 
id  not   see  any  of 
w  Mexico,    for  they_ 
ui  River  in  Sonora, 
long  the  way  gave 


^'■'led  their  hope  -- 
uckj''   omeni      It 
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pernatural. 
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I  used  even  wore   in- 

terest in  tne  conquosi;  oi    tnat   lana  nortxi  ux   i,:ex_co.      in  cities  with  houses   of 
ftone  and  ado"be  ther.-.  wo^xLd   surely  be  as  much  wealth,  as  among  t'le  Aztecs  cu:d 
Incas.     Had  not  ho,    dc  Vaca,    handled  their  turouoisc? 
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I  also  demand  and  require  that  said  rescued  prisoners,  to  wit,  Segando  Garza  and 
with  accorX°"to  f'w*^  returned  to  the  sheriff  of  Starr  County,  to  be  respectively  dealt 
With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  C.  RUSSELL, 
Tj„^    ,  ™  .  Extradition  Agent  and  Commissioner. 

Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  27,  1877. 


Sulstance  of  an  interview  bettveen  General  Benavidea  and  myself,  as  extradition  agent  and  com- 
missioner, August  29,  1877. 
I  bad  a  call  from  General  Benavides,  (acsompanied  by  Mr.  Suzeneau,)  who  informed 
me  that  three  of  the  prisoners  who  commi-ted  the  outrage  at  Rio  Grande  City  had  been 
captured  and  were  held  by  the  authorities  of  Tamuilipas;  that  the  demand  for  their 
extradition  which  I  had  made  would  be  a,bswered  to-day  or  to-morrow  mornincr.  nnd 
tbat  the  parties  would  be  delivered  over,  \mt  thought  that  their  immediate  delivery 
ougbt  not  to  be  pressed,  as  the  authorities  were  anxious  to  capture  the  other  parties 
engaged  m  that  outrage;  and  he  also  thought  the  chances  of  their  capture  would  be 
greatly  cliimnished  if  an  immediate  deliveily  took  place.  He  expressed  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  Rafajel  Garza,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  move 
against  Starr  Couut,y  jail.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  partv  would  be 
delivejed  up  except  those  who  were  shown  to  be  United  States  citizens,  and  requested 

that  all 


irrespective 

,  .  ...  ^      -  -- ^.*i  .^»^i.v.i.s  of  the  two 

countries  required  such  action,  if  there  was  a  real  desire  for  peace,  without  regard  to 
treaty  stipulations  In  which  expression  of  opinion  General  Benavides  concurred,  and 
statea  that  be  would  address  the  central  government  and  the  minister  of  war  upon  the 
subject.  1  also  agreed  to  communicate  his  request  for  delay  to  the  governor  of  Texas. 
We  expressed  a  stronp-  desire  for  peace  and  amicable  relations  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, and  that  the  criminals  on  the  border  should  bo  weeded  out. 

JOHN  C.  RUSSELL, 
j  Extradition  Agent  and  Commissioner. 

mote  cities  of  Mexico  and  Victoria  should  have  seemed  to  y>">Q  the  proper  method  of^ 
meeting  my  requisition,  and  particularly  so  when  among  t.ie  dispatches  printed  in 
the  sheet  you  did  iiie  the  honor  to  inclose  in  your  communication  I  find  one  direct 
from  the  minister  of  war,  dated  at  Mexico,  August  14,  to  your  subordinate  officer  at 
Mier — Col.  Francis(j.o  Estrada — coiumauding  him,  by  order  from  the  President  of  the 
republic,  to  place  the  prisoners  when  captured  ^t  the  disposition  of  the  American  au- 
thorities who  may  claim  them,  observing  in  relation  thereto  the  treaty  stipiil.atious  for 
the  extradition  of  criminals.  This  energetic  and  speedy  direction  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, giveu  to  the  military  authority  on  the  frontier,  I  respectfully  submit,  might 
well  be  construed  to  empower  the  coinmander-in-chief  of  the  line  to  act  in  a  matter, 
when  his  inferior  officer  was  so  authorized. 
/-'    'V^  It  is  a  subject  of  proper  congratulation  that  the  Mexican  authorities  have  succeeded 

in  capturing  several  of  the  criminals  who  committed  the  bloody  outrage  at  Rio 
Grande  City,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  their  delivery  should  be  accompanied 
with  as  little  of  any  hampering  or  technical  difficuUy  as  possible,  and  I  therefore  re- 
gret that  you  did  not  inform  me  who  the  authority  was  to  whom  you  alluded  as  hold- 
ing the  prisoners  in  jail  and  who  would  determine  whether  they  should  be  delivered 
under  the  treaty,  so  that  I  might  at  once  have  addressed  him,  and  that  you  did  not  re- 
port or  refer  my  demand  to  him  immediately  instead  of  remitting  the  matter  to  the 
distant  capitals  named  by  you.  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  the  increased  ^ense  of  satisfac- 
tion with  which  the  repeated  protestations  of  good  wishes  in  tbe\pr(>inpt  punishment 
of  the  malefactors,  which  you  so  earnestly  express,  would  have  been  ivceived,  if  coupled 
with  immediate  steps  taken  with  the  local  extradition  agents  for  their  rendition,  in  the 
event  of  your  own  disqualification  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

By  reading  the  printed  sheet  inclosed  in  your  communication,  I  am  informed  that 
the  federal  judge  of  Matamoras,  Mr.  Juan  N.  Margain,  held  the  captured  prisoners  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction  on  the  2"2d  iust;iut,  and  1  would  now  forward  a  recjuisitiou  to 
him  were  it  not  that  grave  doubts  as  to  his  competency  to  act  as  extrailitiou  agent, 
under  the  terms  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  have  arisen  in  my  niiiid.  Hence, 
having  no  other  resource  left,  I  have  this  day  addressed  a  demand  on  the  judge  of  the 
lirst  instance,  although  without  ))ositive  knowledge  that  he  has  been  duly  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  treaty  by  whomsoever  may  be  the  governor  of  Tamaulipas.  j, 

I  trust  that  my  success  in  finally  reaching  the  proper  and  competent  authority  iu  t 
this  urgent  matter  may  correspond  to  my  wishes  and  to  the  charge  you  inform  me  has  I 
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The  wandarers   left  Texas  and  turned  down  into   ChihauJraia,      Here    they  "began 
to  hear  storier.  of  fixed  dwellings  —  houses  built  of  stone  and  ado  "be  —   said  to 
lie    farther  to   the   north,    inhabited  "by   rich  people.      Since   the    Indians  whom   the 
e:q)lorers  had  seen  in  Texas  wore  vei^'-  poor  and  lived  in  tomporarj''  hut.i,    it   i^a  no 
jwondor  that   the    crailders  of  stono  and  adobe  houses  v/cre   credited  vath   the  posse:-;- 
sion  of  e.ll  kinds  of  wealth.      But   de  Vaca  and  his   companions  did  not    see   any  of 
these   dwellings,    v/hich  were,    of  course,    the  Pueblo    towns  of  IJew  Mexico,    for  they 
.'did  not  go   north.     They  contimied  to   the  headvra-ters  of  the  Yaqui  River  in  Sonora, 
on  the  Pacific   slope  of  the  Sierra  Madro  Mountains.      Natives  along  the   wa^/  gave 
them  presents  of  turquoise  and  other   stones. 

Then  came  a  day  that   brought    two   clues;    clues   that   rekindled  their  hoj^e  — - 
an  iron  buckle  and  a  horseshoe,      Never  was  a  horseshoe  a  noro  luckj''  omen.      It 
weant  tha.t  Europeans  had  been  that  way,      Hurr^j^'ing  forward,    de  Vaca  met   the   Span- 
ish raiding  part;.'-  —   the   first  white  men  he  and  his  comrades  had   seen  in  eight 
.ong  years,      ITron  that   time   on  they  were  with  their  ow:i  people.      When  thoy  ar- 
"ived  in  Mexico  City   thoy  were   feted  and  regarded  with  the   curiosity  bestowed 
;'.pon  those  whose  escapes   from  death   seem  to  verge  u]:»on  the    supernatural. 

It  was  not  with  aicazenent  alone    that   the  vice- regal  authorities,    and  after- 
wards the    royal  audiencia  in  Spain  itself,    heard  the   stories   told    oy   the  v/ander- 
rs.      The   accovjit  gave   them  hope.     Though  the  new  land  wa:   difficult,   of  access    it 
ould  be   conquered:      four  I^uropear.s  had  done   it   in   that  lorg  hazardous   jo^irncy 
iith  no  armj''  ai:d  no  map, 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  wrote  a  report  of  his  wanderings  which  aroused  even  moi-e   in- 
terest in  the  conquest  of  that  land  north  of  L'exlco.      In  cities  v;ith  houses   of 
stone  and  adobe  tl.eixi  would   sparely  be  as  mucii  v/ealtli  as  among  the  Aztecs  and 
L'lcas.     Had  not  he,    de  Vaca,   handled  their  turquoise? 
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So  now  the   quarrel  'between  Tendoza  and  Cortez   had  a  new  impetus.     Pushing 

all  his  plans  ahead  of  those   of  Cortez,    Mendoza  appointed  the   newly-commissioned 
governor  of  Nueva  G-alicia,    Francisco  Coronado,    to  undertake   the   exploration  and 
conquest   of  the  northern  lands. 

The   fi^nu-e   of  Coronado   does  not  emerge  very  clearly  at   this   time   for  at   the 
outset  his  work  was  to   be  preceded  "by   that  of  an  Italian  missionary.      This  man 
was  a  memher  of  the  Franciscan  order,    lately  arrived  from  Nicaragua,    Brother  Mark 
of  Nice,      Kistoiy   remembers  him  as  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza, 

Fray  Marcos  had  come    to   take   charge   of  the  m.issions  of  northwest  Mexico,      He 

) 

became   familiar  with  both  Cortez  and  Mendoza,     At  Mendoza' s   suggestion  Coronado 

chose   Fray  Marcos  to  lead  a  preliminary  expedition  into   the   co-ontry   described  by 
de  Vaca,    and  report  what  he    saw  there.     Already  Fray  Marcos  had  shown  himself  to 
be  an  intrepid  if  sometimes  overbearing  explorer,    always  anxious   to   be   in  the 
vang-aard  of  discovei^-.      He  had  gone,   uninvited,    on  Pizarro's  expedition  to  Peru, 
and  had  been  present  at  the  conq^^est   of  Guatem^ala  and  Nicaragua, 

Mendoza  riad  bo'^jght  Ssteban,    the    slave  who  had  accompanied  de  Vaca,     Esteban 
was  to  guide   the  Fra^iciscan  padre.      In  March,    1539,    Fray  Marcos   set  out,   v;ith  a 
large   retinue   of  Indians.      His  progress   through  Mexico  was  orderly  and  slow  after 
he  left  Culiacan,      He  kept  a  diary  of  his   travels,    but   this   journal  was   to  be    the 
subject  of  much  criticism  when  at  last  he   returned  to  Mexico   City,      His  notes 
\7Gre   full   of  strange   tales  of  pearl-islands   to    the   west,    and  of  the   Seven  Cities 
of  Cibola  to    the   northeast,     THiat  v/as   fact,    what  exaggeration,    and  what  actual 
prevarication,    were  questions   that  confused  Coronado   even  as   they  confuse  us   to- 
day. 

But  history  agrees  on  this  much;  Fray  Marcos  left  Sonora,  came  through  Ari- 
zona, went  over  the  mountains  into  New  Mexico  and  saw  one  of  his  seven  cities  of 
-ibola  —  the  well-built   towns  of  the  Zuni, 
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Before  we  discredit  Fray  Marcos  completely  for  mixing  truth  with  fancy,  we 
should  consider  what  a  strange  journey  his  was,  in  a  land  which  even  today  im- 
presses the  traveller  who  sees  the  jagged  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the 
desert  floor;  the  weird  growth  of  cactus  which  covers  desert  and  hills  alike;  and 
spring's  sudden  host  of  hrilliant  flowers,  cloaking  hoth  desert  and  highlands. 

The  traveller  today,  passing  through  the  desert  near  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  and 
climhing  from  the  flat  coun.try  with  its  isolated  mountain  ranges  and  cacti  into 
the  pines  on  U.S.  Highway  60  passes  near  de  Niza' s  own  route  and  experiences  the 
same  quick  change  that  must  have  amazed  the  friar.   And  like,  de  Niza  the  modern 
traveller  finally  emerges  upon  the  high  mesa-studded  plateau  of  northern  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  where  he  sees  the  Zuni  towns  clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  vind- 
carved  cliffs. 

Added  to  the  natural  v/onders  which  confronted  him  were  other  strange  ele- 
ments not  calculated  to  make  Fray  Marcos  a  dispassionate  and  accurate  reporter 
of  what  he  saw.  As  he  started  out  he  was  treated  with  great  respect  "by  the  vari- 
ous Indian  trihes  he  visited,  heralded  as  "Man  of  G-od",  honored  with  triumphal 
arches,  and  showered  with  gifts.   The  only  companion  of  his  journey  to  whom  he 
could  talk  was  the  slave,  Estehan,  a  vain  and  unreliable  fellow  to  whom  the  gifts 
he  received  and  the  women  he  could  attract  were  more  important  than  discovery  of 
new  lands. 

Fray  Marcos'  last  camping  place  in  Mexico  was  Vacupa,  a  town  somewhere  near 
the  southern  "border  of  Arizona.   There  he  sent  Estehan  ahead  with  a  large  group 
of  Indians, 
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Tlius,  somewhere  in  the  desert,  many  mil.es  southwest  of  the  present  city  of 
Tucson,  a  group  of  wonderin,f;  Indians  escorted  into  Arizona  the  first  "white" 
man  —  tlack  Ssteban,   Authorities  today  generally  agree  that  Esteban, ^  even 
though  entitled  to  the  designation,  Esteban,  the  Moor,  had  Negro  blood, 

Pray  Marcos  followed,  urged  on  by  glowing  reports  from  Esteban  who  was 
already  beginning  to  hear  stories  of  the  fabulous  cities  of  Cibola,   He  crossed 
the  great  desert  near  the,  border  and  for  five  days  his  route  l8,y  through  rich 
farm  country  where  the  prosperous  Indians  had  irrigated  fields  --  probably  in 

'/  the  region  near  Phoenix  and  Tucson.   Here  also  he  met  a  native  of  Cibola, 

Somevmero  between  Phoenix  and  Elorencc  ho  entered  the  mountains  and  for  twelve 
days  straggled  through  a  rugged,  uninhabited  country.   His. way  lay  from  the 
cactus  to  the  juniper  country  and  then  into  the  hig^.  pines  —  probably  near  the 
course  of  the  Salt  River, 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after  leaving  Vacupa  Pray  Mcircos  met  a  messenger 
from  Esteban,  a  bearer  of  bad  news.   Esteban  had  been  killed,  he  told  do  Niza, 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  killed  with  him.   Esteban  had  at  last  been  pun- 
»  ished  for  his  rapacity,  for  at  one  town  he  had  haughtily  demanded  presents  and 
women,  thus  grievously  offending  the  Zuni,   Moreover  the  Indians  were  skeptical 
of  his  claim  that  he  was  the  forenAnner  of  write  men,  for  was  not  his  skin 
black?   The  messenger  had  seen  Esteban  killed,  and  had  fled  in  terror. 

Panic  broke  out  among  do  Niza's  men.   They  insisted  upon  returning  to 
safety.   Some  among  his  Indian  escort  oven  talked  of  demanding  de  Kiza's  life 
to  pay  for  those  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  killed  (for  others  of  Esteban* s 
retinue  returned  and  verified  the  messenger's  story).   De  Niza  handled,  tlic  in- 

j.  cioient  mutiny  with  coolness  and  courage.   He  bravely  offered  his  life  as  a 
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sacrifice,  if  they  must  have  it,  "but  ho  also  tried  to  persuade  them  to  proceed, 
J  Finally  they  were  induced  to  obey  him  and  waited  while  the  prier,t  went  forward 

with  two  of  the  Indians, 

Fron  the  top  of  a  hill  Fray  Marcos  saw  "Cibola".   We  know  now  tho.t  v/h.at  he 
saw  was  the  Zuni  village  of  Hawikuh.   Today  Hawik-uh's  riiins  lie  where  the  travel- 
ler can  see  them  and  trace  the  o'^tlines  of  the  city  which  de  Niza  had  come  so  far 
to  see,  and  a  few  miles  away  frora  its  fallen  wal]s,  rise  the  homes  of  the  modern 
Ziinis,  "built  in  the  pattern  of  old  Hav/ifcih, 

Fray  Marcos  "beheld  a  large  town,  "built  of  stone  and  ado'be,  "brown,  substantial, 
|>j  its  walls  f:oing  up  to  form  t\7o  and  three  story  houses,  surrounded  by  well-tended 
fields.   To  linger  would  be  dangerous  so  he  heaped  up  a  small  cairn  of  rocks, 
surmounted  it  with  a  cross  and  took  possession  of  the  "New  San  Francisco"  in  the 
name  of  the  Xing  of  Spain,   Thus,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  (^uiet  pueblos, 
a  momentous  chajige  had  cast  its  shadow  before  it,  Europe  now  had  an  interest  in 
New  Mexico,   Spain  was  on  its  way  toward  the  conquest  of  the  Southwest, 

Now,  as  Fray  Marcos  himself  relates,  he  hurried  back  to  Mexico  City  "with 
more  fear  than  hunger".  Avoiding  all  settlements  until  he  was  \?ell  v/ithin  th.e 
protection  of  the  Mexicans  ho  hast-'^nod  to  make  Jiis  report  to  Coronado, 

Tne  expeditions  of  Coronado  and  others  who  were  tc  f;;llow  discovered  errors 
in  the  reports  of  the  early  adventurers.   These  later  explorers  mapped  the  coun- 
try and  laid  the  foundations  of  colonization,   But  it  was  those  tw'.  ---  Cabe/.a  de 
■Vaca  and  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  —  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  first  in  a  "bravo 
new  world".  As  one  nineteenth  century  historian  of  New  Mexico  says: 

"Nothing  in  more  modern  times  h.as  been  similn.r  to,  or  can  again  resemble,    * 

the  uncertaint'-  and  romance  of  those  earlj*-  expeditions  , An  entire  new 

world  had  been  opened  to  the  enteroi-ise,  the  curiosity,  tne  curiidity,  and  the 


^ 
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-.  "benevolence  of  mankind.   It  is  as  if  today  a  ready  mode  of  access  to  the  moon 
were  discovered,  and  the  first  adventurers  to  the  lunar  regions  had  returned 
laden  with  diamonds,  and  bearing  tidings  of  riches  and  wonders  far  "beyond  the 
wildest  i.'nasination  of  former  generations". 
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UlIITED  STATES 
DEPARTI'^NT  OF  TH3  U^ITEPJOR 
IvlEMORAlJDlJM  FOR  THE  PRESS 

Please  do  not  rcloaso  until  after  July  20,  1959, 

OUR  0\m   SPAinSH-AICBRICAlJ  CITIZENS  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST  VJHICH  THEY  COLOITIZSD. 

Almost  a  full  life-span  of  "three  score  years  and  ten"  "before  the  first  per- 
nianont  English  settlement  v;as  cstahlishod  in  Virginia;  nearly  a  centur;'"  heforc 
the  Pili^rims  landed  upon  the  ITew  England  Coast,  the  adventurous  Conquictadores 
and  devoted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up  from  Mexico  into  the  regions  v;e  knov/ 
today  as  Nov;  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

"1540,  v;hon  Coronado  came",  not  1607  nor  1620  is  the  reckoning  milestone  of 
history  today  in  tha.t  colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent  spaces,  of  fantastically 
eroded  mountains,  of  prehistoric  rains,  picturesque  Indian  puehlos,  Navajo  herds- 
men, and  ancient  Spanish  missions;  v/hcro  high  altitudes  and  sun-drenched  deserts 
comhine  to  produce  one  of  the  most  saluhrious  climates  in  the  world.  Here  three 
widely  separated  "branches  of  the  human,  race,  each  with  its  equally  distinctive 
culture,  iiavc  left  their  indelible  impress,  and  the  prehistoric  past  has  cast  its 
spell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will  celecrate  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial,  May  to 
October,  inclusive.   Because  of  the  related  interest  of  the  26  Southwestern  na- 
tional monuments  v;hich  it  administers,  and  because  1940  marks  also  the  centennial 
of  Adblph  Bandolier,  pioneer  anthi'cpologist  and  archcologist  for  whom  Bandolier 
National  Monument  is  named,  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  seeks,  through  this  series  of  articles,  to  explain  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  two  anniversaries, 

ARTICLE  YII 

SOME  SIGNIFICANT  NAMES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 'S  EARLY  HISTORY 

By  Charlie  Stecn 

Junior  Park  Archeologist ,  National  Park  Service 

The  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  were  the  principal  topics  of  conversation  in 

Mexico  City  after  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  returned  from  his  exploratory  trip  to  the 

north  in  1539,  He  was  eager  to  toll  of  their  splendors.  Though  Fray  Marcos  had 

not  been  in  Cibola,  and  none  of  those  who  gloried  in  the  story  of  their  wealth  had 

seen  then,  the  tale  of  Seven  Cities,  rich  in  gold,  was  not  a  new  one. 
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Fray  Marcos  had  been  sent  to  make  a  preliminary  scouting  trip  for  Francisco 
(Tasquez  Coronado,  v/ho  planned  to  load  a  large  expedition  into  the  north,  Coronado 
limseli  hurried  to  Mexico  City  with  the  friar,  first  takin.^-  the  precaution  of  send- 
ing a  second  scouting  party  to  retrace  Ce  Niza's  route.  From  this  little  incident 
nay  "be  gleaned  tv/o  facts  regarding  the  character  of  the  enigmatic  Coronado  —  that 
le  was  a  cautious  Man,  and  not  gullihle  enou^  to  Relieve  Fray  I%,rcos'  story  v/ith- 
)ut  some  evidence. 

Mcndoza,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  was  dazzled  by  the  story,  xvhatevcr  the  prudent 
loronado  might  think.  He  hurried  to  complete  the  plans  for  the  expedition  and 
loronado  and  his  men  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Compostola  in  the  present  state 
if  Guadalajara,  Mendosa  came  from  Mexico  City  to  witness  the  departure  of  the 
roops. 

After  R^-ss  in  the  early  morning  of  February  29,  1540,  Mendoza  stood  before  the 

,:roup  that  has  been  called  "the  most  pretentious  and  spectacular  exploratory.''  ex- 

■  edition  tho.t  ever  set  foot  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,"  Here  were  the 

^ell-mounted,  horsemen,  numbering  almost  three  hundred,  the  wintry  sun  lighting 

'heir  fine  costumes  and  lances.  These  were  no  penniless  adventurers,  but  the  dons 

I 

(f  the  great  Spanish  colonial  houses,  seeking  their  fortunes.   Coats  of  mail  and 

*. eather  jackets  protected  the  sturdy  ranks  of  the  foot- soldiers,  more  than  a  hun- 

cred  strong.  These  carried  crossbows,  and  some  wore  weighed  down  with  heavy  arque- 

^ asses.   Behind  their  orderly  rov/s  stood  the  quiet  lines  of  the  Indian  allies,  . 

Stirred  to  eloquence  by  the  sight  of  the  men  before  him,  Mendoza  spoke  briefly, 

cidiorting  all  to  obey  Coronado  and  to  bring  back  new  lands  and  people  to  the  glory 

pf  God  and  the  King  of  Spain.  Snthiisiastically,  the  troop  swore  by  the  Gospel  to 

f)llow  their  commander,  I'ext  day,  v/ith  a  great  train  of  arms,  horses,  and  supplies 

bringing  up  the  rear,  they  sot  out. 
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When  Coronado  had  reached  Chiametla  and  halted  his  forces  there,  he  was  met 
hy  an  augur  of  the  future  in  the  persons  of  the  scouting  party  he  had  sent  to  re- 
trace De  iliza's  route  to  Cioola.  He  received  the  messengers  privately,  hut  rumors 
of  the  news  they  "brought  soon  spread  through  the  camp. 

There  were  no  wonderful  cities  of  gold  in  the  north,  it  was  v/hispered  ahroad. 
The  scouting  party  had  f  ollotred  D.e  Niza' s  route  for  more  than  half  the  distance  to 
Cihola.   The  places  through  which  they  had  come  were  just  as  he  had  descrihed  them — 
but  they  could  not  learn  anything  of  the  Cities  of  Cioola.   Discontent  r-on  like 
wildfire  through  the  camp  and  there  was  much  resentment  against  Fray  Marcos, 

Fray  Marcos  came  out  and  spoke  to  the  soldiers  with  earnestnoss  and  conviction. 
Certainly  the  messengers  were  right  —  hut  they  had  hot  gone  far  enough.   Did  men 
who  had  gone  half-way  to  Cihola  know  as  much  ahout  it  as  one  who  had  stood  outside 
the  very  walls  and  looked  in  upon  their  splendor?  Eehellion  was  vanquished  and  the 
men  were  again  eager  to  resume  their  march. 

The  progress  of  the  army  was  very  slow  as  Coronado  and  his  men  pushed  their 
way  northward  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.   The  siz.e  of  the  haggago  train  "be- 
came more  and  more  a  "burden  and  many  a  gentleman  wished  he  had  left  his  rich  hut 
weighty  possessions  at  home. 

A  strange  pageant  was  enacted  for  Coronado  at  the  town  of  Culiacan,  the  last 
Spanish  settlement  they  were  to  see  for  more  than  two  years. 

They  had  almost  reached  the  gates  of  the  town  on  Easter  Even,  when  a  delega- 
tion of  the  officials  and  important  citizens  waited  upon  Coronado  and  begged  him  to 
cajnp  outside,  so  that  the  presence  of  so  many  soldiers  might  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  festival.  Coronado  thereupon  established  his  camp  at  some  littlo  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  until  the  following  Monday'. 
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When  the  army  a^ain  noved  upon  Culiacan  they  found  the  entire  population  of  the 
town  drawn  up  in  martial  array  v/ith  two  cannons  pointing  at  the  "invaders".   The 
entire  population,  however,  was  evidently  too  small  in  nimher  to  look  impressive 
and  they  had  'oorrowed  a  fev/  of  Coronado's  men  for  the  occasion,  so  doubtless  the 
defense  of  Culiacan  was  no  great  surprise  to  him.  However,  the  army  also  formed  a 
"battle  line,  salvos  were  fired  and  the  citizens  of  Culiacan,  amid  the  cheers  of 
"both  sides,  capitulated.   The  loss  of  a  hand  "by  a  cannoneer  who  failed  to  withdraw 
his  ramrod  in  time  was  not  a  large  enough  accident  to  dampen  the  ardor  with  which 
the  army  was  greeted. 

The  people  of  Culiacan  insisted  upon  quartering  Coronado's  men  in  their  o\7n 
homes  and  it  v/as  in  these  pleasant  surroundings  that  the  final  preparations  for  the 
journey  into  the  Terra  Incognita  were  made. 

Sweet  though  this  taste  of  luxury  must  have  "been  to  Coronado  who  had  left  his 
"beautiful  wife  and  his  rich  estates  "behind,  still  he  was  impatient  to  start  out 
again,  and  determined  that  his  progress  should  not  "be  so  slow  as  it  had  "been  on  the 
first  lap  of  his  travels.   He  therefore  split  the  expedition,  leaving  Culiacan  v/ith 
a  picked  force  of  ahout  eighty  horsemen,  twenty-fivf3  foot  soldiers  and  a  few  In-^ 
iians.   The  major  portion  of  the  army  was  to  start  a  fortnight  later. 

The  captain  pushed  forv/ard,  sparing  neither  himself  nor  his  men.   They  crossed 
the  Mexican  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  and  sometime  in  May,  entered  Arizona. 
Coronado  probahly  followed  the  route  taken  a  jear  earlier  "by  De  Niza,  as  that  in- 
trepid explorer  was  now  at  his  side,  directing  him. 

They  came  to  a  large,  ruined  Indian  "biiilding  v;hich  stood  near  the  banks  of  a 
'iver.   This  ruin,  which  the  Mexican  Indians  named  Chichilticalli  —  Red  House  -~ 
light  have  been  the  Casa  Grande  Ruin,   Here  they  rested  for  tvro  days. 
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Continuing  toward  the  north,  the  little  force  entered  the  Apache  coimtry  on 
Jvne   23.  This  rugged  section  of  eastern  Arizona  was  the  setting  for  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  journey.  There  were  no  Indian  settlements  and  no  cultivated 
fields  and  day  by  day  the  provisions  shrank  with  no  way  to  replenish  them.  How- 
ever, they  at  last  emerged  upon  a  high  plateau  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
grass  for  the  horses.  Encouraged,  Coronado  "began  to  hope  for  an  early  entry  into 
Cibola. 

On  the  very   first  day  in  this  new  country  the  advance  gtiard  met  four  Indians 
who  said  they  lived  in  Cibola.   They  seemed  to  be  friendly  toward  the  Spaniards  and 
said  they  would  go  ahead  to  arrange  a  welcome  for  the  "liairy  faced  strangers"  as 
they  called  them. 

An   attempted  ambush  by  the  Indians  convinced  Coronado,  however,  that  they 
would  meet  vath  resistsnce  at  the  cities  of  gold.   The  men  vrere  desperate  as  the 
last  of  the  provisions  were  exhausted.  When  they  reached  the  first  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  the  Indians  were  dra\\ni  up  in  battle  array  before  the  town,  forbiddinji"  the 
Spaniards  to  advance  further.   Coronado  did  not  givo  the  signal  for  atta.ck  im- 
mediately, as  he  hoped  that  in  some  way  he  might  effect  a  peaceful  entry,   but  the 
air  was  soon  filled  \'dth  the  Indians'  arrows  and  the  soldiers,  shouting  the  "San- 
tiago" rushed  into  battle. 

The  Indians  fell  back  before  the  cl'iarge,  and  fled  into  the  town.  Coronado 
marshalled  his  force  for  an  assault.   The  Indians  were  no  match  for  the  Sppjiiards 
and  after  a  short  battle  the  army  marched  into  Cibola.   The  defending  force  lia-d 
thrown  stones  at  the  invaders,  striking  nearly  everyone,  including  Coronado,  him- 
self. 

Of  that  moment  of  entry  into  Cibola  Castenada,  the  biographer  of  the  expedi- 
tion writes  "Such  were  the  curses  that  some  hurled  at  Friar  Marcos  that  I  pray  G-od 
nay  protect  him  from  thorn." 


Jor  the   Spaniards   stood   in   the   little  village  of  Eawikuh,    a  villaj;;e   of   the   Zuni 
Indians,    in  a  plazp,  surrounded  by  stout  "but  unimpressive   stone   and  adobe  houses. 
•Jrude  coohlng  pots  held  not   gold,   but  beans  and   squash.      And  of   the   fabulous   Jewels 
Jl  Hawiloili  possessed  v;ere    turquoises   set   into   the  door-lintels.      Snail   v/onder  that 
■he  v;orn  nnd  hun.gry  seekers  for  gold  were  very  impolite   to  Fray  Marcos  de  ITiza. 

Hawilaih  can  be   seen  today,    sixty  miles   south  of   Gallup.      It  is  a  rain  nov;,   witl: 
.0   trace   of   the   Spaniards'    bitter  disappointment   in  its  mounds. 

Jray  Marcos  was  sent  back  to  Mexico,  in  disgrace,  accompanied  by  a  small  force 
hich  v;as  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  ?irmy  to  Cibola.  Never  again  did  he  come  into  the 
abulous  north  country  v/hich  he  had  endowed  with  so  much  splendor. 

Coronado's   situation  at   Cibola  was  not  unlike   that  of   the  nineteenth  century 
old   seeker  v;ho   cajr.e  into   the  west   to  maJ^e   a  fortune,    and  when  he   could  not  find 
old   suddenly  realized  that   the   land  held  much  else  besides.      First  he   sa.w  tliat  his 
en  were   refreshed  vath   the   abijmdance   of  food  at  Hawikuh,    then  he  began   to   look 
:bout  him  and   think  of   scouting   through  other  peoples. 

The   Zunis   told  him  of   seven  other  villages   to   the  north-west,    the  Hopi    to\-ms. 
!on  Pedro  de   Tovar  was   sent   to   investigate   th.em,   but   returned  after  spending  a  few 
-ays  among   the  Hopi  vdth  not  much  more   than  a  tale  of  a  river  further  west.      The 
topi    towns  were  as  barren  of  v/ealth  as  was  Iiawikuii. 

A  small  exjjedition  vras   then   sent  out,   \xnder  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas   to  lo- 
cate  the   river.      In   the   fall   of  1540   they  reached   it  and   stood  in  awe-struck  v;onder 
tefore   the  Grand  Canyon  of   the   Colorado  River.      There  were  no  vrell  kept   trails   to 
tie   river  in  those  days  and   two   soldiers  who  essayed   to  clijnb  down   to   the  bottom 
Came  wearily  bp,ck  to  comp  on   the   second  day  to   report   their  failure   to  plumb   the 
pmyon's  depth. 

Vfnile   Cardenas  and  his  men  were  busy  being  the   first   tourists   to   the   Grand 
Nuiyon,    a  third  scouting  partly  set  out  from  Hawikuli.      This  expedition,   led  by 
^^niando  de  Alvarado,   went   east-      They  passed   the  pueblo  villp^e   of  Acoma  v;hich 
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still   rests,    aloof  on  itr,  lofty  mesa.      At  last   they   reached   the   Rio   Grande,    where 
the  villa^'es,    as  Alvarado   reported   to  hin   commander,    were   the   finest  yet   seen.      Ho 
s\:;^>.^ested  that   the  whole   expedition   spend   the  winter  there.      Coronado   took  his  ad- 
vice,   and  soon   the   whole  army  was   in  camp  at   a  village  near  the  present   town  of 
Bern;\lillo. 

The  v/inter  vrbich  followed  was   a  severe   one   for  the   Spaniards.      The  weather  was 
very  cold  and  the  pueblo   Indians  of   the  ?do  Grande  valley  v;ere  hostile.      Several 
pitched  battles   took  place  before   they  were   subdued. 

During;   the  winter  a  plains   Indian  who  v;as  being  held  as  a  slave  by  the  pueblo 
people,    told  the   Spaniards   of  ^ivira,    a  rich  land  on  the  plains   to   the  east.      In 
spite   of  the  bitter  disappointment   of  Cibola,    the   entire  army   started  out  in  the 
spi'int^  of  1541  for  another  will-of-the-wisp  journey  in   search  of  gold. 

This   time  Coronado 's    trail   lay  to   the   east,    across   the  plains   of  eastern  Hew 
Mexico   and  northern  Texas.      After    more      than  a  month  of  hard  traveling,    t^ieir  guide 
admitted  that  he   had   lied   to    them,    that  Q^iivira  lay  to   the  north,    still  another 
month's   journey  away.      Provisions  v/ere  dangaroasly  low,    so  Coronado   split  his  party, 
sent  most   of  the  men  back  to    the   Hio  Grande   and   struck  north  with  thirty  picked 
men.      More    than  a  month  later  they   reached  Q,uivira,    a  group  of  poor  villages  of 
semi-nomadic   Indians   somev;here   in  northeastern  Kansas.      Winter  was  near  and  they 
hurried  to    turn  back  and  rejoin   their  companions  on   the  Sio  Grande,    but  first  thsy 
ha.d  a  modicum  of   revenge  —   the   false   guide  was  murdered. 

The   return  to  ITev;  Mexico  v.'as  by  a  much  shorter  route   than   the   one   they  had 
come   on.      This  was  a  route    that  was   to   know  much  travel   in  later  years  —   300  years 
I    later  —   for  Coronado  and  his  men  were   the   first   to  use   the   famous   Santa  Fe   Trail. 
,  Aiiother  v/inter  was   spent  v.dth  the  "Dueblos  of   the  Rio   Grande  valley.      In   the 

I    spring  of  1542   the   little  aimiy,    ragged  and  dispirited,    started  its   retreat.      Back 
j    they  went  over  the   sajne   trail  which  they  had  so   eagerly  followed  on   their  way  into 
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the  in,yr.terions  north  country  less  than  tv/o  years  tcfore.   They  went  to  Cibola 
and  then  on  to  Mexico,   As  so'jn  as  the  Spanish  settlements  were  reached,  the 
soldiers  began  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  to  rest  from  the  arduous  march  and 
Coronado  found  himself  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  a  ssmhlance  of  his  force  to  parade 
"beforo  the  viceroy. 

The  nen  were  clothed  in  rags  or  in  animal  skins.   Very  cool  v;as  the  vice- 
roy tov;ard  this  motley  army,  for  his  disappointment  in  Cibola  v/as  great,  Coronado 
made  his  report  and  v^as  exonerated  from  all  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion.  The  viceroy  restored  to  him  his  pest  as  governor  of  ilueva  G-a.licia.  But 
the  cautious,  uncorinunicative  Coronado  was  a  bitterly  disappointed  man.   He  made 
no  attempt  to  justify  himself  by  writing  a  lengthy  account  of  his  travels.   He 
simply  disappeared  from  public  life.   Presumably  this  nail  v/ho  blazed  a  trail  into 
an  UTiknovm  land  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  on  his  extensive  estates  in  comfort, 
if  not  in  spiritual  peace, 

For  150  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  colonize  the  country  which  had  been  dis- 
covered.  Then  in  1684  Jesiiit  missionaries  under  the  indefatigable  Father  Kino  be- 
gan the  work  of  Chriatianization  and  colonization  in  Sonera  and  southern  Arizona, 
and  in  1692  Onate  established  a  government  at  Santa  Fe. 

In  the  bitter  disappointment  at  the  failure  to  find  a  golden  end  to  s.  rain- 
bow in  1540,  Cibola  and  Quivira  were  forgotten.   To  later  generations  fell  the 
task  of  colonizing  the  great  Southwest,  Todc^i'  with  little  effort  any  traveler 
can  see  the  Indian  villages  Coronado  saw  —  some  still  thriving  tovvns,  others  in 
ruins  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,   The  traveler  can  look  into  the  sajne  canyon 
on  whoso  rim  Cardenas  and  his  men  stood  with  the  same  awe.  And  the  ti*aveler  can 
cross  the  lolains  of  Texas  without  worrying  about  the  supply  of  corn  and  whether 
it  will  last  until  he  can  reach  Q;civira, 
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OUR  OWN  SPAHISH»-AMERICAI^   CITIZENS  AND  THE   SOUTH\^ST  WHICH  THEY  COLONIZED. 

Almost  a  full  life-span  of  "three    score  years  and  ten"   iDefore   the    first  per- 
.anent  English   settlement  was  estahlished  in  Virginia,    nearly  a  century  before   the 
ilgrims  landed  upon  the  New  England  Coast,    the  adventurous   Conquistadores  and  de- 
•Qted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up   fron  Mexico   into    the   regions  we  know  today  as 
ew  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

"1540,    \7hen  Coronado    cane",    not  1607  nor  1620,    is   the   reckoning  nilestone   of 
istory  today  in  that   colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent   spaces,    of  fantastically 
roded  mountains,    of  prehistoric   rains,    picturesque   Indian  pueblos,    Navajo  herds- 
en,    and  ancient  Spanish  rdssions;    where  high  altitudes  and  s-an-drenched  deserts 
ombine   to   prodxice  one  of  the  most   salubrious   climates   in   the  world.      Here    three 
lidely  separated  branches  of  the  human  race,    each  with   its  equally  distinctive 
:alture,   have  left  their  indelible   impress.      And  the  prehistoric  past  has   cast   its 
!?ell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will   celebrate   the   Coronado    Oiiarto   Centennial,   May  to  Octo- 
:5r,    inclusive.      Because   of  the   related  interest  of  the   26  Southwestern  national 
nnuments  which  it  adrainisters,    and  because   1940  marks  also   the   centennial   of 
ilolph  Bandelier,   pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist   for  whom  Eandelier  Na- 
/  Lonal  Monument   is  named,    the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
'f  the   Interior  seeks,    through  this   series  of  articles,    to   explain  the   significance 
r  these    two   anniversaries. 

ARTICLE  VIII.      THOSE  PIONEERS,    THE  BASKETI-.!AKERS 
By  Charles  Amsden 
Secretary,    Southwest  Museum,    Los  Angeles,    California 
Everyone  has  heard  of  the    Cliff  Dwellers.      Their  terraced  houses,    built  nearly 
thousand  years  ago    in  the   great    sandstone   caves   of  the   Southwestern  plateau 
cuntry,    are  eimong  the   glories  of  our  National  Park  System   today.      Cliff  Palace, 
j*tatakln,    Casa  Blanca,  Montezuma  Castle,    linger  in  many  a  pleasant  memory  the  wide 
crid  over.      "Cliff  Dweller"  has  a   romantic  ring,    it   catches    the    imagination  at 
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Tlie  prosaic   term   "Banketmaker"   seems  hardly  worthy  to   stand  "beside    it,   much 
less  ahead  of  it.      Sut  people  often  are  more    interesting  than   their  names  would 
imply,    and  here   is  a  case    in  point.      Without   the   Basketm<';-kers   there   could  never 
have  "been  any  Cliff  Dwellers,    for  the    two   are  but   succeeding  generations   in  one  of 
America's  oldest   families,    the  Puehlo    Indians  of  today.      Ihe   Basketnakers  were   the 
"colonists",    to  "borrow  a   term   from  our  ov/n  Ijrief  national  history.      They  settled 
tthe  land  and  fashioned  the  way  of  living  which  made  possi"ble   the  great   cave- 
sheltered  villages   of  a  later  time,      Trae  pioneers,    they  worked  hard  and  lived 
modestly,    and  their  fame,    like  King  Tut's   of  E,;^/pt,    has   "been   slow  in   coming. 

Ihe   Pour  Corners   region,   where   the   states  of  Utah,    Colorado,   New  Mexico  and 
lA,rizona  meet,    seems   to  have  "been  enjoying  a  m.odest   "Tooom"  at  a"bout   the    time   of 
Xhrist.      Land  was   free,    and  settlers  were   drifting  in.      Ihe  honest  archeologist 
:inust  admit   that  he  has   little  notion  of  whence  or  why  they  came,    or  of  whom  they 
were  except  that   they  were   Indians.     He  has   found  scores  of  their  dried-up  "bodies 
buried   in  dusty  caves,    to   establish   that    fact  "beyond  a  dou"ht.      He  knows   their 
general   appearance  and  physiq\ie,    the   clothes   they  woi'e,    fne   foods   they  ate,    the 
irts  and  crafts   they  practised.      In   short,    he  "knows    their  whole  manner  of  living, 
niraculously  preser\''ed  in  every  material   detail   '.mder  t!ie  dry  dust  of   their  shel- 
tering caves.      But  he   doesn't  Icnow  their  name   for   themselves,    so  he   gave   them  one 
)f  his  own  choosing  and  called  them  Basketmakers   "because    (iinlike   the   later  Cliff 
dwellers)    they  had  many  "baskets  "but  no  pottery.      The  man  who   names  Pullman  cars 
voijld  have  done  m/ach  "better. 

Visitors   to   the   Four  Corners   region  often  wonder  why  it    shoiild  attract   set- 
tlers,   even  v^ith  free  land  as  an  inducement.      They  see   its  "broad,   parched  mesas, 

!  Aiere   even   the   shru"b"bery  looks   starved.      Our  early  settlers   saw  rather  the  narrow 
I 

1 

,  'alleys   that  we"b  the   re-^ion,    with   snug  dry  caves   for  shelter,    tiny  streams   or 
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springs   for  water,    and  firewood  in  relative  abundance   roundabout.     Here   they  set- 
tled down  and   flourished,    for  they  were   specialists    in   the  art  of  getting  a  liv- 
::ing  from  Nature's   slender  "bounty. 

Hunting,    of  course,   was  a  mainstay  of  their  existence.      Such  small   game  as 
prairie  dogs,    rabbits  and  birds  were   taken   in   snares  or  small   nets,    fashioned  of 
jstring  jjiade   from  the   twisted   fiber  of  j'-ucca  and  wild  hemp.      Stretching  a  long  net 
lacross   the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley,    a  line  of  men  and  boys  ^70uld  work  down  the 
valley  toward  it,    shouting  and  beating  the   bi*ush   to   drive    the    game    into    the   net. 
lAjiimals  as  large  as  mule  deer  and  antelope    could  be   captured  in  this  way.     How 
do  we  Icnow  this?      We've   foimd   the  nets,    and  observed  how  modern   Indians  use    them, 
for  many  of  the   ancient    tricks   of   the   Baskctmakers  are   being  practised   in   the 
•same   region  today. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the   bow  and  arrov7,    our  early  settlers  used   its  world- 
.vide  predecessor,    the   spear  thrower  ot  atlatl    (attalatl).      Tliis  device   comprises 
a  throwing  stick  about   tv/o    feet  long,    equipped  at   its  upper  end  with  a  carved 
spur  designed   to   fit    the  hollowed  butt  of  a  light   spear,    five   or  six  feet  long. 
j-rasping  the  handle   of  his    throwing  stick,    the  hunter  fitted  his   shaft    to    the 
spurred  end  and  cast   it  with  a  long  overhand  sweep  of   the  arm.      The    spear  car- 
ried a  wood  or  stone  point,    for  these  people  laiew  nothing  of  metal. 

Game  was   skinned  and  carved  with   a  stone  knife,    an  enlarged  replica  of  the 
jpear  head,    firmly  lashed  with   sinew  and  cemented  with   oitch   to   a  handle  of  wood 
)r  bone.      The   skin  of  large   animals  v;as    tanned  to  make   robes    for  cold  ;veather 
J'ear.      The  larger  bones  were   cracked  for   t'neir  marrov/,    a  great  delicacy,    then 
■'elected  fragments  would  be    saved  for  shaping  into  awls   to  be   used  bj/-  the  women 
-n  their  sewing.      Tlie   sm.aller  pelts,    particularly  those   of  rabbits,    usually  were 
'-ut  into   ribbons  and  twisted  aroimd  yucca-fiber  cords,    to   be  woven   into   soft 
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arm  blankets.   Sometines,  after  careful  tanning,  they  became  bags  or  pouches, 

useful  article  to  people  whose  clothes  had  no  pockets. 

The  Basketmakers  used  the  vegetal  resources  of  their  arid  homeland  as  cleverly 
id  thriftily-  as  they  used  the  animal.  This  was  the  women's  specialty.  Yucca  and 
.Id  hemp  fibers  were  pounded  until  soft  and  flexible,  then  twisted  into  string  - 

les  and  miles  of  it  -  to  be  employed  in  a  score  of  different  ways.   Sandals 

;re  woven  of  it,  so  smoothly  and  skillfully  that  we  admire  them  today  8.3   supreme 

samples  of  intricate  and  beautiful  finger-weaving.   Elaborate  patterns  were 

:rrked  into  the  solos  by  various  complicated  manipulations  of  the  stitches.   Round 

I'amless  bags,  some  of  them  large  enough  to  swallow  a  child,  and  ornamented  with 

linted  designs  in  two  or  throe  colors,  were  another  specialty.   They  made  useful 

Bitainers  for  dry  food  and  household  gear,  taking  the  place  of  the  cupboards  and 

. Dsets  and  bureau  drawers  of  our  homes.  People  never  have  had  enough  storage 

^  ice. 

The  women  wove  their  O'^ra  little  aprons  of  this  sane  string.   They  wore  hardly 

|;'.-thing  else,  except  sandals,  and  skin  or  fur-cloth  robes  in  cold  weather.  Men 

|;  pensed  with  the  apron,  and  children,  we  may  guess,  v/ith  everything.  The  prob- 

ii 

|i.  of  clothing,  v.'hich  costs  us  so  much  toil  and  trouble,  worried  the  Basket- 

|ters  very  little.   They  had  their  share  of  human  vanity,  however.  Most  of  the 

Ijied  bodies  found  by  archcolcgists  in  the  burial  caves  have  necklaces  of  stone, 

'jell  or  JTmiper  seeds,  patiently  ground  to  a  smooth  ro-ondness  by  rubbing  them 
f 

1.3andstone.   Thrifty  vanity,  for  beads  last  a  lifetime  and  beyond.   It  is 
I  to  reconcile  with  the  extravagance  of  their  highly  ornamented  sandals,  of 
''!•  da  literally  thousands  have  been  found  worn  through  at  the  heel  and  discarded. 

The  baskets  which  inspired  the  archeologist 's  name  for  his  proteges  had  a 
■Jfi:e  part  in  their  scheme  of  living.  People  who  have  neither  metal  nor  pottery 
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race  the  problem  of  handling  liquids  and  ooft  foods,  especially  in  the  cooking, 
Some  of  theia,  for  example  the  buffalo  himters  of  tne  G-reat  Plains,  fashioned 
jontainers  of  skin.  Others,  like  the  forest  dwellers  of  our  eastern  states, 
lade  a  similar  use  of  birch  bark,  and  carved  bowls  and  ladles  of  wood.   Our 
iouthwestern  pioneers  had  their  own  v:ay  around  the  difficulty:  they  v/ovc  all 
orts  of  containers  of  the  grass  and  shrubbery  surrounding  them.   It  sounds  easy, 
ut  skill  and  patience  are  required  to  make  a  smooth,  tight  basket  v/ith  only  a 
tone  knife  and  a  bone  awl  for  tools,  just  as  ingenuity  i.'?  needed  to  malcc  offcc- 
ive  use  of  these  porous,  fragile  croationn.   To  carry  v;ator,  for  instance,  our 
;asketmakcrs  v/ove  a  long-pointed  basket,  much  like  an  ice  creani  cone  v;ith  an 
hndrawn  top,  A  smearing  of  hot  pinyon  (dwarf  pine)  pitch  made  it  v/atorproof , 
r.ad  a  simple  attachment  made  it  portable.   With  the  ba.sk-t  sliii^^  on  her  back, 
sipported  by  a  vroven  strap  passing  across  her  forehes.d,  the  water  carrier's 
lands  v;ere  free  for  climbing  or  carrying  other  burdens.   An  open-mouthed,  basket 
) '  similar  form  was  the  standard  for  bearing  non-liquid  bu.rdens,  such  things  as 
litoriaJ.  for  cordage,  cir  seeds  for  the  froi.ily  dinner, 

Wild  vegetal  foods  were  an  important  feature  of  the  BaskctmaJvcr  dictr„ry, 
p.d  their  gathering  and  preparation  took  much  of  the  busy  housewife's  time. 
rxious  grasses  and  shrubs,  notably  the  sage,  yield  highly  nutritious  seeds,  so 
•ny  that  their  harvesting  is  a  problem.   It  was  solved  by  means  of  a  broad 
Jucer-like  basket,  into  which  the  seeds  were  shalcen,  plant  by  plant,  v/iien  their 
J 7  hulls  burst  open  in  late  summer.   From  the  tray  the  meager  harvest  was  trans- 
j€rred  to  a  burden  basket  on  the  gathcrearb  back.  By  walking  many  miles,  and 
|t Doping  over  a  thoussind  tufts  of  grass,  a  woman  m.ight  win  the  equivalent  -of  two 
T  three  loaves  of  bread.   In  similar  fashion  were  obtained  tho  fresh  vegetables 
f  the  Basketmaker  dietary,  the  tiny  wild  onions  and  "potatoes"  of  the  region, 
Hich  were  rooted  up  with  a  sharp-pointed,  digging  stick. 
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Cooking,  fortunately,  was  easier  than  gathering.   The  seeds  must  first  he 

winnowed,  or  separated  from  the  chaff  of  dry  hulls.   This  was  done  in  the  tray 

used  in  the  harvest,  whirling  the  contents  aroiind  and  around  until  the  lighter 

:chaff  fled  over  the  rim  and  was  carried  away  on  the  breeze.  Then  the  seeds  might 

be  roasted  or  parched,  by  sprinkling  over  them  a  v/ooden  scoopfal  of  live  coals, 

and  whirling  the  matiS  until  at  the  right  moment  coals  and  ash  v;ore  flicked  over 

'.the  rim.   Simple  indeed,  until  you  try  it.   Again,  seeds  mit^ht  bo  crushed  in  a 

stone  basin  and  mold.ed  into  cakes,  to  be  baked  on  a  flat  stone  heated  at  the 

•fireside.  Fire  was  made  with  the  stlck-and-hearth  fire  drill.   The  hearth-stick 

•.las  a  cupped  deioression  in  whic'i  the  drill-stick  is  tv;irled  vigorously  betv;een 

lohe  palms  of  the  hands  lontil  friction  grows  to  red  heat,  which  can  be  blown 

'into  flame.  Boy  Scouts  know  this  trick. 

Baskets  could  even  be  used  for  boiliiig,  by  dropping  hot  stones  into  the 

nush  or  stew  cuad  replacin^i  them  with  others  as  they  cooled.   So  with  their  meat, 

,:e reals,  and  wild  vegetables,  with  such  sv;eets  as  berries  and  perhaps  honey,  the 

i 

pasketmakers  had  a  well-balanced  diet;  probably  a  better  diet  than  the  salt  pork, 
1 '.classes  and  corn  meal  combination  v/hich  is  said  to  bo  the  daily  faro  of  a  . 

! 

|i  illion  America:!  fajnilies, 

I  Among  her  many  other  duties,  the  busy  Basketmaker  woman,  of  course,  had  the 

I 

tcare  of  her  children.   She  was  very  fond  of  them,  v;e  Icnow,  Pathetic  little  ba.by 

ilarials  are  all  too  common  among  our  salvage  from  their  distant  lives,  and  tlidy 

|lear  eloquent  testimony  to  mother's  love  and  devotion.  Baby  had  a  cradle  of 

i8 ticks,  la.shcd  together  in  an  oval  framework  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 

I 

^litar.  Its  edges  v/crc  carefully  padded  with  fur  to  prevent  scratching. 

The  child  was  enfolded  in  a  soft  fur-cloth  blanket,  the  lower  half  of  which 
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was  split  to  make  way  for  a  diaper  of  shredded  juniper  bark.   Tied  firmly  to  his 
oradle  with  a  furred  rope,  he  could  he  carried  on  mother's  back  like  a  burden  bas- 
ket, for  his  cradle  was  provided  with  a  carrying  strap.   So,  in  default  of  toys 
For  amusement,  he  traveled  and  saw  the  world.   ViHaen  mother  was  too  busy  to  carry 
•lim,  baby  could  be  laid  on  the  ground,  propped  against  a  stone,  or  hung  in  a  tree 
■bo  sway  gently  with  the  breeze.   He  wore  an  umbilical  pad,  fur  covered,  to  pre- 
sent rupture,   For  nourishment,  he  graduated  very  slowly  from  mother's  milk  to 
soups  and  gruels  and  stews. 

As  he  grev/  up,  he  learned  the  practical  duties  of  life  by  imitating  his 
;2lders.  But  many,  many  babies  never  grew  up.   Child  burials  outnumber  adults  in 
Qost  Basketmaker  caves.   Theirs  was  a  hard  lot,  despite  mother's  tender  care. 

Thus  lived  the  early  Basketmakers  of  the  Four  Corners  region  at  about  the 
;ime  of  Christ,  Buried  in  the  dry  ca,ves  which  sheltered  them  in  cold  and  stormy 
'leather  we  find  their  mortal  rema,ins,  surrounded  by  the  simple  gear  of  living 
'vhich  tells  us  (interpreted  by  modern  Indian  practice)  the  story  of  their  busy 
Lives.   Greater  things  were  in  store  for  them  because,  somehow,  they  learned  to 
3  0W  as  well  as  rea.p.   They  became  faJTners.   How  the  miracle  of  corn  culture 
reached  them  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  it  set  them  on  the  road  to  a 
surer  and  better  life.   Freed  from  the  constant  -oncertainty  of  a  food  supply  de- 
pendent wholly  on  Nature's  whim,  they  were  enabled  to  stop  their  wandering  in 
luest  of  food,  to  establish  permanent  villages,  and  begin  that  long  experiment 
m  home~building  which  culminated  centuries  later  in  the  storied  houses  of  the 
■liff  Dwellers. 

Possibly  they  were  already  corn  growers  when  they  first  came  to  the  Four 
Corners  region.  More  likely,  though,  corn  reached  them  there,  prestimably  from 
Joine  more  advanced  people  living  off  southward,  in  an  environment  better  siiited 
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bo  agriciilture.   In  aiiy  event,  they  managed  to  grow  good  crops  of  really  excellent 
;orn,  despite  the  great  handicap  of  scanty  rainfall.  Wisely,  they  usually  ignored 
ihe  broad,  level  mesas  and  planted  down  in  the  valleys,  where  summer  floods  could 
provide  nat-'ju'cl  irrigation. 

With  only  a  flattened  stick  for  a.  shovel,  they  turned  the  soil  in  hil].s,  not 
"ows  as  we  do,  raid  planted  their  hardy  seed  a  foot  deep  to  assure  a,  well-rooted 
)lant.   All  through  the  windj^  spring  cjid  the  hot  summer  they  must  hn,ve  been  busy 
,.n  their  fields,  guarding  the  precious  green  shoots  against  birds  and  animals, 
i.heltering  the  fragile  stalks  from  destructive  winds  and  scorching  sun  with_ 
Mttle  arbors  of  brush,  loosening  the  baked  earth  with  their  digging  sticks, 
1-reen  corn  season  in  midsummer  would  ha.ve  been  a,  joyous  interval  of  fea.sting  and 
Loremony,  as  with  the  Pueblo  Indians  today,  by  whose  farming  methods  wo  can  re- 
i:reate  those  of  the  Basketmakers.   When  at  last  the  crop  v/as  safely  ha.rvested 
:  t  was  carried  up  to  the  caves  in  biorden  baskets  and  stored  in  stone-lined  pits 
(.gainst  the  long  winter  that  would  soon  be  upon  them.   Then  the  men  would  return 
■  0  their  hunting,  the  v;omen  to  their  wea.ving  and  household  ta,Rks. 

Just  as  we  cannot  say  precisely  when  or  hov/  the  Basketmakers  became  fajrmers, 
I  either  do  we  know  how  early  in  their  career  they  sta.rted  building  houses.  We 
(0  know  that  they  gradually  .-.bajidoned  their  caves  for  snug  little  round  huts, 
ialf  sunken  below  ground,  with  sloping  roof  -  v/alls  of  poles,  brush  and  ea,rth, 
it  about  this  point  in  their  progress  they  lea^rned  another  groat  trick,  that  of 
iiottery  making,   Again,  we  suspect  tha^t  some  more  progressive  neighbor  folk  were 

pesponsible,  but  we  aren't  yet  sure.   When  we  find  the  bow  and  ajrrow  coming  in 

i 

£QcL  driving  the   simple  spear-throwor  out   of  use,    our  suspicion  of  outside  help 

tacomes   a  certainty. 

Clever  as   the  Ba.skctm.okers  v/ere,    they   certainly  did  not   develop  corn  nor 

jlavent   the  bov/  and  arrow.      But   they  m.ade   such  good  use   of   these  new  contributions 
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to   the  rrt   oi    living  thr.t   they  for:;:ed  rhend  like  n  people   inspired.      Their  pottery 
Lnproved  vastly   in  q.-aality   and  quantity,    their  houses   grev/  rectangul?.r,    emerged 
Doldly  above  grotind,    made  use  more  end  more   of   stone  in  place   of  poles   and  earth, 
Phey  didn*t 'kr.ow  it,    of  course,    but   in   the      eyes   of  the   archeologist   they  had 
leased  to  be  Basketnakers   rnd  had  become  Pueblos.      It   seems   rather  ungrateful 
3n  our  part,    to  rob  then  of   thoir  identity  just  because   they  v/ere  able   to  keep 
5tep  with  the  tines,      Sone  d-^y,   v/hcn  we  get   the  whole  picture  nore  clearly  in 
und,   perhaps  we  cpn  make  ancnds.      Navies    don't  mean  much,    anyhov/.      Call   then  'jhat 
/e  will  they  were  reed  people,    ti^ue  pioneers,    those  Basketnakers, 
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lease  do  not  release  until   after  September  20,    1939,  ^CHCOH^ 

OUR  OUN  SPAl-IISH-A?.gRICAII  CITIZENS  MD  TIffl  SOUTir.TEST  milCd  THiHTf  CGLOIIIZED. 

Almost  a  full  life-span  of  "three   score  yeai^s   eind  ten"    "before   tlio   first  per- 
anent  English,  settlement  was   established  in  Vir£"inia,   noerlj  a  centuiy  before 
rhe  Pilgrims   landed  upon  the  New  England  Coast,    the  adventurous   Conquistadores   and 
.evoted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up  from  Mexico   into   the  region3  v;o  Ltaiow  today 
S3  Nev/  llexico  and  Arizona, 

"1540,   Y/hen  Coronado  came",    not  1607  nor  1S20,    is    the   reckoning  milestone  of 
istory   today   in  that  colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent  spaces,    of  fantastically 
iroded  mountains,    of  prehistoric  ruins,   picturesque   Indian  pueblos,   Navajo  herds- 
P3n,    and  ancient  Spanish  missions;   where  high  altitudes   and  sun-drenched  deserts 
iDmbine   to  produce  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates   in   the  world.     Here   three 
tldelj'  separated  branches   of   the  human  race,    each  with   its   equally    distinctive 
Lilture,   have  left   their  indelible   impress.     And  the  prehistoric  past  has   cast 
rbs   spell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will   celebrate   the  Coronado  Cuarto   Centennial,   May  to 
;;tober,    inclusive.      Because  of  the  related  interest  of   the  26  Southwestern  na- 
tional monuments  which  it  administers,    and  because  19-10  marlcs  also   the  centennial 
r'  Adolph  Sandelier,   pioneer   ranthropologist  and  archeologist   for  whom  Sandelier 
Utional  Monument   is  named,    the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
to-tment  of  the   Interior  seeks,    through  this   series  of  articles,    to   explain  the 
lignificance  of  those   two  anniversaries. 
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ARTICLE  I^C.   Kffi  BUILSSRS  OF  OJR  FIRST  .JPARTiyBNT  HOUSES . 
Sy  Dr.  Emil  W,  Haury ,  Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Arizona 
J^or  a  week  my  cov/boy  companion  and  I  had  been  pushing  our  way  in  a.nd  out  of 
^•:ep  canyons,  up  and  dovm  steep  slopes  and  through  dense  brush  in  search  of  the 
<  ntui'ies— old  dwellings  of  native  Americans,  As  v;e  rounded  a  projection  of  a  cliff 
^  one  of  the  numerous  canyons  entered,  my  attention  v/as  called  to  a  small  opening 
I  a  sheer  cliff  some  fifty  feet  above  us.   At  first  there  was  nothing  apparent  in 
lis  opening  which  would  attract  m.orc  than  a  passing  glance,  but  on  looking  at  it 
iCre  closely  there  appeared  a  man-made  v;all  of  stone  laid  in  adobe  mortar  which 
'£rtly  blocked  the  natural  opening. 
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Altiiou^'h.  we  had  visited  a  number  of  cliff  hour.es  perched  in  precojrio\is   set- 
;;ings,    here  v;as  one  unique  in  our   experience,      ^e  could  see   for  ourselves   that  in 
:his   inGt;xnce  there   seemed  to  be  no  visible  means  by  ',:diich  the  residents  of   this 
,.ofty  home  gained  access   to    it.      Steps  her/n  into    the  solid  rock  which  are  occasion- 
ully  seen  in   the  box  canyons,    carved  by  nature  out   of  the  red  sandstone  in  northern 
lorizona,    obviously  did  net  occur  here  in   the  much  harder   stone,    nor  could  we   see 
;hat   the  plo.ce  might  have  been  reached  by  follot/in.^:  ledges   or  by  any  other  means 
•ossessed  '\:iy  the  cliff  dwellers  of  long  ago. 

A  little  further  on,    around  a  prominence   in   the  cliff,    we   found  presently  the 
f.olution   to   the  problem.     Here  a  natural   crevice   ten  feet  v;ide  was  also  blocked 
}y  more  man-made  masonry.      This   crevice  was   in  a  riuch  lower  level   and  easily  reached. 
!limbin;5  through  a  small  door  in   the  lower  part  of  the  wall   we  found  oursolves   in  a 
;'.arkened  room. 

As  our   eyes  became  adjusted  to   the  darkness   we  co-old  see  an  inclined  log,    the 
I'pper   end  of  which  rested  against  a  higher  level.      Obviously  the  log  had   oeen  used 
rs  a  means  of  reaching  what  appeared  to  be  another  room.      We   scrambled  up   this 
{Timitive  ladder  and  foimd  a  level   area  #iich  showed  ample  signs  of  occupation, 
Ohe   crevice  at   this  point  was  narrowing  and  becoming  darker.      As  we  worked  our  way 
forward  slov;ly  through  still  other  rooms,    a  faint  ray  of  light   told  of  an  opening 
"leyond.      Continuing  and  making  a  turn  to   the  left,   we  passed     into  a  fifth  room, 
End  finally  a  sixth,    from  which  we  could  look   dovTn  upon   the   spot  where  we  had  been 
£    few  moments  before  and  where  we  had  doubted  that   this  place  could  be  entered, 
I  Lookin^i'  through  the  opening  above  the  -.vail   \70  had  a  clear  vierr  of  the   canyon 

|t3fore  us.  The  location  struck  us  simultaneously  as  a  choice  natural  lookout  and 
•place  of  habitation  which  could  be  seen  but  which  could  not  be  reached  if  one  did 
p)t  knov;  of  the  rear   entrance.      T/e   sensed  the   security  vAiich   the  former  residents, 
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;rhaps   four  or  five  f.aiiiilies,    must  have   felt   durin,--   their  st.-iy  in  thir,    cl.iff 
me.      ",7ith  fone.  and  v/ater  on  hand  the  vi-eilance  of  ovie  or  t-.vo  raen  could  h-^.ve  ''."ept 
-.v/hole  army  at  'cc^r  even  with  the  discovery  of   the   rear   entrance.      IThether  this 
.•ace  was   selected  iv-ith  the   intent   of   seeking   refuge   from  unfriendly  nei^-rh'bors   v;e 
.d  no   way  of  "^noviri^™,    "but    numerous   ruins   \vhich  -je  had  visited  in  the  vicinity 
ire  all   sinilarly  situated.      They  were   far  from   fields   and  in  some   instances   far 
lom  water:      the  only  logic;;d   forces  which  we   could  imagine  that  v/ould   drive  a 
Irrming  people   into   stich  inaccessihlc  places   were  hostile  neighoors   or   tho   fear 
:    an  invasion  oy  unfriendly  people. 

Many  of  th.e   cliff  ruins   which  wc  had  seen  in  the   rug.'iod  mountain   section  of 
fst    central  Arizona,    where   the   foregoing   scene  was   laid,    showed  a   curious   situ- 
iion.      It   was   noted   that  very  suTsstantial  houses  -which  woulr]   have  withstood  the 
rverest  weather  were  constructed  in  natural   recesses   in  cliffs,    themselves  of- 
Ering   excellent   shelter.      All  of  this   led  to    reflections   concerning  m.-m's   oe- 
5'vior  in  his   quest  for  protection  and  security  from   the   elements   and  man   for 
LS   family  and  himself. 

At   one   sta:-.o   co.ves   as  provided  by  nature  were   sufficient.      Such  are   found 
bably  in  Europe  and  were  occupied  during   the  Old  Stone  Age,      House  buildiiig 
'.2e  learned,    nan^s  ''^reference,    the  materials  at  hand,    his   cnvircnLicnt,    njid  what 
P  learned  from  his   neighoors  might  dictate  and  influence  the  ch^„racter  of  his 
jne,     Tn'^ther  it  was   sunlc  "below  the  surface  of   the   earth  or  v-.-^.s  "built   en  the 
tmnd;    whether  it  vat-s   elevated  o."bove   the  ground  in  trees  cr  "built  a-'oove  v-ater  on 
X -e  stracture:-,    vhether  round  or  sqi.;a.re,    small  or  larr:e,    and  vmcther  "bviilt  of 
Cinches  or  clay  or  cf  stone,    were   all   deTJondent  on  the   conditions   just   n;-iricd. 

Nowhere  in  llcrth  Anerico  have  the  houses  of  its   original  occupants   e::cited 
V  much  attention  as  in  the   Southwest  of  the  United  States.      It  is  here  that 
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irough  a  fortuiinte   set  of  circ^imstances  ho^ises  v/'^ro  'built  v.'hich  in   sorae  v-?-7s 

ire   centuriec.  ahead  of   tiveir   time.      It    Ig  alivays  a  l^it    ptartlin^i   to   Ito   told   that 

thousand  "earr,  a^o   Indians  were  building  apartment   houses  as  much  a.s  four  and 

.ve   stories  hi;';h  and  which  aggregated  hur.ireds  upon  hundreds  of   rooms.     T'-ese 

lildings  v/erc  the   skT,'"scrapors  of   their  day  and  as   time  has  tc-stified  thoy  have 

iTved  their  purpose  v;ell.      But   structures  of   tliis   type  v/ere  not   the  prod\;ct   of 

..y  one  man'  3  luind,    conceived   in  one  day  and  "bidlt   the  njxt.      On  the  contrary, 

'cheologists  have   shown  "by  their  painstakinij  resoarchjs   t]:iat   the   story  of   the 

[(.elilo  apartment  house  can  "be  retold  "by  piecing   tog-:;ther   stops  in  th.-.  develoriment 

I    architecture  each  one  of  v;hich  is  a  little   simpler  as  one  proceeds  hackward  in 

Dae* 

Usini'j  the  method  of  dating  "based  on  tree-rinr-  studies  devised  hy  Br.  k.   3» 

tiuglass  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  it  is  now  possible  to  say  that  in  the  early 

Enturies  after  the  "beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  residents  of  the  ?our~ 

rrners  area,  mimely,  th^t  region  where  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  ITev;  Mexico 

:Tie  together,  v;ere  living  in  houses  "built  partialis  "below,  and.  pa.rtially  above 

'3  ground.  Each  one  of  these  structures  was  an  independent  unit  in  th.o  village 

ri  the  n^itoria.ls  were  largely  perishable,  such  as,  timber  ynd  brush.  As  tine 

i2it  on  more  of  the  houses  were  built  on  the  surface  level;  that  is,  the  floors 

i?e   not  suniren.   By  800  or  900  A.  D.  it  was  customar^'-  in  some  sections  of  the 

)xthwest  to  build  up  to  a  dozen  rooms  adjoining  each  other  in  such  a  way  that 

i 

p  wall  served  for  two  rooms. 

This  ad.vance  from  an  independent  sunken  house  to  surface  rooms  v/nich  a.djoined 

%i  :h  other  was  a  tremendous  stride  forv/a.rd,  allov/ing  for  infinite  architecturnl 

((Ciansion,  Another  step  which  improved  the  situ^-ition  even  more  was  the  pyrar- 

I 

f|.'.ing  of  rooms  one  above  the  other.  A  building  tlierefore,  which  used  these  two 
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rinciples   co\i3.d  "be  r.iade  to  bourse  a  much  larger  population   in  a  much  smaller  space 
fian   could  vjiy  other  form  of  architecture,    and  if   there   is   one  characteristic  of 
le  puchlo   t;q:)e  of  architecture,    still   eirploved  "bv  modem  Pueblo    Indii'ans,    it  is 
;Dmpo,ctness.      Alth.ough   there  was   a  considerahlis  lapse  of   time  'betv/oen   the   early 
anken   t^pe  of  house  and  the  first  glimmerin.'"s   of  the  apfirtment  hon.se   idea,    once 
le  idea  crysta].lized  the  progress   v^;as  ver;7  rjioid.      ?or   the   small  nint^i  ond  tenth 
L3ntury  houses   to    evolve  into    the  lar^'^est  of  t.-.e  prehistoric  T)ueblos,    such  as 
leblo   Bonito,    v:as   all   accomplished   in  hut   a  fev/  generations.      From  that  point   on 
le   idea,    liavini;  been   tried  p.r.a  found  good,    v/as  perpetuated  so   that  for  the  last 
lousand  years   we  have  ::ad  in   tl:.e   Southwest   tiiose   closely  knit  dwellings   accommo- 
.  iting  li-jj^oreds   end.  himdreds  of  peoiile. 

It   is    iiTpossible   to  put   one's   thumb  on   th.e   exact   snot   \7here   the  idoc,  of 
eblo   architect-ire  germinated,    but    it   most   certainly  lies    soj.'iowhere  betvreen 
.  .e   San  J^^an  end  Little   Colorado    drainages.      ■v7it}i   tliat  area  as   a  center  it  is 
I  GP-ible   to    trace   the   spread  of   the  apartment  house  idea  into   outlying  rireas, 
y  130C  A.    D.  ,    perhaps   even  before,    pueblos   were  beinr  constructed  in   the   Grand 
jn^'on  region.      One   sees   the   same   idea  -iienetratlng  v;e].l   into   Uta2:.      The  I'.ochy 
pun  tains  of  ColoreLdo   apparently   served  cas  a  formidable  barrier   for  any  appre- 
:a.ble   spreo.d  in   a  northeasterly   direction,    but    eastv/ardly  one   sees   an   e::tension 
'■    this  architecture  well   into    eastern  h"ew  liez'ico   aiid  in   the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
p. ring  the  troublesome   times   of   the   e;:rly   centvries  of  the   Sioanish  period,    in 
Ye  late  17th   centur--,    to  be  exact,    a  group  of  Preblos  penetrated  eastv/ard  as 
£r  as  Kansas  fUid  there  erected  their  pueblo  Iiomus.      In  late  pre-Spf.T.ish   times, 
jCtably  in   the  14th   centur;-,    the   southern   eiq^ansion  of  Pueblo  peoples   carried 
ce  apartment  house   type  of  architecture  ir.to    sout^iern  Arizona.      Cno  must   also 
n^lude  in  t/.is  rapid  survey-  the   cliff  dwellings  and  surface  stractijres  of 
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Ghih-uah.ua,   Mercico,    an   an  extension  of  thn  Eane  idea, 

Considerahle   speculation  on  the  suDject  of   the  paieblo   apartment  house  has 
;been  ripe  for  j/ears,      T7hy  is   it   that  people  would  huild  up   r.ather   than  out?      Vhy 
is    it   that   they  v;ere  content   to   live   in  s^ich  close  proximity  v;ith  oa.ch  other? 
Here,   v/e  mu.st  iindouhtodly  call   in  a  nuiiher  of  factors   for  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion.        It   is   not  enough  to   say   that   the   ancient  Fuehlo   Indian  was   a  i-^refrarious 
•.3oul   and  that  he   liked  company  so  much   that  he  "built  his  house  adjoinin/7  or   on 
■bop  of  his  neighhor's   for   there  are  many  people,    the  v/orld  over,    vvho   share   in 
■:his   similar  "brotherly  instinct  "out  who    did  not  build  pueblo   architecture. 

There  was   ijindoubtedly  an  element   in   the   social   organisation  which  was   con- 
ducive  to   the  building  of  coripact  house  ■'jmits,      '^7e  knov/  from  modern  Fueblcs    that 
liescent   is  usually  reckoned  through   the  mother'  s   line   and  that  a  now  family, 
fsstaolished  through  narriag;e,    seeks    its   residence  v/ith   the  mother   of   the  bride, 
■.f  this  principle  was   adhered  to   tenacio-jsly   there  could  be  b\it  one  v/ay  of  ex- 
■)a,ndir^:   the  place   of  abode   of  a  family  of   this    type  and  that  would  be  by  adding 
rooms    to   existing  rooms,    if   the   space  was   available,    and  building  \iv,    if  not, 

■sut  more   important   than   all   of   these,    perhaps,   were  very  practical   reasons 
'■hy   the  xiieblo   Indi-ims  built   along  arartment  house   lines.      In  many   instances 
he  location  of  a  house   is   such  as    to   indicate   that   the  builders  were  seeking 
jTo-Gecoion  from  a  real   or  a.n   imaginary  foe.     Under   such  circiimstances  homes 
t  ignt  be   ouilt  on   inaccessible  mesa  tops   with  lirated  space   or  in  natural   and 
shallow  caverns  hollowed  out   of  cliffs   also   limited  as   to   space.      In  either   of 
Inese  a  large   rorulation  could  not  be   accommodated  except  b^-  utilizing  every 
evailable  foot  of  space  and  by   buildirjg  mure   than  one   story  high.     3ut   this   ex~ 
fLa-nation  of   the   economy  of  space   is   not  wholly  satisfactory  either  since  by  no 
ii;ans   were  all   the   early  examples   of   ajiartm.ent  houses   built    in   caves   or   on  mesa 
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tops  with  ail   eye   for   defpnce.      It  follows,    therefore,    that    other  forcer,  must 
have  "be-.>n   ■•■':.   pi-":'.'.      It  canviCt    c)?  denied   thPt    the   av.-xilfi.'bility    of   good  b^Jildin.f; 
stone,    or  o.  d-arab]  e  T.ud  which  v,o\ild  ■ba]ce   hard-  in  tho    san,    and   of   tir.hers   for 
Toofin.;?;  ?.a,d   soraetriin'j;   to   do  with  tho  rise   of   pueblo   architecture, 

V.'e   seo  further   thab    thip.    style   of  hoLnes    is  'oholly   in  keepirig'  •v;ith  the  ;.-en- 
■sral   econoirdc   i-,'ttern  of   the  Pueblo   Indian.      Kis   dependence    ai.on  -agriculture 
;forced  hiri  to  r.i>intain  a  'lore    ()r  ].ess    stab:'  /nary  habit-'^tion,    but,    of    course,    it 
did  not   dictate   thst  ho  build  tlie   conpfct    structure  which  v/e    see.      It    is    ob- 
viously difficult,    as   will   be   recognized  frcri:   these  rrasin.q-s,    to    rrrive   at   fi 
"Single   satisfactory    so?Luti;)n,    and   'Uitil  archaeolog,-  gives   us  iacre   facts    and    until 
rvc   csn  see   tho   e:itire  picture    in  truer  perspective  we   "hall  have   to   be   content 
ivith  spec-'olr.tif  n, 

Tho   soli  one  •,'.!_,   of   construction   of   tho   rncient  pueblo   couuled  with  the  p.e- 
:uliar   tyuo   of  ciir.ate  which  the   So'iithwest   enjoys   is   responsible   for   the   fact 
hat  we  ho.ve   ey.is'cin:„:  today  n-any   tanpij].e   evidences   of   the   architectural    rich- 
viess   and  cjnplexity   of   O'lr   soathv/estern   dwellers    of   a    thousand  years    b'go.      The 
■■ract    that    sone   of   these   structures    -^re   in   cliff  I'ecesses;    others    in  box  conyons; 
"still   others   on  mesa  toy-s    or    in  flat    open  lands,    was   a  natter  l:'rgely   conditioned 
)y  v/hat   nature   supplied  in   the  riay   of   arable   land   and   water   or  natural    shelter, 
?he  -Deojle   in   every  case  wore   the   sairio,    bat    the   loc'^tions    of   their  houses   in 
■,hese  varying;;  enviroiL'P.onts  was    cleorly   dicti:^';.ed  by   the  very  practical   reasons 
ust  mentioned. 

It   is  fortunate  indeed  for   the  AT.tirica.ns    of   toda;-;   that   a  Federal   agency 
ixists,    th.o   iTational  Prrk  Service,    which  is    dedicated  to   ihe   preservation  of 
■  heso  prehistoric   and   early  liist'^ric  iponunpnts   and   to  the   recrc-ticn  of    the 
'■  ife    story  of   thoir  former   inhabitants.      Of  the   cliff   dwellings  which  may  be 


;n  today  under  the  eTU-idance  of  a  Park  Service  ran;j;er,  one  sta,nds  out  aT30V3  all 
lers  Decause  of  its  size,  excellent  preservation,  p^nd  "beauty  of  location. 
,.s  is  Cliff  Palace  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  of  so\.ithwe stern  Colorado. 

is  here  that  a  visitor  can  recapture,  without  drav/in^-  too  much  on  his  inia;;i- 
:.ion,  tho  conditions  under  which  people  lived  in  other  yoa.rs.   The  domestic 
iirtors  are  there  wedged  Compactly  into  a  honeycomh-like  structure  and  one  sees 
■m  stacked  upon  room.   As  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  bif?;  crescent  alon^-  which 

s  puehlo  v/as  "built  it  pauses  to  appraise  nuirieroua  round  sunicen  rooms  v/hich  do 
appear  to  fit  in  v.ith  the  more  regulated  square  rooms.   These  sur^-:en  chc'un"bers 
commonly  called  kivas,  recognizable  as  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  architect\ij:e 
mg   the  P\ie"blo  Indians.   As  do  the  kivas  in  the  modern  pue"blos,  those  of  Cliff 
aace  must  have  resounded  with  the  songs  and  chp.nts  during  times  of  reli^vious 
rti^nties  some  500  years  ago. 

■  Another  national  m.onument  of  note  is  t'ne  large  D-sha,ped  apartment  house 
:wn  as  Pue"blo  Bonito,  "the  Beautiful  Village,"  located  in  Chaco  Canyon  of  north- 
F-tern  ITev;  Mexico.   This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  pueolo  "built  out  in 
:  open  where  the  apartment  house  idea  could  he  carried  out  without  the  limiting 
::bor  of  space  as  was  the  case  in  the  cave.  pT.ie"blo  Bonito  is  spread  over  more 
31  three  acres  of  ground  and  in  parts  reached  four  stories  in  height.   If  the 
-)Ds  had  "been  numbered  as  in  a  modern  apartment  house  it  would  have  been  necessary 
I  :ack  up  more  than  800  numbers.  Pueblo  Bonito  thus  exceeded  by  fo.r,  in  the 
0 mt  of  ground  space  used  and  in  the  number  of  rooms,  cur  luxurious  apartment 
ji5es  cf  today  beiiig  surpassed  only  in  the  nwnber  of  stories  and  by  modern  con- 
[i.ences*  But  Pueblo  Bonito  cannot  be  viewed  alone  since  it  is  but  one  of  18 

.ages  which  arc  spread  up  and  dov/n  Chaco  Canyon  over  a  distance  of  12  or  15 
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Cliff  Palace  and  Pueblo  Bonito  were  both  constructed  of   stone  masonry  ].c.id 
up   in  adobe  nortex.      In  regions  where  building  stone  was   hard  to  get   the   re- 
rsourcefulness   cf  the  Pueblo  Indian  impelled  him  to  use  whatever  materials  were 
at  hand.      Hence   in  the  broad  clay-filled  valleys   of   southern  Arizona  he  was 
Iforced  to  haild  his  apartment   house   out    of   earth,    commonly  knov/n  as  adobe. 

The  finest    exampla  of  a  building  m.ade   of    this  me.terial   is   the  Casa  Grajide 
!iNational  Honoment   situated  in  Gila  Valley.      The   "Gref  t  House",    central  point 
of   interest   of   this  Mon'oment,    is   a,  box-like   structure  part    of  v/hich  was   fo'iu: 
istories  high  and  of  which  today  the  walls   still   stand  approxim^-tely  25  feet, 
SThe  builders   of   this   house  were   in  reality   immi,<2;rants   in  a  foreign  land, 
^During  the  late   thirteenth  century  and  the   early  pf.rt    of    the  fourteenth   century, 
:for  reasons  v/hich  may  be  bound  up  with  climate,    the  arrival   of  nomadic   people 
In  the  Southwest,    and   internal   strife,    a  group   of  Pueblos   apparently  broke   out 

Df   the  m.ountain  couiitr;/   of   east  central   Arizona  and  spread   soathvvestwardly  into 
"bhe   desert  valleys.      They   encountered  a  resident  people   in  tliis   region  'umlike 

themselves  but   friendship  was    established  easily,    from   all   appearances,    ezid.  the 

lewcomers  were  permitted  to  build  their  pueblos    in  the  villages    of  their  host. 
If  after  visiting  these   places   one  finds   it   still   difficult   to  convince 

limself   that   life  v/as    once  actually  carried  on  in  these   ancient   apartment   houses, 

;t   is  but   necesse.ry  to  go    to   any   one   of  the  modern  pueblos   either  in  Arizona  or 

I 

j'-Tew  Mexico,  there  to  see  the  people  living  nmch  as  they  did  maiiy  centuries  r.go, 
•  luch  of  the  dally  routine  is  carried  on  unchanged,  even  to  the  grinding  of  corn 
)n  the  stone  mill,  a  household  item  on  which  life  itself  depended.   The  ancient 
"uins  then  become  less  a  curiosity  and  ;;.ore  a  very  important  scene  in  a  fasci- 
lating  1500-year  old  drama, 
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Almost  a  full  life-span  of   "three   score  years   and  ten"   "before   the   first  per- 
:nent  English  settlement  was   established  in  Vir^^inia;    nearly  a  century  "before   the 
Igrims   land.ed  upon  the  Nevr  England  Coast,    the  adventurous   Conquistadores   and  de- 
ted  Spanish  pa.dres  v;ere  pushir^  up  from  J.Iexico   into   the  regions  we  know  todciy  as 
■w  Mexico   and  Arizona. 

"1540,   when  Coronado   came",   not   1607  nor  1620,    is    the  reckoning  milestone  of 
.story   today  in  that  colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent  spaces,    of  fantastically 
coded  mouiitains,    of  prehistoric   ruins,   picturesque   Indiaa  puehlos,   Navajo  herds- 
:n,    and  ancient  Spanish  missions;   where  high  altitudes   and  sun-drenched  deserts 
mbine   to  produce   one  of   the  most   salubrious   clim.ates    in  the  v;orld.     Here   three 
■dely  separated  branches   of   the  human  race,    each  with  its  equally  distinctive 
It-ore,   have  left   their  indelible   impress.     And  the  prehistoric  past  has   cast   its 
■ell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will  celebrate   the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial,   May  to 
tober,    inclusive.      Because  of   the  related  interest  of   the  26  Southwestern  na- 
:onal  monuments  which  it  administers;   and  because  1940  marks   also   the  centennial 
Adolph  Bsmdelier,    pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist  for  whom  Bandolier 
tional  Monument   is   najned,    the  National  Park  Service   of   the  United  States  Depart- 
nt  of   the   Interior  seeks,    through  this   series   of  articles,    to    explain  the  signif- 
ance  of   these  tvro   anniversaries. 


ARTICLE  X.      HOW  ANCIENT   TIMBERS   GAVE  CLUES  TO  LONG-SOUGHT  DATES . 
^y  Dr.  Emil  ^.   Haury,    Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  Arizona. 
One  s^oirimer  day  just   ten  years   ago   I  was   standing  on   the  edge  of   an  excava- 
lon  m  a  ruin  situated  at  Showlow,   Arizona,    v;atching  a  workman  carefully  wrapping 
■2  charred  end  of  what  was   once  a  roof   timber  of  a  pueblo  occupied  by  native 
isricans  before   the  arrival  of   the  Spaniai^ds .      This  precaution  of  winding   the 
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■charred  beam  with  string  vias  necessary  to  keep  the  fragments  from  falling  apart. 
It  seemGd  v/holly  incredible  that  tliere  could  be  any  valtie  whatsoever  attached  to 
:his  ver^-  unattractive  bit  of  burned  wood  consumed  by  a  fire  no  one  knew  hov;  long 
igo.  But  the  events  which  followed  this  discovery  in  quick  succession  soon  erased 
ill  doubts  as  to  the  significance  of  the  log. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Douglass,  then  Director. of  Steward  Observatory  at  the  University  of 
.wrizonai  v;as  jn-esent  at  Showlov;  at  the  time.  After  examining  the  scrap  of  the  log 
le  felt  sure  that  it  could  tell  an  important  story.   On  the  evening  of  that  day 
•everal  of  us  ga.thered  around  a  small  table  to  look  on  while  Dr.  Douglass  made  a 

"inal  and  thorough  check  of  the  story  told  in  the  annual  growth  rin.-^'S  of  this  log. 
ifter  a  long  stud;?-  he  finally  concluded  that  the  tree  from  which  this  roof  timber 
;:.ad  been  made  was  cut  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  that  the 
:r.ree  had  started  grov/ing  in  the  early  decades  of  the  thirteenth  century.   The  im- 
aediate  importance  of  tiiis  conclusion  was  apparent  only  to  Dr.  Douglass  since, 

hrou§;h  years  of  pains  talcing  labor,  he  had  succeeded  in  building  a  calendar  based 
«  n  the  annual  growth  of  rings  which  extended  from  the  living  trees  of  today  back- 
^ ards  in  time  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

Inspection  of  innuinerable  roof  timbers  from  the  ruins  in  the  sou thv^es tern 
Inited  States,  such  as  the  cliff  dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde  and  Arizona,  and  Fueblo 
3onito  of  New  Mexico,  had  given  him  a  chronology  over  five  hujidi'ed  years  long, 
iihich  was  floating  and  could  not  be  connected  with  the  record  of  living  trees.   The 
jvhowlow  log  made  it  cle^ix  for  the  first  time  just  hov;  this  series  of  rings,  kno\vn 
'1o  be  older  than  1400  A.  D.,  connected  with  the  historic  sequence.  And  so  it  was 
jTith  great  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Douglass  could  tell  the  small  group  assembled  at 

•-aowlow  just  how  old  Paeblo  Bonito  and  the  other  ruins  actually  are  in  terms  of 

1 

|Cir  Christian  calendar. 
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The  discovery  that   trees  could  be  Ui5ed  in  the   southwestern  United  States  to 
3ll   time  came  after  delving   into   an  actronor.ic  phenomenon  and  after  naking  patient 
id   tivin;;'   stud.ies  of  trees   themselves,      Dr,   Douglass'    early   interests   in  astrr.'n- 
ny  centered  aoout    sun-spots,    their  cyclic   occurronco,  and   their  affect   on  the 
irth' s  weather.      If   sun-spots  affected  our  v;eather,    either  "by  producing  more  or 
■?sc   moisture,    or  perhaps  affectin/^  it   even  in  other  v;ays,   he   reasoned  that   there 
lould  he   some  evidence  of  t?iis   fact    in  living   things.     As   trees  are  the  earth*  s 
,.dest   living  occupants,   he  turned  to   them  as  a  possible   source  of  information. 
i.turallv,    it  v/as   important   in  this   study  to   find  old  trees,    for  the- longer  the 
cord  of  annun.1   rings,    the  farther  it  v/ould  be  possible  to   look  baclaward  in  time 
climatic   effects. 

This  v/ork  started  in  1901  and  it  was  not  \im;il   1915   tho,t   the   idea  v;as   first 
nceived  of  using  timbers   in  ancient   rains.      Here   there   imm.ediately  arose  the 
'ssibility  of  an  cxtrem.ely  useful  by-product   of  an  astronomic    stud:.',    for   if  tim- 
rrs   from,  itiins   could  be  made   to    fit    into   a   tree-ring  calendar,    rooted   in  the  cur- 
nt  yea,r,    the  actual  a,?:e  of  the   ruins  th.emiselves   coiild  be  toD.d,      5i\ch  an  ac-iieve- 
mt  would  be  the  ansv-er  to   every  archaeologist's  prayt-^-.      Not  unti]    1929,   however, 
>l  Dr.   Douglass'    system  meet  with  vvholesrJ.e   success,   beginning  that   evening  in 
l;   little  Mormon   settlement   of   Showlow, 

Since  that    tim^e  progress   in  dating   r..iins  has  moved  apace,    both  through  Dr, 
-^  glass'    ov/n  efforts  and  those  of   students   trained  by  him  in  the   science   of  dat- 
&.;•     At   t:ie  present  time  well   over  tv/o  hundred  of  the  Southwest 's   ruins  have  been 
cL:  te  accurately  placed  in  the   time   scnle   ranging  fi'om.  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
c|i  tur;,^  A.   D,    to   the  early  historic  period,      Nor  is   this  all.      For  Dr.   Douglass' 
Ejt dents  have  carried  his   system  beyond  the  limits  of  the   southwestern  United 
Etes  and  are  nov;  applying   it    in  datir^g  the   remains   of  early  Americans   in  the 
stern  and  southeastern  portions   of  the  country, 
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The  actual  process  of  dating  is  not  easy  an.d  rtemaJids,  first  of  all,  patience 
and  a  knowledge  of  tree  i^rowth.   The  south-^/estem  United  States  enjoys,  during 
the  course  of  each  year,  two  rainy  seasons — one  in  winter  when  slow  rain  soaks 
the  lowlands  and  snow  falls  in  the  higher  altitudes.  Much  of  the  moisture  thus 
derived  sinks  into  the  ground  where  it  is  avai].able  to  trees.   The  second  rainy 
season  comes  during  the  height  of  summer  when  the  country'  is  drenched  "by  local 
downpours  lasting  only  a  few  minutes.  Most  of  this  vrater  runs  off,  thus  "being 
of  little  importance  in  tree  growth.   It  follows,  then,  that  in  times  of  ahundant 
winter  rainfall  or  snowfall,  the  tree  will  ha,ve  access  to  more  moisture  stored 
In  the  ground  and  will  grow  more  abundantly,  and  that  in  times  of  scanty  rain- 
tfall  there  will  be  little  growth.   If  there  is  any  doubt  that  moisture  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  life  of  trees  and  most  plants,  one  needs  but  look  at  a  back- 
yard garden  to  see  the  vegetables  wither  when  they  do  not  receive  water  or  to 
observe  trees  fail  in  one's  own  y^ird  when  they  are  deprived  of  moisture.  Other 
factors,  of  course,  enter  into  tree  growth  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  tree  is  rooted,  altitude,  early  and  late  frosts,  ultra-violet  radia- 
j'fcion,  et^  cetera.   But  these  for  the  moment  are  not  particularly  important  to  our 
present  field  of  interest. 

Dating  trees  in  the  Southwest  is  further  made  possible  because  the  rainfall 
I  -s  not  the  same  from  year  to  year;  some  years  are  considerably  wetter  than 

ithers.   Looking  at  any  series  of  rings,  then,  one  should  see  a  pattern  of  large, 

i' 

j '.ntermediate,  and  small  rings — giving  what  Er.  Douglass  has  referred  to  as  the 

(■ 

tree's  fingerprint."   If  the  moisture  V7ere  constant  year  to  year,  each  ring 

'•Quld  be  approximately  as  large  as  its  predecessor  and  one  could  do  little  more 

"han*  tell  the  age  of  the  tree.   Since  it  is  the  v/inter  rains  and  snows  which  are 
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laPf^ely  responsible  for  the  size  of  a  tree's  rinr.;s  and  these  winter  storms  are 
of  a  general  nature,  it  follows  that  all  trees  .n-owiniT;  in  similar  environments 
should  register  an  alDirp.d.once  or  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  same  \7ay.   On  this 
"basis  rests  one  of  the  imiJortant  angles  of  tree-ring  dating,  namely  the  ability 
to  match  the  record  of  one  tree  against  that  of  another. 

So  long  as  an^^  two  or  laore  trees  of  equal  age  are  compa,red  against  each- 
other  nothing  is  gained  in  "building  a  chronoloi"^^.  But  when  trees  of  unequal 

'age,  overlapping  partly  in  time,  are  compared  against  each  other,  it  is  impossible 
to  construct  what  is  icncwn  as  a  tree-ring  chronolor'^^.   Perhaps  it  will  be  well 

'to  illustrate  this  with  an  examT'le:- 

Suppose  t?iat  a  tree  springs  uo  in  the  forest  and  is  permitted  to  grow  unmo- 

^lestod  for  a  hundred  years.   At  the  end  of  that  time  another  seedling  sprouts  be- 
side it  and  these 'two  trees  continue  growing  for  another  hundred  2'ears.   At  that 
time  the  older  of  the  two  trees  is  cut  for  I'ojnber,  the  younger  tree  continuing 
growth  for  a  century,  v/hen  it  too  is  felled.   How,  in  examining  the  stumps  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ring  pattern  of  the  first  tree  during  the  last  century  of 
its  growth  will  a^gree  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  "cross-date."   This  centuiy 
.vhich  the  two  trees  had  in  common  serves  to  tie  the  rin;?  records  together  to  form 

I    . 

"a,  single  three  hundred  year   series  although   each  tree  was   ofilj   two  hujidred  years 

iold  when  cut. 

B^r  applying  this  principle  on   a  la.i-ge  scale,  beginning  with  living  trees 
uid.   shingling  back,  as  it  were,  with  older  and  older  material  obtained  from  ruins, 
)r.  Douglass  has  "built  a  tree-ring  calendar  which  falls  just  sliort  of  two 
■/housand  years,  and  at  the  same  tine  he  has  given  the  archaeologist  the  basis  for 
"III  outline  of  human  histor^r  which  is  unique  in  the  world.   It  is  little  wonder, 
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then,  that  the  archaeologist  pays  as  much  attention  to-da;^^  to  scraps  of  wood  or 
charcoal  which  he  finds  in  his  ruins  as  he  does  to  pottery,  hasketry,  stone  im- 
plements, and  textiles,  for  from  this  lowly  material  is  derived  information  on 
that  all  important  factor — tine. 

Tree-ring  dating  would  he  of  little  use  in  the  American  Southwest  were  it 
not  for  two  fortunate  circumstances.   First,  in  the  higher  altitudes,  mainly 
above  5,000  feet  ahove  sea  level,  the  forest  is  made  up  principally  of  Western 
Yellow  Pine  and,  in  still  higher  elevations,  of  Douglas  Fir.   Below  6,000  feet 
one  finds  a  tree  which  produces  the  edihle  pine-nut,  commonly  loiown  as  Pinon. 
The3e  three  conifers  have  shovm  themselves  to  he  of  princiioal  use  in  dating  he- 
cause  they  stand  dormant  during  the  winter  months,  resulting  in  a  complete  stop- 
page of  growth  which  is  marked  "by  a  sharp  line  of  thick  red  cells  in  a  tree's 
rings.   This  enahles  the  student  of  "tree  time"  to  jjick  out  one  ring  from 
another — a  characteristic  which  is  not  so  strongly  m.arked  in  many  of  the  deciduous 
trees  which  grow  in  lower  elevations  of  the  Southwest.   Second,  the  native  popu- 
lation occupying  a  large  part  of  Arizona,  I'lew  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utaii  developed 
a  stj'le  of  architecture  which  called  for  the  use  of  large  ceiling  "beams  supported 
"by  masonry  walls,  and  rooms  huilt  side  by  side  and  in  tiers  above  each  other.   We 
see  this  style  surviving  today  in  modern  pueblos  s"ach  as  the  apartment  houses  of 
the  Hopi,  Zuni,  and  Hio  Grande  pueblos.  Thds  advancement  in  architecture  coupled 
with  the  dry  climate  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dwellings  wei'e  bviilt  under 
''  the  protecting  cliffs  provided  by  nature  has  resulted  in  the  preservation  of 
large  quantities  of  the  architectural  wood  which,  in  wetter  climates,  would  have 
disintegrated  to  dust  years  ago. 
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Let  us  nov;  accompany  an  archaeologist   to   a  cliff   ruin   to   see   hov;  the    tree- 
ing method  is  actually  applied.      The   ruin  in  question  consists   of  approximately 
ixty   rooms  arranged  compactly  in   two   stories  under  the  overhanging  edge  of  a 
liff.      The  v/alls   still   stand   twenty  feet  high  in   spots  and  in   several  instances 
he   roofs  of  hoth  first  and   second   story  rooms  are   still   intact.      On  ever;"  hond. 
ne    sees  an  alDimdance   of  large  pine   timbers,    sometimes  as  much  as   a  foot  in 
iaraeter.      A  number  of   these   still  occupy   the   original  positions   in  which  they 
ere  placed  by  the  builders;    others  have  been   torn  out   of  wall   sockets  by   the 
preading  and  collapse  of  walls.      Here,    then,    lies  a  very  fertile   field  for   the 
'tudent  of  tree-rings   to    tahe  his    samples   for  careful  inspection  in   the   laboratory. 

The   archaeologist  carries   in  his  kit  a  saw  and  a  tubular  borer,    an  instru- 
eent  devised  to   extract  a  small  core   of  vrood  extending  from  the   outside   to   the 
?enter  of  a  beara.      First   of  all,    our  collector  of  wood   removes   small  v-shaped 
■.uts   from  the   ends  of   all   logs  which  are  do\ira,    then  extracting  the   cores  v.dth  the 
:orer  from  beams  v/hich  are   still   supporting  roofs — keeping  in  mind  all   the  v;hile 
I  he  precaution  to  make  hii3  cuts  or  extract  his   cores  from  places  where   the   holes 
(ill  least  disfigure  or  weaken  the  beains.      He  must  also   record  carefully   the   room 
:r  rooms  from  which  the  various   specimens  have  been   taken,    for  this   is   important 
Es  will  presently  be   seen. 

]>aring  the   excavation  of   this   cliff  pueblo   one    room  is  encountered  which  has 
keen  destroyed  by  fire.      This   fire  burned  fiercely  until   the    roof  was   so  v/ealcened 
tha.t   it   collapsed,    smothering   the   blaze   and  converting:   the   glowinr--  roof  beams    to 
charcoal-      Ciiarcoal,    although  fragile,    is  amost   indestructible  oven   tliough  sub- 
i2rged  in  water,    and  in  it  are  preserved  the   annual  growth  rings  of   the    tree  in 
tne    saine  pattern  of  large  and  small  as   in  normal  wood-      These  bits   of  charcoal 
tie   archaelogist  carefully  preserves  and  packs  v/ith  his  collection  of  soLind 
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After  the  laboratory  analysis  a  story  can  "be  told  of  the  cliff  ruin  which 
could  never  "be  regained  "by  other  means.   By  matching  the  ring  patterns  of  the 
specimens  collected  against  the  tree-ring  calendar  rooted  in  living  trees  of  our 
time,  the  archaeologist  knov/s  that  his  sixty  room  cliff  pueblo  was  constructed 
in  the  short  span  of  time  between  1325  and  1350  A.  D.  :  that,  in  one  instajice  where 
three  lo^'s  supported  a  roof,  those  three  trees  were  cut  in  the  same  year;  a:id  that 
the  second  storj''  rooms  in  all  cases  dated  later  thaji  the  first  story  rooms  on 
which  they  v/ere  siipported.   In  one  or  two  insta-ices  a  room  had  timbers  of  v/hich 
the  dates  did  not  agree.   Most  of  the  beams  indicated  simultaneous  cutting  but 
one  or  tv/o  logs  indicated  a  cutting  of  some  fifty  years  earlier.   Disconcerting 
tho-ugh  this  situation  may  seem  at  first,  it  reflects  a  human  trait  which  is  to 
be  seen  even  today — the  salvaging  of  old  material  for  re-use  in  new  structures. 
The  ancient  timbers  in  this  cliff  pueblo  thus  yielded  a  chronicle  of  construc- 
tion which  is  nearly  as  complete  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  builders  kept  a 
written  record  and  filed  it  away  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  building. 

As  already  implied,  the  objectives  a,t  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Douglass'  study 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  v/ith  archaeology.   But  as  time  went  on,  this  aaigle 
became  increasingly  important.   So  m\ich  so,  in  fact,  that  the  National  Geographic 
Society  saw  fit  to  co-operate  by  making  it  possible  to  send  no  less  than  three 
expeditions  to  various  points  of  Arizona  specifically  to  collect  prehistoric  wood 
from  rains.   During  the  course  of  these  undertakings  many  thousands  of  specimens 
were  gathered  and,  on  the  framework  provided  by  these,  strengthened  by  many  otlier 
collections  of  beam  material  made  more  recently  in  excavation  by  various  institu- 
tions, lias  grown  the  present  tree- ring  calendar  of  nearly  two  thousand  years' 
duration.   The  advantage  this  has  given  the  archaeologist  in  his  studies  of  by- 
gone peoples  cannot  be  adeq^uately  expressed  in  a  few  words. 
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For  one  thing  we  have  a  far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  time  neerled  to 
)ring  aocut  certain  of  nan's  developments  in  the  Southwest  tha.n  we  had  previous  to 
■his  discovery,  Formerly  it  v/as  "believed  that  the  eldest  cave  residents  of  the 
'our  Corners  area,  that  region  vrhers  Arizona,  ITev/  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utali  meet 
•t  a  counon  point,  dated  from  1,000  to  3,000  years  hefore  Christ,   Tree-rin.-s  have 
'.emanded  a  revision  of  thia  r^uess  and  it  can  now  he  said  v/ith  reasonahle  security 
hat  these  cave  remains  mast  oe  dated  in  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,   This 
las  called  for  a  general  collapsing  of  all  the  developmental  periods  of  the  pxiehlo 
eople  into  the  fifteen  hundred  or  so  years  since  the  time  of  these  cave  dwellers, 
ommonlj'-  known  as  Basketmakers, 

The  rise  of  the  puelDlo  people  may  nov/  he  traced  from  century  to  century  and 

e  can  sa;'  approximately  when  various  additions  were  made  to  hrin^:  this  civiliza- 

.ion  up  to  what  it  is  today.   One  of  the  most  interesting  angles  is  the  develop- 

ent  of  the  comimnal  type  of  house,  rising  story  upon  stor;;'",  the  rooms  packed  to- 

ether  hee-hive  fashion.   This  tyx^e  of  a.rchitecture  has  no  parallel  in  IJorth 

:iierica  and  it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  unique  contrihutions  of  native  Americans 

iiich  lias  materially  influenced  our  own  architectural  styles  in  parts  of  the  South- 

nst.  One  mi-^^it  suppose  that  the  development  from  a  subterranean  room,  v/idely 

'j 

jlsed   in  the   early  centuries  after  Christ,    to  a   four  storied  dwelling  with  as  many 

ii5   five  hundred  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  required  a  veiy  long  period  of  time. 

.  ideed  th^is  was   the  idea  before  tree-rings   showed  the   situation  to  he  othervi/ise. 

^ !  know  now,  however,    that  within  the  hrief  span  of  two  hundred  to   tv;o  hundred 

f  ^^y  yso.rs   the  architectural   evolution  was  verj''  rapid,   going  from  one   extreme  to 

he  other.     Tree-rings  alone  have  made  an  understanding  of  this  phenomenal   cliange 

1^  ear.     On  the  other  hand,   vie  can  also   see  that   certain  traits  were  conrpara-tively 

i^able  over  long  periods  of  time.      The   subterranean  ceremonial  room,    otherwise 
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nown  as  the  ICiva,    is  found  repecvtedly  in  niins  dating  from  more   than  a  thousand 
ears  ago.      These  kivas   exist    in  modern  pueblos   oven  today  with  only  minor  changes, 
nving   survived  tlarough   the  centuries,    owing  to  a  conservatism  \7hich  so   frequently 
Des  with  religion. 

Dating  hy  tree-rings  cannot   "be  accomplished  in  all  quarters  of  the   Sou.thwest 
:.nco  n^Lic]i   of  thirs  area   is   semi-a.rid  and  la.cks   the  useful   tre^s  which  occur  in  the 
i.gher  elevations.      The  area  v;here   this  means   of  computing  time  has  heen  most    suc- 
ssfull2''  onploj'ed  can  he  enclosed  'ay  drawing  a  line  on  a  map   from  Mer.a  Verde  in 
aithv/eutcrn  Colorado  west   t/rrough  southern  Utah,    south  along  t/ie  Grand  Canyon, 
en   in  a   southeasterly  direction  approximately  to   G-lohe,   Arizona,    thence   east 
to   lie\:  lieicico,    following  north  through  the  central   section  of  tho.t   Sta.te,    and 
nally  hack  to   Mesa  Verde,    now  preser^/ed  as   Mesa  Verde  ITational  ?ar::»      Bei'ond 
ese  limits,   hov/ever,    there  are  abundant    evideiices  of  prehistoric  people  whose 
mains  the  a,rcliaeo legist    is   equally  anxious  to   date.      This  can  be  done   in  ma.ny 
stances  "oir  the   discovery,    let  us   say,    of  clay  vessels   in   southern  Arizona,    origi- 
'.lly  liia.de   in  the  Flagstaff  area,    \/here  tree-ring  dates  apr-ily,      Tne   i:ifornnce   is, 

this  case,    tlaat   this  alien  vessel  of  known  age  occuring  with  the  remains  of 
sert   dv.'ellers   can  be  used  in  a  rough  way  to    indicate   the  age  of  those  people, 
•nee  tree-ring  dating  becomes    indirectly   effective   even   in  those  areas  which  lie 
[yond   Vj-.c   limits  v/here   it    is  now   successfully  practiced. 

This   is  but   one  of   several  u.seful  angles  v/hicli  has  grown  out   of  tree-ring 
ting  research.     How  far  this   science  v;ill  go   no   one   can  predict  as  yet,      Biit   the 
i&iomplishments  up   to   the  -present   time  have   so   far  exceeded  the  fondest  ho-oes  of 
•  P..   Dou{;la,ss  and  his   students   tnat,    even   if  further  success  door,  not  come,    the  re- 
i.ts  liave  8-i.Tply  justified  the   energy  which  has  been  spent. 
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'lease   do   not    release  until  after  Novemt)er  20,    193S. 

OUR  OWN  SPAI.^ISH-AMERICAI-J  CITIZENS  AND  'W   SOUTIffiEST  WHICH   THEY  COLONIZED. 

Almost  a  ftill   life-span  of   "tnree   score  years   and   ten"  "before    the  first  per- 
lanent   English  settlement  was   established  in  Virginia,    nearly  a  centur,"^  before   the 
ilgrims   landed  upon  the  New  England  Coast,    the  adventurous   Conquistadores  and  de- 
'■oted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up   from  Mexico   into    the   regions  we  knov/  today  as 
ew  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

"1540,    when  Coronado    came",    not  1607  nor  16;30,    is    the   reckoning  milestone   of 
istory   todiiy  in  that   colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent   spaces,    of   fantastically 
roded  mountains,    of  prehistoric   rains,    picturesque   Indian  pueblos,    Navajo  herds- 
en,    and  ancient  Spanish  missions;    v/here  high  altitudes  and  sun- drenched  deserts 
ombine    to  produce  one   of   the  most  So.lubrious   climates   in   the  world.      Here    three 
idely  separated  branches  of   the  human  race,    each  with  its  equally  distinctive 
ulture,    have   left   their  indelible   impress.     And  the  prehistoric  past  has   cast 
tts  Spell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico   will    celebrate    the   Coronado    Cuarto   Centennial,    May  to 
ctober,    inclusive.      Because   of   the   related  interest  of   the   27  Southwestern  na- 
Lonal  monuments  which  its  administers,    and  because   1940  m.arks  also    the   centen- 
ial  of  Adolph  Bandelier,   pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist   for  v/hon  Bande- 
Ler  National  Monument   is  named,    the   National  Park  Service   of   the  United  States 
apartment  of   the   Interior   seeks,    through   this   series   of  articles,    to   explain  the 
Ignificance  of   these   two  anniversaries, 

){C  ^  ^  }je  3k  :fC  3^  9|i£  >^  sf!  lie 

ARTICLE  X.    Tm   SPANISH  PADRES  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
By  Charlie  Steen 
Junior  Park  Archeologist,  National  Park  Service. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  Indian  country,  many  miles  northwest  of  Gallup, 
I 'w  Mexico,  the  magnificent  red  sandstone  walls  of  Canyon  del   Muerto  and  Canyon 
I  Chelly  cut  a  deep  gash  across  the  mesa.   Here  generations  of  Navajos  have  made 
[•J.eir  home,  and  here  their  artists  have  drawn  on  the  cliff  walls  pictures  of  the 
Umiliar  things  of  their  daily  life  —  animals,  and  men.   But  among  these  many 
''presentations  of  Indian  life,  one  picture  stands  unique.   Along  the  canyon  wall 
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ride    three  horsemen   in  armor,    followed  by  a   dozen   foot-soldiers,    some  with  pikes, 
some  with  tTuns.      And  with    the   little  party  is   a  fourth  horseman,    sketched  with 
care  by   the   Navajo  painter  —   a  dark- robed  priest,    wearing  his   cleric's  hr.t. 

In   this   little   scene   is  portrayed  a   Spanish  expedition,    perhaps    the   first 
Spanish  expedition   seen  by  a  Navajo    from   this   remote   country.      Somewhere,    possibly 
many  miles   from   the   isolated  canyon  he  had  watched  in  amazement  while    the   little 
troop  marched  on  into  une:cplored  country. 

It   is   not  by  accident    that   this    record  shows   a  priest  as   one   of    the   small   ex- 
ploring party.      ?or   the   priests   of   the   early  Spanish   colonies   did  not  wait  until 
new  lands  h^ad  been  explored  and  colonized;    they   too   were   explorers.      Coronado's 
Bxpedition,    New  Spain's    first   exploratory  excursion   into    the  northern   country, 
•lad  as   its  guide  Fray  Marcos   de  Niza,    a  Franciscan  missionary,    and   two   other 
Franciscans   also   accompanied  the   expedition.      V/hen   Coronado   returned   to  Llexico, 
these   two  priests,    Fray  Juan  de  Fadilla  and  Lay  brother  Luis   de  Escalona,    re- 
nained  in   the   new  country,    at  a  Pueblo   village   in   the   Rio   Grande   Valley.      Fray 
Juan  went  on  alone    toward  Quivira  where  he   hoped  to    convert    the   natives.      He   was 
lot  heard  of  again.      The  Lay  brother  was  killed,    and   thus   ended   the    first  mission- 
i-ry  attempt  in  New  Mexico. 

Gradually  Spain  began    to    take  possession  of  her  northern  empire.      New  Mexico 
'■as   the   first   to  be   col.onized  by  a.  steady  stream  of   immigrants  v/ho   came   from  Chi- 
tuahua  up   through  the   Rio   Grande   Valley.      Much  later  Arizona  was    to  know  Spanish 
■ettlements,    but   these  were   sporadic   and   did  not   invite    the  permanent   settlers 
i  •nd  steady  industry  of   the    sister   territory.      In  New  Mexico    there  were  many  mis- 
ions  and  m.any  hard-working  priests;    in  Arizona   few  missions   and  few  priests.      At 
■an  Xavier  del  Bac,    zealous  Padre   Garces  began  his   mission  work  among   the  Pimas. 
I  then  all  no   individual  priest   captures   the   imagination  as   does    the  Jesuit, 
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father  Kino,    probably   the   most  picturesque  missionary  pioneer  of  all   North  Araerica, 
But  we  must   not   let    the   brilliance   of   the    career  of   this   great  man  blind  us   to    the 
accomplishments  of   the   early  Franciscans   in  New  Mexico,    which  -    tO;i:etJ'ior  with  nor- 
thern Arizona  -  was  placed  in   their   charge.      Southern  Arizona  was    the  mission 
field  of   the   Jesuits,    because   of   their   large   numbers.      As   individuals    these   other 
valiant    soldiers   of   the    cross   do   not   stand  out    distinctly  from   the    crowded  pages 
of  history;    but   in  each   career   is    the    struf^gle  against   hardship,    actual  physical 
danger,    the    ta.sks  of  building  and  administering   the   missions  with    their  many  ac- 
tivities,   and  at   the   end  —   almost   certain   death  at    the  hands   of    the    Indians. 

Before    the   Spaniards   in  Mexico    City  had  planned  colonies    to   possess   and  de- 
velop  Corona,do's   discoveries,    the   Franciscans   set   out    to   attempt    the    conversion 
of   the   Indians   of   the   new  land.      A  little   exncdition  consisting  of   Fray  Augiistin 
Rodriguez,    two   other  priests,    and  a  handf\il   of   soldiers   came   into   New  Mexico   as 
far  as   the  pueblo   of  Puaray,    near  modern  Bernalillo,    in  1561.      The    soldiers  be- 
came frightened  and  returned   to   Santa  Barbara,    in  Chihuahua,    leaving   the  priests 
among   the   Indians.      The   Franciscans   were  kindly  received  and  went   on   to   other  pu- 
eblos.     Here   again   the   same   courtesy  was    shown   them,    and   they  decid.ed  tn^.t  many 
conversion^'    could  be   made   if  other  -nriests   joined  them.      Fray  de   Santa  Maria  was 
to   return  alone   to   Santa  Barbara  and  return  with  other  Franciscans.      Santa  Ba,rbara 
iras  a  distance   of  more    than   seven  hundred  miles   from   the  pueblos,    and   this   one 

j  Driest,    of  whom,  history   tells  us   nothing  else,    proposed   to   walk  it,    alone,      Some- 
i 
vhere   on   that   lonely  journey   the  Indians  probably  killed  him. 
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Not  knowing  his  fate,    the   other   tv/o    returned   to  P^iaray  and  were  also  killed. 
The  Franciscans  at   Santa  Barbara  had  become  alarmed  at    the    return   of    the    soldiers. 
A  rich  Spaniard,   Antonio   de   Espejo,    financed  an   expedition,    and  from  November, 
1582,    to   July,    1583,    he   searched   the   country  which   Coronado  had  explored.     Sut  he 
found  no    trace  of   the  brothers,    and  returned  to    Chihuahua. 

I  There  had  been  little   enthusiasm  in  Mexico   over   the   colonization  of   Coronado' s 

discoveries.      Tiie  land  afforded  ro  wealth  of  its   own,    and  the   route   taken  by  Coro- 
nado was    too    long  and  difficult.      With   the  opening  of  mines  and  ranches   in   southern 
Chihuahua,    however,    protection  against  attacks  by   the   hostile   Indians   of   the  plains 
and  mountains  was  needed.      A  colony  on   the  Rio   Grande  v/ould  consolidate    the   various 
Pueblo   villages  under  Spanish  leadership   and  form  a  bulwark  against    the  warlike 
Apaches   and  Comanches. 

In  the   summer  of  1598   Juan  de  Onate   led  a-n  expedition  of   some   200   colonists, 
priests,    and  soldiers   far  up   into  IJew  Mexico,    stoopin£:  about   30  miles  north  of 
Santa  Pe.      Here  he   established  the   town  which  he    called  San   Juan  de   los   Caballeros 

St.    John  of   the  Gentlemen.      It  had  received  its   quaint  na^ne   in  honor  of   the 

courtesy  of   the   inhabitants  who  had  willingly  left    their  own  homes   in  order  that 
the   Spaniards  might   rest    there  until    their   own  dwellings  were  biiilt.      There   the 
first    church   in  Kew  Mexico   was   erected,    San  Juan  Bautista.      In  it  v;ere  placed  rel- 
ics of   the    three  who   had  been  ma.rtyred  nearly  twenty  years  before   —   Pray  Aiogustin 
Rodriguez,    Pray  de   Santa  Maria,    and  Pray  Lopez.      These   included  Pray  Lopez'    chal- 
ice,   which  one  of   the    chiefs  had  been  proudly  wearing  as  an   ornament. 

With   the    coming  of  Governor  Peralta   to   New  Mexico    in  1609  a  new  era  had  ac- 
tually begun  for   the  Pueblo   Indians  who   lived  around  Santa  ?e.      The    town  of  Santa 
Fe  itself  was   established  about  1610  and  became    the    secular  capital   of  Hew  Mexico 

j   while   the  priests  had   their  headq-uarters  at  Santo   Domingo,    a  few  miles   farther 
South, 
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With  ea.ch  new  group  of  colonists   more  priests  "began  to  arrive.      On  one  occa- 

Lon  there  was   danger   that    the    colony  might  "be  a"bandoned,      harassed  hy  unfriendly 
idians  and  poverty-striken   thro\i^;h  mismanagement  by  the   Spaniards.      Two  Francis- 
ins   journeyed  to  Mexico   City  to  plead  with   the  viceroy  and  secured  additional 
coops  and  a  much-needed  grant  of  money,    so   eloquently  did  they  present   the   case 
r  the  nowly  converted  Indians.      Converts  viere  made  hy  the    thousands   in  these 
:.mes,    and  now   the  "building  of   the  great   chain  of  missions  which  today  still 
iirks    the   towns  a.nd  pueblos   of  New  Mexico  was  berun. 

Most   of   the  missions  were   located  in  populous  Rio   Grande   "Valley,   but   the   mis - 
:.onaries  wcr'K:ed  and  constructed  churclies  as   far  west  as    the   Zuni   and  Hopi  pueblos 

d  east   of   the  Pdo   Grande  at  Pecos  and  in   the  Salinas   "Valley. 

Of  these  missions  Acona  was    the   aost   spectacular.      Built  at   the   villaje  which 
'-ill  bears   the  same  name,    it  was  located  on   top  of  a  high  mesa.      Ho   soil  was 
lund  on   the  mesa  when   the   Indians   first   occupied  it,     but   they  soon  brought  up 
rrth  for  agricultural  purposes.      In  order  to   have    the  graveyard  near  his   church, 
:  ay  Jurm  P.ainirez,    builder  of   the   first  permanent  mission,    had  the   Indians  erect 

walled  enclosure,    then  fill   it  in  v;ith  earth.      This   earth  had  to  be   carried  in 
Jskets  uf,  3-  steep   trail  from   the  valley  600   feet  below.      Forty  years  were   required 
(■    construct   the  Acoma  church  and  its   cemetery. 

Our  modern  Santa  Fe  architecture,    is   derived  from   the  massive  adobe   churches 
,i:llt  by  the   Franciscans  in  New  Mexico   300  years  ago.      Many  of   the  buildin£:s  were 
i  thici-;-\;alled  adobe  with   the  pleasing  irregular  lines   so    typical   of   tliis   form 
I  construction.     Most  of   the  mission     plans  were   surprisingly  large,    for  in  addi- 
Mn  to   the   church  proner,    they  had   to   include  quarters   for   the   nriests  and  neo- 
nates,     workrooms,    kitchens,      storerooms,    and  corrals. 
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Each  church  was  self-sutsisting  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  resources.  In 
the  fields  which  each  possessed,  la'oored  Indians.  Ranching  v;as  also  a  major  oc- 
cupation at  the  missions  some  of  which  o\rned  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep. 

Manj'  of  the  old  missions  are   still   in  use.      At  various  Indian  villages   such 
as  Isleta,   Ficuris,    Santo  Domin.'';o,    Acoma,    and  Zuni,    the  traveler  may  visit  old 
churches  which  are  "being  operated  as  missions   to   the  Indians  todaj/".      But  other 
missions  like  Awatohi,    at  the  Hopi   towns  in  Arizona,    and  Taos  are  in  ruins. 
B  Some   of  the  ruined  churches  have  heen   set   aside  "by   the  Federal  Government 

and  iDy  the   State  of  Hew  Mexico   for  preservation  as  important  historic   sites. 
The  imposing  ruin  of  Tahira  is  now  in  Gran  Qaivira  National  Monument.     llearlDy 
are  Ouarai  and  Aho  under  protection  of  the   State  of  New  Mexico,    which  also  pre- 
serves the  mission  ruins  at   Pecos  and  Jemez. 

The  extent   of  missionary  activity  in  the   early  days   of  the   colonj-'  may  "be 
indicated  by   the  ni:ijn"ber  of  churches  and  converts.      In  1617  there  vrere  eleven 
churches.      In  1630,    at   the  high  point   of  the  missions'    development,    there  were 
25  churches,    and  a"bout   50  priests.      But  after   this  time  attacks  "by  the  Apaches, 
and  financial   difficulties  made  consolidation  of  some  of  the  missions  necessary, 
and  the  church  was  never  to   "be   so    strong  again.      The  great  missions  at  A'oo, 
Qjiarai,    and  Ta"bira  had  to  "be  abandoned  "because  of  Apache  raids  a'oout  1670,   pro"b- 
a"bly  "before  Ta'bira  was   completed. 

From  the  beginning  the  authority  of  Hew  Mexico  was  divided  into   two  parts, 

and  a  constant   friction  resulted.      Was  New  I-iexico   to  be  a  mission  field  for  the 

Franciscans  or  was   it   to  be  a  self-supporting  province  of  New  Spain?      Each  year 

the  conflict  between  the  Governor  and  the  Conunissary  General  —   the  head  of  the 

I  Franciscans  in  the  territory  —  became  more  pronounced.      Governor  Peralta  angered 
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Fray  Oi-donez,  and  Fray  Ordonez  threatened  him  with  the  Inquisition.   Governor 
Lopez  de  Mendizabal  insulted  the  church  and  humiliated  the  priests.  These  con- 
flicts were  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  politics  of  the  time.   In  the  City  of 
Mexico  where  many  other  interests  ohscured  tlie  conflict,  tension  might  not  "be 
great.   But  here,  far  up  in  the  Puehlo  country,  the  issue  grew  greater  and 
greater,  until  it  had  turned  the  colonj''  into  fi-ictions. 

Had  the  Spaniards  "been  alone,  their  quarrel  would  ho.ve  "been  dangerous 
enough,  "but  aiaong  the  half-Christian  Pueblo  Indiajis  the  situation  grew  more  and 
more  ominous.  How  were  the  neophytes  to  respect  such  divided  conquerors? 

The  Indian  was  vailing  enough  to  "become  a  Christian,  hut  in  swearing  a  new 
allegiance  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  old  one,  an  elaborate 
ritual  based  on  nature  worship.   Essentially  a  peaceful  agriculturist,  he  was 
both  grieved  and  angered  at  the  priests  who  v/anted  him  to  abandon  the  old  re- 
ligion. He  found  the  taxes  pjid  tithes  which  he  must  -pa^r   an  onerous  burden;  his 
sons  were  enslaved  to  work  at  every  sort  of  lahor.   In  return,  the  Spaniards 
brought  him  added  protection  against  the  plains  Indians,  his  enemies,  but  the 
price  of  this  protection  was  great.   Too  great.  Revolt  smouldered  for  man;^^ 
years,  with  occasiona].  flare-ups  in  which  a  few  of  the  Spaniards  would  be  mxir- 
dered. 

The  famous  Inscription  Rock  at  El  I.iorro  National  Monument  bears  evidence  of 
these  petty  revolts  in  the  signatures  of  the  Spaniards  who  rode  that  wa;;^.   In 
1529  Governor  Silva  Kieta  inscri"bed  his  name  on  the  rock,  as  he  led  a  small  ex- 
pedition to  avenge  the  death  of  a  priest  at  Zuni,  40  miles  awaj'.   In  1532  Father 
Latrado  was  also  killed  at  Zuni,  and  as  a  party  rode  by  on  their  wa^'  to  p-'onish 
the  inurderers,  one  of  the  soldiers,  Lujan,  cut  his  name  into  the  rock. 
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Sometimes  the  Pueblo  Indians  even  joined  forces  v/ith  their  enemies,  the 
Ipaches.   In  1665  some  of  the  Puehlo  people  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  banded  together 
7ith  the  Apaches  and  succeeded  in  killing  five  Spaniards  before  they  were  sur- 
)rised.  A  second  uprisin/r  v/as  planned  by  the  same  coalition  for  Easter  Week,  1670, 
jut  it  vTas  discovered  beforehand  and  its  leader  hanged. 

The  scattered  attempts  failed,  and  slowly  the  different  pueblos  drew  to^ccether 
;ecretly,  planning  a  rebellion  which  should  drive  the  hated  Spaniards  from  the 
:ountry.   The  leader  of  the  great  revolt  vra,s  to  bo  Pope,  a  medicine  man  of  San 
uan,  that  same  Pueblo  whose  inhabitants  the  Spaniards  had  once  admiringly  called 
he  Caballeros,   He  had  been  involved  in  a  witchcraft  case  in  1675  and  from  that 
ime  began  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  hated  over-lords.   He  organized 
he  neighboring  towns,  and  even  the  far-off  Hopis  and  Zuni  were  drawn  into  the 
■onspiracj'-.   The  uprising  would  take  place  on  August  13,  1680. 

Despite  the  secrecy  v;hich  surrounded  their  plans,  the  Spaniards  were  warned. 
■n  desperation,  Pope  ordered  the  revolt  to  begin  three  days  early,  and  on  August 
■  0,  a  pitiless  massacre  of  all  the  Spaniards  began.   Men,  \7omen,  and  children, 
'Olonists  and  clergy  alike,  were  killed,  and  the  settlements  burned. 

Twenty-one  priests  were  martyred.  Although  several  of  them  had  been  v/arned, 
lhey  would  not  leave  their  posts.   Churches  were  burned  and  ever;'-  article  of  re- 
-  igious  sig-nificance  \r7as  destroyed.   For  a  week  the  surviving  settlers  were  be- 
'  ieged  in  the  fortified  tovm  of  Santa  ?e,  until  a  successful  counter-attack  tem- 
porarily dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  leave.   It  was  a 
sorrowful  procession  which  made  a  slow  retreat  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  31  Paso 
'•tiere  the  Spanish  colony  offered  a  safe  refuge. 
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Pope  and  his  follo^frers  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  every  trace  of  the 
ited  people  and  their  religion.   The  missions  which  had  cost  both  priests  and  In- 
lans  so  much  labor  v;ere  burned.   The  sacred  objects  were  treated  vath  contempt 
id  all  those  Indians  who  had  been  converted  were  forced  to  cleanse  themselves  cer- 
lonially  v.dth  j-ucca-suds.   Christian  names  were  forbidden  and  the  use  of  the 
•)anish  language  was  prohibited.   For  twelve  years  the  Indians  were  undisputed 
.sters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Don  Diego  de  Vargas  reconquered  the  province  in  1692,  punished  the  Indians 
:veroly  and  re-established  the  rale  of  New  Spain  and  the  Church  among  the  Paeblos. 

The  Franciscans  returned  and  began  the  patient  labor  of  rebuilding  the 
.urches  and  reconverting  the  natives.   But  the  great  v/ork  of  the  church  v.ras  that 

the  first  century  of  colonization.  V/'e  should  remember  the  Franciscans  v;ho  were 
lied  at  Z-jjni  and  at  lonely  Acoma,  priests  like  Fray  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  vho 
!  bored  for  thirty  years  at  the  Piro  Pueblo  of  Senecu  and  could  speak  the  Piros' 
;  ngaage  fluently/,  or  Fray  de  Santa  Maria  setting  out  courageously  on  his  last 
'urney,  to  far-off  Santa  Barbara.   These  men  brou^^ht  courage  and  vigor  as  well  as 
;  ith  to  the  New  Mexico  which  they  helped  to  build. 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTIffliTT  0?  T!IE  INTERIOH 

ME-I0.RA1IDUM  FOR  THE  PRESS 

lease  do  not  release  until  after  Decem'ber  20,  1939. 

OUR  0V.1I  SPANISH-AJvIERICAlT  CITIZENS  AITD  THE  SOUTHWEST  WHICH  THEY  COLOIIIZES. 

Alr/.ost  a  full  life-span  of  "three  score  years  and  ten"  "before  the  first  per- 
anent  English  settlement  was  estalDlished  in  Virginia;  nearly  a  century  "before  the 
ilgrins  landed  upon  the  New  England  Coast,  the  adventuroiis  CGnauif.tadores  and 
3voted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up  from  Mexico  into  the  regions  we  knov;  today 
3  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

"1540,  when  Coronado  came",  not  1607  nor  1520,  is  the  reckoning  milestone  of 
Lstory  today  in  that  colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent  spaces,  of  fantastically 
'oded  mountains,  of  prehistoric  ruins,  picturesque  Indian  puehlos,  iJavajo  herds- 
in,    and  ancient  Spanish  missions;  where  high  altitudes  and  sun-drenched  deserts 
:)mbine  to  produce  one  of  the  most  saluhrious  climates  in  the  world.  Here  three 
-dely  separated  "branches  of  the  h-oman  race,  each  v/ith  its  equally  distinctive 
ilture,  ]-ave  left  their  indelilDle  impress,  and  the  prehistoric  past  has  cast 
;s  spell. 

In  1940  New  Mexico  will  celebrate  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial,  May  to  Octo- 
^r,  inclusive.  Because  of  the  related  interest  of  the  27  Southwestern  National 
numents  v;hich  it  administers,  and  "because  1940  marks  also  the  centennial  of 

■  .olph  Bandelier,  pioneer  anthropologist  and  archeologist  for  whom  Bandelier  lla- 
onal  Monument  is  named,  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
nt  of  the  Interior  seeks,  through  this  series  of  articles,  to  e:jrplain  the  sig- 

■  ficance  of  these  two  anniversaries. 

ARTICLE  Xn.   FATHER  KINO  AND  HIS  MISSIONS 

By  Fran.k  Pinkley 
j  Superintendent  of  the  Southwestern  National  Monuments 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  ancient  Spanish  Mission  ruin  at  Tumacacori, 

I  southern  Arizona,  was  created  a  national  monument.  For  the  last  twenty  j'-ears 

t  has  "been  under  my  charge.  My  responsi"bility  for  it  has  entailed  protecting  it 

ijm  the  weather,  from  vandals  v/ho  would  wantonly  destroy  it,  and  from  treasure 

|J Iters  eager  to  tear  it  down  in  order  to  unearth  the  mythical  millions  of  gold 

ihich  legend  says  are  buried  there. 
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Barinr  the  tv;enty  years  of  my   administration  of  TijjnPwCacori  National  llomment 
I  have  st'iidied  the  entire  Kino  chain  of  missions  vmich  extends  fror.  T-acson,  Ari- 
zona, across  the  toj'der  to  Caljorca,  Mexico.   I  have  foj.lcved  Kino's  trails,  ni'lG 
after  mile.   I  hrve  read  of  his  life  and  his_  works.   All  these  ara  details  that 
are  \vritten  dovm  in  books  v/here,  if  yoxi  are  sxiff  j  cicntly  interer-.ted,  yo'i;.  may  find 
them.   Tventy  years  of  association  vdth  the  Kino  missions  and  nearly  forty  years 
of  living  in  the  Kino  Ccantr;^/,  however,  have  convinced  me  that  Padre  Kino  himself 
is  not  in  the  hooks.   You  can  put  dovrn  on  paper  the  salient  facts  of  his  life;  you 
can  read  the  letters  and  reports  that  ho  wrote;  but  still  the  man  eludes  you.   To 
36  the  things  that  brin{.;  him  cut  and  ma]:.e  him  live  again  are  the  countr;/  in  v;hich 
he  worked,  and  the  people  with  v/hcm  he  lived. 

You  may  not  be  of  Padre  Kino's  faith;  you  may  live  iii  a  different  period  and 
speak  a  different  language;  but  once  visit  this  South\festern  land  and  you  will  soon 
be  sharing  in  many  of  the  external  elements  kr,oTOi  to  this  Father  of  the  Church  who 
today  is  honored  b^,''  ever;/  faith.   Here  are  th.e  stroam.s  and  desert  trails  vh-ich  he 
followed;  here  are  the  riountains  which  he  saw;  up  there  is  the  Picacho  Pealr,  v/hich 
guided  him  to  the  Indian  village  at  its  foot,  ty/o  a.nd  a  half  centuries  ago.   Today 
5.  modern  air  beacon  flashes  on  its  o-ujnmit  from  dusk  to  dawn.   Living  amon,''  these 
landmarks  and  vdth  his  jjeople,  you  can  get  a  little  of  the  feeliiiP  of  Padre  Kino, 
There  maj/-  be  too  much  of  the  modern  automobile  and  of  the  paved  roads  of  modern 
times,  and  in  so;:-!C  of  the  countr:/  you  can  cover  more  miles  in  an  hour  in  cushioned 
ease  than  the  Padre  could  cover  between  the  s/anrise  and  sunset  of  a  wean/  day  in 
a  hard  saddle;  nevertheless,  there  are  even  yet  psrts  of  the  coantrj/'  rrhere  your 
car  cannot  go;  or  if  it  does,  death  lurks  beside  you  sho'ald  some  gadget  fail  to 
work  and  you  be  set  dovrn  afoot.   Kuov.dng  this  country/,  :/ou  knov;  the  background  upoi' 
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7hich  to  throv;  the  pictare  of  the  nan  Kino  and  make  hiir.  live  a^ain;  not  kno"'in'^  it 
'■ou  miss  iQiov/ing  hici.   The  flesh  and  hlood  Padre  Kino  cannot  "be  found  in  a  bool:  i 

No  doubt  the  j^ood  Padre  ^7ould  be  LTUch  surprised  were  he  to  rise  today  and  find 
'.n  v.'hat  veneration  he  is  held,  and  hot;  admiringly  his  life  rork  is  regarded.  Kino's 
.superior  officers  in  the  Church  never  f:ave   him  all  the  support  he  needed.   Eis  \7ork 
las  al-iTays  under-manned.   He  •'.■ras  alvjays  •underfinanced.   He  -.Tas  continxially  revamp- 
.ng  plans  and  stragf'^lin^  to  find  some  v/ay  of  doing  vdthout  something  in  order  to 
^et  the  results  he  sought.   The  Indian  ceremonial  men  v;erc  leagued  against  him,  and 
hey  were  a  power  in  their  communities.   Many  of  his  own  neophytes  backslid  upon 
he  slightest  provocation.   He  had  no  v/ay  of  forcing  the  Indians  to  work  and  they 
rere,  at  best,  not  good  y/orkmen  on  construction  jobs.   He  had  continually  to  argae 
.nd  plead  v/ith  them  b;-  turns  in  order  to  keep  them  from  deserting.   They  were  a 
■■onstant  drain  on  his  nervous  energj"-,  and  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  turn  for 
■est  and  relaxation;  on  the  contrary'',  his  fev-  missiona.ry  workers  in  the  cause  de- 
>ended  upon  him  for  strength  to  carry  thorn  tlirough. 

Do  you  aslc  hov;  I  Imow  all  these  things  that  I  state  with  such  certainty?   I 
. :now,  because  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  \7atched  our  modern  Kinos  spending 
hemselves  among  the  descendants  of  the  selfsame  Indian  stocks  that  Kino  knev/,  and 
t  is  surprising  hov;  like  his  o\7n  are  their  lives  and  loroblems. 

Suppose  you  try  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  Padre  Kino,  or  of  his  latter 
•ay  successors.  You  would  start  out  vigorous,  undaunted,  full  of  inspiration  and 
■ilt-edged  plans,  only  to  have  ten  long  years  of  your  lifetime  go  by  before  you 
lad  made  your  first  convert.   The  next  tv/enty  years  would  pass  more  easily,  per- 
haps, because  ^cy   that  time  you  v;ould  be  used  to  sharing  the  privations  and  hard- 
hips  of  your  Indian  friends,  and  distributing  about  half  of  your  verj'  meagre 
alary  among  their  poor  and  sick.  You  could  look  forvard  to  ten  or  fifteen  years 
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nore  of  a  slouing  do'/7n  of  ph;"sical  energy'',  ''.nd  finally  to  death  and  Ijarial  among 
/our  beloved  Indians;  and  after  that  to  a  gradual  forgetting  "by  the  outnide  world 
:hat  you  had  ever  existed.   Would  your  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  he  ahle  to  v/ith- 
5tand  such  ordeals? 

Or  sur^pose  you  neve   given  a  parish  as  big  as  many  an  Eastern  State,  v;ith  some 
),000  India::is  scattered  across  it  xihom   you  must  contrive  somehow  to  visit, —  this 
)eing  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  automobile.   First,  you  v/ould  develop  into 
m  expert  rider  as  you  set  forth  on  horsc'Dack  into  your  new-old  countr;'".   Then,  in 
■he  course  of  a  year  or  tvro,  perhaps  you  v;ould  make  a  dozen  converts.   Kea.rtened 
)y  this  success,  you  would  -undertake  the  building  of  a  little  church;  a  church  as 
Dig  as  you  could  talk  your  neophytes  into  constructing.  You  wovld  sv;eat  blood 
•aising  the  fev;  dollars  needfo.l  to  bay  the  few  materials  that  could  not  be  vrrang 
ut  of  the  desert  itself.   And  there,  finally,  yo'ar  little  church  would  stand,  v/ith 
ts  mud  --alls  and  dirt  roof,  topped  by  the  cross  which  you  had  hewn  out  vdth  your 
',7n  hands,  and  within,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  crudely  but  laboriously  fashioned. 
At  last  .'"  you  would  sigh,  thrilling  vrith  the  well-earned  s-xtisfaction  that  a  real 
top  forward  had  been  rc.ristcred  in  your  life's  mission. 

Then,  in  the  lino  of  duty,  you  would  go  on  to  other  rom.ote  sections  of  yo'or 
'Ide  parish.  Months  \7ould  elapse  before  j'-ou  could  return  by  j'our  prim.itive  means 
l<  f  locomotion,  and  vdth  yo'iir  meagre  camping  outfit,  to  the  little  church.   With 
•agerness  and  pride  you  would  enter  this  first  concrete  evidence  of  yoxir  gains 
,f  gainst  the  Devil.   Can  you  imagine  your  emotions  when,  behind  the  altar,  you  found 
'he  drams  and  masks  and  general  paraphernalia  of  the  old  ceremonies  carried  on  in 
^he  valley  for  hundreds  of  -ears? 
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Further,  suppose  that,  calling  in  the  Indians,  you  questioned  them,  a:id  that, 
with  v.'hat  to  them  seeir.ed  irref uta^ole  logic,  the->r  explained  that  if  the  sl^irine  v;as 
good  for  your  ceremonial  .naterial,  it  must  also  "be  coot   for  theirs,  and  '30,  hence- 
forth, they  had  decided  to  "throv;  in  with  you,"   The  devil  had  :iierely  oeen  oeaten 
around  the  st^imp  i  Could  you  laugh  that  off?   I  knov/  a  nof^.ern  Xino  v;ho   did;  an'-'.  v;ho, 
still  chi.icl:ling,  went  out  and  huilt  another  church!  A  devil  more  or  less  did  not 
discourage  hi:n.  As  a  result,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  then,  his  little 
churches  have  dotted  his  vast  parish  which  calls  for  three  days  in  the  saddle  to 
cross  in  one  direction,  and  six  aays  in  the  other.   There  is  gray  in  his  hair  to- 
■.day,  "but  his  chuckle  still  rings  out  whenever  I  recall  this  episode  to  his  memory, 

I^one  of  these  modern  Xinos  I  have  knov/n  considers  thr.t  he  is  doing  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  was  equally  as  true  of  the  gentle 
Padre,  himself,   ilote  the  Cc'-rsualnes3  with  which  he  tells  a'bout  the  messen^jer  \'ho 
came  in  great  haste  from  San  Ignacio  to  announce  that  the  soldiers  had  caught  one 
of  his  converts  in  some  petty  thievery  and  were  going  to  execute  him  next  morning 
at  sunrise.  Xino  rela,tes  that  he  went  into  a  hall  at  Tu:nacacori  v;here  Mass  v/as  "be- 
ing offered;  that  he  then  vrrote  some  letters  and  afterv/ard  "rode  dovm  to  San 
Ignacio"  v/here  he  talked  tl'ie  soldiers  out  of  their  idea  and  saved  the  life  of  his 
Indian  friend.   The  good  father  refers  to  Tumacacori  and  San  Ignacio  as  if  they  were 
Qeigh"boring  villages;  whereas  a  ride  of  more  than  seventy  miles  en  hor5e"back  sepa- 
rated them.   To  him  the  whole  matter  was  an  incident  in  the  day'  s  v;ork.   But  v;ha,t 
i  Df  the  hapless  Indian,  do^^med  to  death?  Kow  do  you  suppose  he  looked  upon  the  "in- 
I  :ident"  when  his  "heloved  Fadre  caiv>e  riding  in  out  of  the  night  and  —  tired,  hungry, 

I  3addle-v;orn,  —  without  stopping  for  food  or  rest,  argij.ed  his  case  "before  the 

I 

!  soldiers  and  v/o^  his  pardon?     Do  you  v/onder   that   the    Indijins  loved  Padre  Kino? 
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Those  facts  I  am  pointing  out  to  prove  that  you  must  know  the  K^rjo  Country 
9fore  you  can  really  appreciate  the  things  Kino  did  in  those  years  that  he 
jrked  there.  No  man  can  put  Padre  Kino  into  a  book  so  that  his  life  ajid  his 
3rk  can  "be  really  vitalized  for  the  reader  unless  he  has  actually  "been  in  the 
Lno  Country. 

Padre  Eusehio  Francisco  Kino  was  born  at  Segno,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  about 
igust  10,  1645.   Speaking  of  himself  in  later  years  he  said:   "I  am  from  Trent 
1  the  Tj^rol,  but  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  call  myself  an  Italian  or  a 
jrraan.  The  City  of  Trent  uses  almost  entirely  the  language,  customs  and  lavrs  of 
16  Italians.  However,  it  is  in  the  very  edge  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Tyrol  belongs 
>  Germanj''.  Besides,  the  college  at  Trent  is  a  college  of  Upper  Germany,  although 
!  were  instructed  in  our  classes  and  talked  together  in  Italian.   Still  for  the 
.,st  eighteen  years  I  have  lived  almost  in  the  center  of  Germany."   (To  the  end 
his  days  Father  Kino  spoke  with  a  German  accent.) 

In  1683,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  Kino  fell  ill  and  made  a  vow  to 
:  s  patron  saint  that  if  his  life  were  spared  he  would  Join  the  Jesuit  Order  and 
'  come  a  missionary.  He  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  in  1665  he  did  join  the 
'  suits,  completing  his  instruction  in  1677, 

I    Kino  went  to  Sevilla,  Spain,  in  1678,  expecting  to  sail  with  the  fleet  about 
(  set  out  for  the  Indies,  but  he  arrived  too  late  and  did  not  finallj''  sail  for 
l<xico  until  three  years  later.  He  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  Ma^s  1681,  after  96 
c/s  on  ^he  water.  Proceeding  to  the  City  of  Mexico  he  remained  there  until  about 
'6  middle  of  October,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  Atondo  expedition  -jhich  was 
cing  to  Lower  California  to  explore  the  country  and  Christianize  the  Indians.  He 
€at  over  to  the  west  coast  and  helped  in  the  preparations,  and  finally,  on  April 
I  1683,  arrived  with  the  expedition  at  La  Paz,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California, 
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Atondo  took  formal  possession  on  the  fifth  of  that  month.   Due  to  a  shortcOge  of 
food,  this  location  liad  to  "be  given  up  within  a  few  months  and  the  expedition 
moved  "back  to  San  Lucas.   Sail  was  set  from  San  Lucas  on  September  29,  1683,  and 
San  Bruno  was  founded  OctoT^er  5»   San  Bruno,  however,  had  to  "be  abandoned  in  1685, 
the  expedition  being  an  admitted  failure. 

In  1686  Padre  Kino  received  orders  to  go  to  the  north.   It  was  not  until 
i'iarch  13,  1687,  therefore,  that  he  actually  arrived  at  the  site  of  his  first  mis- 
sion, Dolores.  He  was  then  42  years  old,  and  for  22  years  had.  belonged  to  the 
lesuit  Order.  Probably  he  had  not  neglected  for  one  single  day  to  pr^^y  for  suc- 
cess in  the  mission  field,  yet  all  his  labors  thus  far  had  ended  in  failure.  His 
clearest  dropins  could  no\7,  he  realized,  never  materialize.   He  had  desired  above 
lill  things  to  go  to  China.  A  caprice  of  Destinj'-,  displayed  when  lots  were  drawn 
before  leaving  Europe,  to  determine  his  mission-station,  had  denied  him  that 
)riental  field  to  work  in.   Then,  in  the  ITew  TJorld,  delays,  labors  wasted  in  bar- 
ren fields,  had  repeatedly  been  his  portion.   Less  vaJiant  spirits  and  more  self- 
;entered  ainbitions  would  ha,ye  lost  relish  for  tasks  so  long  deferred,  but  Kino 
I  "emained  -ondaunted  a.nd  fervent.  And  with  the  zest  of  a  cDrusader  now  entered  upon 

•  ■is  ser'/icc  among  the  Pima  and  Pai)ago  Indians;  a  service  that  was  to  continue  for 
'4  years,  ending  only  with  his  death. 

Padre  Aguilar  accompanied  Kino  to  his  new  parisli,  to  introduce  him  to  the 

•  ountry.  The  two  made  a  circle  trip  of  some  75  :niles,  and  them  Padre  Aguilar  went 
«n  to  Cuoirpe.   Immedia-telj''  Pa.dre  Kino  "began  to  catechize  the  people  and  baptize 

I  he  children." 

In  January.',  1639,  the  lather  Visitor,  Padre  Gonzalez,  inspected  the  missions. 
i.no  repeated  :rith  Gonzalez  the  circle  trip  he  had  made  with  Aguila.r,  and  then  ac- 
cjmpanied  him  as  far  as  Cocospera.  ?y  1691  the  missions  had  so  increased  that 


3  ^ 


Padre  Pineli  was  working  a,t  San  Ignacio;  Po.dre  Sandoval  at  Imuris,  a.nd  Padre  Arias 
at  Tubutc-Jiia.   It  was  also  in  1691  that  Father  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatiorra  was  ap- 
ipointod  Father  Visitor,  a.nd  he  and  Padre  Kino  made  a  trip  'cest  through  Inuris,  San 
Ignacio,  Hagdalena,  SI  Tvipo,  Saria,  and  Tucahavia.   They  had  intended  to  return 
ifrom  this  point  t)y  vroy  of  Cocospera  hut  a  groxvp   of  Indians  arrivin,':;  from  Tumaca- 
cori  "begged  them  to  come  over  to  that  villa,ge  and  e:rpound  their  new  religion  there. 
The  invitation  was  too  good  to  he  refused,  so  the  Pc.thers  came  up  from  Tuhutama 
':and  through  the  pass  to  ^fehrat  Creek  (whero  the  present  town  of  l-Togales  is  now. 
located)  and  so  do\7ii  ilogales  Creek  to  the  Santa  Cruz  and  thence  to  Tumacacori. 
The  Indians  had  erected  three  arhors  for  them,  one  for  eating,  one  for  sleeping, 
'3Jid  one  in  vrhich  to  hold  their  scrvicos.   This  wo,s  the  first  entrj^  of  Kino  into 
•■j/hat  is  now  Arizona,  and  it  is  from  this  date  that  the  actual  modern  history  of 
rumacacori  "begins. 

VTnile  the  Fathers  were  at  'Tumacacori,  other  Indians  came  from  the  north,  from 

I  a.  place  called  "3ac"  in  their  lang-uage,  and  urged  the  Padres  to  come  over  and 

I 
/isit  their  village   But  it  was  decided  to  leave  that  trip  for  another  time»  and 

I  the  Fathers  turned  south,  going  uo  the  Santa  Craz   to  the  present  Mexican  "border 

'ind  thence  "by  the  way  of  Cocospera  to  Lolores.   They  had  completed  a  circle  of 

•>ver  200  miles. 

In  A'ogust  and  Septem"ber,  1692,  Kino  again  visited  Tuciacacori  and  went  on  up 

'O   Bac,  which  he  named  after  hio  patron  sair.t,  and  which  since  that  time  has  always 

)een  known  as  San  Xavier  del  Eac.   On  thiii  trip  he  svning  east  to  the  San  Pedro 

'iver,  almost  over  the  right  of  v/a:^  of  the  modern  pn.ved  State  Highway'',  struck  the 

iaji  Pedro  near  Benson,  went  south  to  Fairhank  and  thence  home  to  Dolores. 


i 
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During  his  stay  with  Atondo  on  the  expeditions  to  Lower  California,  Padre 
Lno  had  noted  that  certain  large  "blue  shells,  iDrized  "by  the  Indians,  occurred 
1  the  Pacific   side  "but   not   on   the  G-ulf  side   of  this   "island".      SulDsequently,    on 

trip   into    the   lower  Gila  coiontry,    Kino   noticed  these   same  "blue   shells  among   the 
idian  possessions.     At   once  he  iDegan   to   wonder  if   this   indica.ted  a  land  connec- 
.on  with  the   "island"    of  Lovv^er   California.      If  his   surmise  were   true,    and  Lower 
difornia  turned  out  to   be   a  peninsula,    the  problem  of   converting  the   Indians 

uld  "be   immeasurably  simplified,     Atondo   had  been  put   to    the  enormous   expense  of 
Inging  in  all  food  supT)lies  by  ships,      T.'hat  few  cattle  he  had  transported  across 
;e  Gulf  of  California  had  cost  nearly  $300  a  head.      Moreover,    the  water  route 
!s  perilous  as  well  as   slow  and  irregular.      But  if  Lower  California  were  acces- 
:ble  by  land,    what  was    to  prevent   the    driving  of  herds   of   cattle   around   the  head 
:    the   Gulf  and  do^Tn   the  peninsula?      With  his  missions   in  Pimeria  now  well   sup- 
"ied  with  several  thousand  head  of  livestock,    Father  Kino   estimated  the   cost   of 
Ei:d  transportation  at  not  more    than  a   dollar  a  head.      All    these   rosy  prospects 
;d  be'en   revealed  to   the   optimistic  padre  by  deductions   elicited  by  the  blue 
rails.      At  once  he  began  planning   to  prove  his   theory. 

3y  the  aid  of  old  docujnentary  records,    we   find  Kino    starting  out  on   Scptom- 
'r  24,    1700,    westward  boiand  for  Pozo   Verde,    thence  by  v/ay  of  Covered  Wells   to 

Ua  Bend,      On  October  6  he   is  at  Well  ton  and  thence   £:oes   to    the  Ymaa  Country, 

i 

1 

^Jk  to  Dome  and  via  Dripping  Springs  and  Tinajas  Altas    to   Sonoita,    thence   to 
P-)orca,      He   reaches  Dolores  on  October  30,    having  ridden  some   1,000  miles   in 
5  58  than  a  month]     His    trip  had  proved  that  Lower  California  was  a  peninsula, 
U  Kino   cane  home   thrilling  v/ith  great  plans   for  furthering  the   salvation  of 
is  thousands  of  souls   on  that  peninsula  by  transporting  supplies  from  the 
I'leria  missions  around  the  head  of   the  Gulf  by  land. 


O  .) 


To   convince  Salvatierra,    then  doggedly  laboring  among   the  Lower  California 
Indians,    of  the   feasibility  of  this  project,    Kino    set   out   on  April   6,    1701,    via 
tthe  Papago    Country,    for  San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  thence  past   Tumacacori    to  Etlores, 
(Where  he  arrived  on  April  15.      In  the   fall   of  1701  and  early  in  1702  he  made   trips 
to    the   Yuma  Country,      In  1703   the   indomitable   e:q:lorer-missionary  started  dov/n   the 
Colorado   River  "below  Yuma,    crossed  it,    and  followed  it   along  the  west    side  until 
he   saw  the   sun  rise   in  the   east  across    the  head  of   the   Gulf  of  California,      His 
explorations  v/ere  now  finished.      Kis  geographical   deductions   indisputahly  proven. 
Still   confidently  looking   forwr-.rd  to    fulfillment   of  his    drea,m  of  opening  a  trail 
around  the  head  of   the   Gulf  over  v/hich  to    supply  Padre   Slavatierra  with  livestock 
from  his  Pimeria  missions,    Kino   returned   there   to   redouhle  his   lahors,    a'ld  for 
the  next   nine   years  his  husj-,    saintly  life   follovv-ed  the   routine   I   have   outlined 
at    the  beginning  of  this   article. 

On  the  15th  of  March,    1711,    a  little   after  midaight,    Kino    died.      It  fell   to 
Father   Campos   to  hold   the  "burial   ceremony,      Father  Velarde,    v;ho    succeeded  Kino   at 
Dolores  and  carried  on  his  work,   writes  of  him  as   follows:      "Father  Kino   died  in 
the  year  1711,    having   spent    twenty-four  years   in  glorious   la"bors   in   this  Pimeria, 
iwhich  he   entirely  covered  in  forty  expeditions  made  as  "best    they  could  "be  made  "by 
two  or  three   zealous  workers,     ^'Then  he    died  he  was  almost   seventy  years  old.      He 
died  as  he  had  lived  with  extreme  humility  and  poverty.      In   token  of  this,    during 
his  last   illness  he  did  not  undress.      His   death  "bed,    as  his  "bed  always,    consisted 
of  two   calf-skins  for  a  mattress,    two  "blankets   such  as    the   Indians  use   for  covers, 
and  a  pack  saddle   for  a  pillow,      ITor  did  the   entreaties   of  Father  Agustin  move 
lim  to  anything  else." 

XXX 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CORONADO  CUARTO- CENTENNIAL 


The  current  year  marked  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  extensive 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Southv/estern  United  States  by  members 
of  the  white  race  —  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores.  That  epoch-making  event  v/as  celebrated  by  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  also  ushered  in  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Adolph  Bandelier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  is  named. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  created  by  the  Congress,  author- 
ized the  National  Park  Service  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  and  the  importance  of  Bandelier 's  research 
by  means  of  a  series  of  monthly  articles  prepared  by  eminent  scholars. 
During  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  cer- 
emonials have  dramatized  the  great  moments  in  the  Southwest' s  destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest  is  unique.  Here,  still  discernible,  are  tracea 
of  the  three  distinct  cultures  superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians.   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United 
States  successively  have  invaded  this  spectacularly  beautiful  land.  Each 
has  impressed  its  stamp.  Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.   Like  living  links  v;ith  pre-Columbian  America, 
these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  continue  into  this 
machine-age,  rites,  customs,  art-forms  that  elsewhere  disappeared  centuries 
ago.   Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protection,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest 's  incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,  Spanish  missions,  storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have  van- 
ished" and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the 
Southwest  through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto- 
Centennial. 
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ARTICLE  XII.   THE  SOUTOTEST  TODAY 

by  Dr.  Aubrey  Neasham,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Historic  Sites, 
National  Park  Service,  Region  III. 


Land  of  Indian  and  of  Spaniard,  once  under  the  domination  of  Mexico  and  now 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  what  have  you  to  offer?  Have  you  become  typical  of 
lands  steeped  in  modern  civilization,  immersed  in  a  materialism  and  a  sameness 
'Which  are  uninspiring,  or  have  you  retained  that  spirit  and  color  and  atmosphere 
v/hich  made  you  great?   If  I  should  go  to  you,  would  I  be  able  to  feel  the  mystery 
of  the  past,  the  high  adventure  of  those  who  thrust  back  the  frontier  within  your 
'Confines,  the  joj'-s  and  the  sufferings  and  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer,  and  that 
urge  within  man  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  obstacles?   Is  it  possible  to 
liiscern  there,  and  to  become  a  part  of,  the  bigness,  the  independence,  and  the 
individuality  which  have  been  your  contributions  in  the  making  of  this  nation?   If 
30,  I  shall  gain  a  knowledge  and  an  experience  of  which  I,  as  an  American,  am  in 
aeed. 

Traveler,  the  questions  which  you  ask  can  be  answered.   Go  to  the  Southxvest  and 
roM   will  find  there  a  land  which  contains  all  of  the  elements  which  you  desire, 
fliat  you  shall  see  and  feal  will  refresh  you,  and  in  so  doing  you  v/ill  be  better 
ible  to  cope  v.'ith  the  complex  problems  of  the  present  day. 

In  this  Southwest  there  are  people,  people  like  you  and  yet  not  like  you. 
?heirs  is  a  heritage  which  goes  back  for  many  generations,  even  for  centuries, 
lefore  the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  the  ancestors  of  many  of  these 
;ieople  were  here,  living,  struggling,  wresting  from  this  land  that  for  which  you 

tfive.   Indian,  Spaniard,  Mexican,  and  United  States  citizen,  each  in  turn  has 
' ominated.   Each  in  turn  has  developed  his  own  culture,  and  yet,  in  so  doing,  h© 
las  taken  from  the  other  and  has  given  to  the  other  in  a  degree  which  is  remarkable. 


The  Indian  whom  you  see  tending  his  flock  on  the  painted  mesa  is  a  Navajo. 
His  sheep,  his  goats,  his  horse,  and  most  of  his  clothes  he  obtained  from  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Anglo.   Hig  house,  his  language,  much  of  his  religion,  his  tem- 
perament, and  even  the  manner  of  doing  his  hair  are  carry-overs  from  a  distant 
past,  which  perhaps,  can  he  traced  to  far-off  Asia. 

And  now  you  are  within  one  of  the  mud-plastered  houses  of  Zuni.   What  you  are 
jaeeing  is  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  Shalako,  Watch  that  dancer!   Notice  the  per- 
fect rhythm  of  his  feet  and  "body  as  he  sways  in  tine  with  the  drums  and  chanters. 
i<ie,  for  tonight,  is  a  god.   His  eyes  hold  a  glow  and  a  gentle  look  which  are  hardly 
)f  this  earth,   t^ite  in  contrast  is  another  dancer,  who  sits  upon  a  "bench  on  one 
side  of  the  smoke-filled  room  made  brilliant  "by  the  colors  worn  by  row  after  row 
:)f  Indian  men,  v/omen,  and  children.   This  latter  dancer,  resting  before  he  must  don 
hhe  huge  painted  and  plumed  masked  figure  of  the  Shalako  to  take  up  the  dance, 
lorrows  from  a  nearby  companion  a  cigarette  of  the  same  brand  v;hich  his  white  visi- 
•or  is  smoking.   Lighting  it,  he  inhales  its  smoke  with  tired  relish.  From  the 
■Istance,  the  put-put  of  a  modern  gas  engine  intones  its  regular  beats  above  those 

^' f  the  drums.   So  ancient  and  yet  so  modern  is  this  picture!  As  if  under  anes- 

I 

Ihesia,  one  wonders  which  is  past  and  which  is  present. 

The  same  aetting  is  to  be  seen  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  lands  of  the 

lie  Grande  Pueblos,  the  Hopis,  the  Apaches,  and  the  other  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

Something  which  our  civilization  cannot  touch,  yet  mixed  with  ours  in  a  way  which 

eeems  almost  unreal.   The  Indian,   so  it  appears,  feels  that  he  will  be  here  long 

^fter  the  white  man  has  gone.   Knowing  that,  he  reserves  and  retains  for  himself 

tie  ancient  customs  and  ceremonies  which  are  rightfully  his. 


I 

That  this  Indian  once  vielded  a  mighty  influence  over  territory  v>rhich  far 
surpassed  the  present  limits  of  his  reservation  is  evident.  Thouss-nds  of  rock 
piles  and  mounds  mark  the  sites  where  he  once  lived.   Some  of  the  architecture 
is  superb.   Where  else  north  of  Mexico  will  you  find  such  masterful  examples  of 
aboriginal  technique  as  the  cliff  dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde,  the  hundreds  of  stone- 
built  rooms  of  Chaco  Canyon,  the  adobe  and  rock  villages  of  the  Pueblos? 

Yes,  these  people  have  shown  an  ability  to  live  here,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances or  conditions.  Having  lived  here  for  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  they  will  continue  to  live  here  in  the  future,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens to  the  white  conqueror. 

There  are  other  people  in  this  great  Southwest.   The  dark-skinned  and  gray- 

thaired  man,  whom  you  see  patiently  following  his  horse  and  -dIow,  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  country  today  as  the  Indian.  Suppose  you  cross  his  little  field  upon  the 
river  bank  to  talk  with  him.  He  stops  his  horse  as  you  approach.  As  his  tired 
eyes  rimmed  with  deep  wrinkles  meet  yours,  you  notice  that  they  are  a  faded  blue. 
His  face  is  lined  —  curved  by  the  sun  and  toil  and  poverty  which  he  has  always 

(known.  You  greet  him  in  English.  He  sa,7s,  "hello."  You  determine  to  engage  him 
in  conversation,  hoping  thereby  to  learn  from  him  a  little  bit  of  his  philosophy, 
his  hopes,  and  his  outlook.   To  your  surprise,  he  answers  now  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
It  is  Spanish  and  the  only  language  which  he  knov/s  well.  He  calls  his  grandson, 
a  boy  of  some  twelve  years,  who  has  been  watching  you  from  the  river  bank.  This 
boy  is  an  American.  He  has  gone  to  school,  where  he  has  learned  to  talk  English 
as  well  as  Spanish.   A  little  bit  ashamed  of  the  old  man,  he  offers  to  be  the  in- 
terpreter in  this  meeting  of  the  races. 

i 

Yes,  it  is  true,  Sehor  Juan  Jose  Garcia  has  always  lived  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  place.  He  says  that  his  father  and  his  father  before  him  lived  here  also. 


nu^:^- 
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Year  after  year  he  has  carried  en  in  the  same  manner  of  those  who  came  "before  him, 
taking  from  this  soil  the  corn,  the  beans,  and  the  wheat  which  God  has  given  to 
him.  His  small  hrown  adohe  hoixse  among  the  cottonv;oods  at  the  far  end  of  the  field 
has  been  his  palace.   In  the  autumn  among  the  gold-crowned  trees  and  the  "blossoms 
of  the  chamisa,  his  women  have  strung  their  peppers  from  the  roof,  adding  a  fiery- 
red  to  the  "brown  earth  which  to  them  has  meant  home. 

Little  does  Don  Juan  know  that  the  Spanish  which  he  speaks  is  that  of  old 
Castile.  Little  does  he  know  that  many  of  his  customs  were  brought  to  this  land 
by  an  illustrious  ancestor  many  years  before  Jamestown  was  founded.   Little  else 
does  he  know  except  that  he  has  lived  here  and  worked  and  struggled  during  the 
long  years  of  his  life.   To  him,  his  family,  his  religion,  and  his  farm  have  been 
all-important. 

As  you  wander  back  across  the  field,  you  cannot  help  but  wonder  at  the  anomaly 
of  it  all.  You  have  seen  the  Indian,  still  with  his  ancient  traits  and  -ohilosophy, 
and  you  have  seen  an  example  of  his  first  white  conqueror  still  retaining  customs 
which  are  centuries  old.  Can  this  really  be  the  twentieth  century  in  these  United 
States  I 

Having  come  in  contact  with  one  of  Spanish  blood,  you  are  now  curious  to  know 
more  about  what  his  people  have  done  in  this  land  of  contrasts.  You  talk  with 
others.   To  your  surprise  you  bring  fire  to  the  eyes  of  a  dark-haired  maiden,  when 
you  speak  of  her  people  as  Mexican.  Haughtily,  and  with  the  pride  of  the  Spanish 
conqueror,  she  tells  you  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  she  is  Spanish  and  not  Mexican. 
You  realize,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  she  is  right.   There  is  a  difference 
between  the  descendant  of  the  first  white  settlers  of  the  Southwest  and  the  one  who 
migrated  from  Mexico  later.  One  has  retained  to  a  remarkable  degree  his  t)ride  of 
race  and  language,  and  the  other,  having  gone  through  a  process  of  assimilation  in 
Mexico,  is  as  much  Indian  as  Spanish. 
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There  must  be  other  evidence  of  Spain's  colonizing  genius  in  the  Southwest, 
"besides  language,  religion,  and  blood.  Before  your  eyes  in  rapid  review  now  pass 
the  Spanish-fo\inded  cities  —  Santa  Pe ,  with  its  Palace  of  the  Governors  ajid  the 
old  plaza,  its  Acequia  Madre ,  or  Mother  Ditch,  its  time-worn  churches  SJid  adobe 
houses,  its  narrow  tree-lined  dirt  streets  made  colorful  in  the  summertime  by 
flowers  peering  over  earthern  garden  walls;  San  Antonio,  with  its  massive  and 
artistic  stone  missions,  its  water-filled  aqueduct,  and  its  many  native  houses 
set  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  city;  Tucson,  now  so  new,  except  that  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  evidences  of  an  eighteenth  century  Spanish  influence;  and 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  each  famed  for 
its  retention  of  that  which  was  Spain's. 

Yes,  there  is  additional  evidence  in  this  Southwest  that  Spain  was  here. 
Suajiish  missions  —  scores  of  them  —  portray  the  fact  that  the  padre  toiled  here 
to  bring  Christianity  to  a  pagan  people;  presidios  —  marked  by  crumbling  walls  — 
silently  tell  that  the  soldier  did  his  part  in  protecting  the  settler  and  in  push- 
ing the  frontier  forward;  inscriptions  —  carved  in  stone  as  at  El  Morro  —  recite 
the  deeds  of  explorer,  conqueror,  and  others  who  traversed  the  pathways  of  Spain's 
far-flung  empire.  If  these  are  not  enough  to  convince  you  that  Spain's  influence, 
and  Mexico's  after  her,  were  more  than  temporary,  take  a  look  at  your  map.  Why, 
almost  every  place-name  in  this  land  just  north  of  the  Mexican  border  is  Spanish 
in  origin  I 

That  French  influence  was  also  important  is  true,  especially  over  toward  the 
Mississippi  River  country.   La  Salle  and  Tonti,  St.  Denis  and  La  Harpe ,  and  the 
Mallet  brothers,  among  others,  left  their  traces  as  explorers  and  colonizers. 
France  versus  Spain  in  this  region  was  a  thrilling  story  in  the  struggle  for 
empire. 
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You  have  seen  the  Indian  and  the  Spaniard,  and  even  the  Mexican  and  the 
Frenchman,  all  of  whom  have  given  to  the  story  of  the  Southwest,  and  you  have  seen 
the  evidence  of  their  cultures  and  civilizations.   You  nov;  consider  the  American 
v/ho  has  succeeded  them  as  the  dominating  personality.   Yes,  he  is  an  American,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  one  of  his  grandparents  may  have  "been  English,  another  German, 
another  French,  and  the  other  Russian.   Of  course,  for  that  matter,  those  of  In- 
dian and  Spanish  "blood  were  also  American.   The  American  in  mind  now,  however,  is 
the  one  who  has  settled  in  the  Southwest  as  a  United  States  citizen  after  Spanish 
and  Mexican  rule. 

This  American  is  like  you,  yet,  in  many  ways,  he  is  different.   He  has  ah- 
sorhed  from  his  "background  and  environment  an  attitude  of  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence which  is  not  fettered  too  much  by  the  dictates  of  conservatism  and  tradi- 
tion.  He  is  still  near  the  days  of  his  pioneer  forefathers,  and  he  reflects  their 
qualities  of  adventure  and  doing.   Having  lived  in  the  land  of  great  open  spaces, 
where  nature  has  seen  fit  to  do  things  on  a  grand  scale,  he  has  developed  an  out- 
look which  is  not  narrow.   Newcomers  of  recent  years  and  tourists  often  reflect 
this  attitude,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  many  generations,  such  is 
the  spirit  of  this  land. 

Picture  yourself  as  sitting  in  one  of  the  air-cooled  hotels  of  the  Southwest. 
You  strike  up  a  conversation  with  the  prosperous  looking  business  man  who  is  sit- 
ting in  the  chair  next  to  yours.   Should  he  be  inclined  to  talk  of  himself,  you 
would  discover  that  one  of  his  grandfathers  took  part  in  the  gold  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  later  published  a  nev/spaper  in  Virginia  City  when  that  mining  town 
was  booming.   It  v/as  there  that  he  met  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Cornish  miner, 
v/ho,  after  migrating  westv;ard  in  a  covered  wagon,  tried  his  hand  at  mining  and 
then  had  become  a  successful  cattleman.   His  other  grandfather,  a  cattleman  also, 


married  the  daughter  of  a  KaJisas  wheat  farmer.   His  father  met  his  mother  while 
v/orking  on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.   He,  himself,  having  gone  to  college  in  Cali- 
fornia, married  a  girl  from  the  East.   Their  children?  One  son  is  now  attending 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  another  is  in  the  diplomatic 
service  in  South  America.   Their  daughter  teaches  school  among  the  Navaho  Indians. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  more  or  less  degree,  wherever  you  may  go  and  whomever 
you  may  meet.   These  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  westward  movement. 
They  personify,  with  all  of  their  color,'  the  various  phases  of  that  movement — 
migration  westv/ard,  expansion  of  territory  through  conquest  and  purchase,  the 
opening  of  new  trails  and  the  "building  of  transcontinental  railroads,  formation 
of  new  territories  and  States,  Indian  warfare,  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources, conservation  and  reclamation. 

You  marvel  at  the  progress  which  the  Southwest  has  made  under  the  United 
States.   A  land  so  old  and  yet  still  young,  and  one  of  great  development  and  ad- 
vancement.  It  is  a  land  of  millions  of  people,  large  cities,  quaint  towns,  far- 
flung  transportation  and  communication  systems,  vast  agricultural,  mining,  and 
commercial  operations,  a  region  which  offers  health,  recreation,  and  cultural  op- 
portunities. 

You  have  seen  the  people  of  the  Southwest  and  you  have  learned  that  they  ai'e 
attuned  to  their  environment.   You  are  now  anxious  to  learn  more  about  a  physical 
environment  which  can  have  such  an  effect  upon  its  people.   It,  like  the  cultures 
here,  is  varied,  and  one  part,  although  retaining  an  individuality  of  its  own,  has 
an  effect  upon  the  others.   Take  a  hirdseye  view,  and  choose  for  yoiirself  what  you 
will  have. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  crossed.   Here  is  passed  that  "belt  which  is  tinged 
with  the  color  of  the  old  South  and  the  Middle  West.   Rolling  hills,  heavily 
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timbered  and  marked  by  well-watered  lands  and  rivers,  and  rich  lowlands  and  valleys 
with  their  farms,  villages,  and  cities,  give  way  to  the  plains  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  Did  you  ever  experience  anytiiing  so  large  as  Texas?  What  an  opportun- 
ity this  State  has  with  its  oil  fields,  farms,  and  ranches,  growing  industries, 
cities,  and  well-paved  highways  and  communication  systems.  As  you  near  its  v;est- 
ern  limits,  grasslands  and  tree-studded  hills  give- v;ay  to  desert  cacti,  high  pla- 
teaus, and  mountain  ridgss.   The  rolling  Rio  C-rande,  v;hich  marks  the  border  of 
Mexico,  is  banked  by  green  fields  and  valleys  to  the  north.   Farther  south  the 
canyons  of  the  Big  Bend  predominate,  while  citrus  trees  and  the  adobe  houses  of 
old  Spain  and  Mexico  mark  the  course  of  the  lower  Eio  Grande  as  it  empties  into 
the  white-sanded  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  high  plains  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  merge  into  the  plateaus,  val- 
leys, and  mountains  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,   So  vast,  so  high,  and  so  noble,' 
This  is  the  country  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   Its  i-)eaks  tower  in  some  places  to 
heights  of  over  14,000  feet,  and  its  ridges,  valleys,  and  countless  lakes  form  an 
ideal  vacation  land  when  the  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  swelter  in  the  grip  of 
the  summer  sun.   Trout-filled  streams  course  their  way  through  pines,  pinons, 
Junipers,  cottonwoods,  and  aspens,  through  gorges  painted  v/ith  all  of  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  through  meadows  filled  knee-high  with  grass  and  flowers.   Snow- 
capped for  much  of  the  year,  these  cordilleras  reach  over  into  Utah  and  Arizona, 
Merging  into  lower  lands  of  plateau,  valley,  and  desert,  they  are  blanketed  in 
the  fall  by  colors  which  remind  one  of  a  Paisley  shawl.   Goldens,  reds,  browns, 
and  greens  are  mixed  in  a  way  which  leaves  one  gasping. 

Approaching  the  border  of  Mexico,  the  land  becomes  more  arid.  But  this  is 
not  a  desert  of  sand  alone.   Lack  of  water  is  a  characteristic,  but  here  and  there 
such  a  stream  as  the  Rio  Grande,  with  its  cottonwoods  and  fertile  lands,  serves  to 


emphasize  that  there  is  life.   Nature  has  provided  for  a  growth  and  v/ildlife  which 
is  in  keeping  with  this  arid  section  of  the  Southwest.   Cacti,  palo  verde,  mesquite, 
sagebrush,  and  many  other  varieties  of  plant  life  grow  v;here  seemingly  nothing 
should,  and  during  the  rainy  season  many  sections  become  a  mass  of  brilliantly- 
colored  flowers.   Jackrabbit,  cottontail,  dove,  quail,  roadrunner,  lizard,  find 
rattlesnake,  among  others,  have  by  adaptation  made  this  their  home,  For  man,  parts 
of  this  area  form  the  ideal  winter  residence. 

Even  in  the  arid  lands  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  southwestern  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  a,nd  California  no  set  condition  is  the  rule.   Upon  the  Mexican 
border  of  Arizona  are  some  of  the  best  grasslands  and  forests  in  the  country.   The 
millions  of  oak  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  valleys  bear 
strange  contrast  to  the  cacti  only  a  few  miles  away.   The  green  valleys  of  the 
Salt  River  in  Arizona,  the  lower  Colorado  of  Arizona  and  California,  and  the 
Truckee  in  Nevada  are  veritable  oases  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

So  it  is  the  land  of  the  Southwest.   There  are  strange  sights  here.   South- 
western Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  southern  Utabi  and  Nevada 
are  famed  for  their  eroded  escarpments,  which  take  all  of  the  shapes  imaginable. 
Sandstone  bluffs  and  painted  sands  and  mesas  alternate  with  deep  river-cut  canyons. 
Someone  has  said,  "God  formed  this  land  in  a  moment  of  anger,  but  he  painted  it  in 
an  instant  of  joy."   He  might  have  added  that  sometime  along  the  way  it  v;as  stirred 
by  the  spoon  of  the  ages  and  was  left  for  us  to  wonder  at  its  very  meaning.   The 
Grand  Canyon,  the  Escalante  area,  and  Bryce  and  Zion  are  only  a  few  of  the  impres- 
sive sights  in  this  pageant  of  time  and  erosion. 

On  west  we  go,  until  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  reached.   This  is  the  dividing 
point  into  another  fertile  land,  that  of  California,   The  fastest  growing  section 
of  the  United  States,  its  possibilities  know  no  limits.   It,  too,  is  a  land  of 
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vast  resources,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  large  cities,  and  it  has  vari- 
ety.  The  Sierras  which  ho-and  it  on  the  east  are  as  high  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  a  hundred  miles  apart  can  be  found  the  highest  point  in  the  United  States,  Mt, 
Whitney,  and  the  lowest,  Death  Valley.  Ancient  and  magnificent  stands  of  big 
trees  (Sequoia  gigantea)  and  jewel-like  lakes  vie  with  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
deep-cut  valleys  of  the  Yosemite  and  Kings  for  popular  interest  in  these  Sierras. 
The  Sierras  in  turn  compete  with  the  desert  country  to  the  south  and  the  blue  Pa- 
cific and  the  coastal  mountains  and  valleys  to  the  ^^fest.  Along  the  northern  part 
of  that  coast  there  are  coast  redwoods  (Sequoia  sempervirens) .  different  from  the 
giant  sequoias  of  the  Sierras,  but  also  hoary  v;ith  age.   These  with  the  pine,  the 
oak,  the  cypress,  the  fruit  tree,  the  vine,  and  the  grassy  hills  and  valleys,  form 
a  typical  California  picture. 

Thus  is  completed  your  birdseye  view  of  the  Southwest.   You  have  seen  the 
people  and  you  have  visited  their  land.  All  has  not  been  told,  it  is  true,  nor 
have  you  seen  all.   The  journey  which  you  have  taken  has  lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 
In  order  that  the  questions  which  you  first  asked  may  be  more  fully  answered,  go 
for  yourself  to  experience  what  this  Southwest  has  to  offer.   Visit  its  plains, 
plateaus,  mountains,  canyons,  caverns,  deserts,  lakes,  rivers,  and  seashores.  Meet 
its  people.   Learn  their  customs,  their  background,  their  culture,  and  their  out- 
look.  Know  that  today  these  people  are  keeping  alive  the  traditions  of  their  past 
in  such  celebrations  as  that  commemorating  the  Spanish  explorer,  Coronado,  in  ex- 
positions, fiestas,  pageants,  frontier  days,  rodeos,  and  Indian  ceremonials.   Feel 
proud  with  them  that  they  have  been  far-seeing  enough  to  preserve  for  this  and 
future  generations  some  of  the  greatest  scenic  and  historical  areas  in  America. 
Throw  off  the  garb  of  sophisticated  civilization  which  you  wear,  and  for  a  time, 
at  least,  feel  the  thrill  of  the  primitive,  the  vitality  of  the  vast,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old  which  is  new.   Yes,  these  will  be  yours  in  the  great  Southwest.' 

#  #  # 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TIffi   CORONADO    QUARTO- CENTENNIAL 

Almost  a  full  life-span  of  "three   score  years  and  ten"   "before   the   first  per- 
manent English  settlement  was   established  in  Virginia;    nearly  a   century  before    the 
Pilgrims   landed  upon   the  New  England   Coa.st,    the  adventurous    Conquistadores  and 
devoted  Spanish  padres  were  pushing  up    from  Mexico   into   the  regions   we  know  today 
as  New  Mexico   and  Arizona, 

"1540,   when   Coronado   came",   not  1607  nor  1720,    is   the  reckoning  milestone  of 
history   today  in  that   colorful  land  of  vast  and  silent   spaces,    of  fantastically 
eroded  mountains,   of  prehistoric  ruins,   picturesque   Indian  pueblos,   Navajo  herds- 
men,  and  ancient  Spanish  missions;    where  high  altitudes  and  sun-drenched  deserts 
combine   to  produce  one    of  the  most   salubrious   climates   in   the  world.     Here   three 
■widely  separated  branches   of  the  hvunan   race,    each  with   its   equally  distinctive 
culture,    have  left   their   indelible    impress.     And  the  Drehistoric  past  has    cast 
its   spell. 

The   Coronado    Cuarto   Centennial,    celebrated  throughout   the  Southwest   during 
the   current  year,   will    introduce   thousands  of  visitors   to    the  27  national  monu- 
ments  in   that   region.     Many  of  these  prehistoric  ruins  were   set   aside,   prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Park  Service,    because  of  interest  aroused 
through   the  research  of  the   Smithsonian   Institution.      This  article,    featuring 
the  highlights  of  Smithsonian  collaboration  in   the   cause  of  archeological    con- 
servation,   is   therefore  an  appropriate   link  between   the  1939   series,    "Our  Own 
, Spanish  American  Citizens  and  the   Southwest  Which  They   Colonized"   and  the  new 
1940   series  which  will   follow,    entitled,    "The  Significance  o_f  jbhe   Coronado    Cuarto- 
Gentennial," 


ARTICLE  I.      TE^  aHTESONIAN  INSTITUTION  AND  THE  SOUTHVTEST 

By  Dr.    FranJc  K.   H.    Roberts,    Jr.,*  Archeologist. 
Bureau  of  Ameri can  Ethnology,    Smithsonian   Institution. 

The  Indian  country  of  the   Southwest  has  long  attracted  interest   from   the   in- 
vestigators of    the  Smithsonian   Institution.      I>aring    the -last  60  years   researches 
carried  on  by  archeo legists  and  ethnologists   from   two   of  the  Government   establish- 
ments administered  by   the  Smithsonian  Institution,    the  Bu.reau  of  American  Ethnology 
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and  the  United  States  National  Museiim,    -  have   contri"buted  invaluable   records   on 
the  history  of   the  pre-Spanish  and  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Southwest, 

Fron   the  time  of   the  organization  of   the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  under 
the  directorship  of  Major  J.   W.  Powell   in  1880  down   to    the  present   field  season, 
each  year  has   found  various  groups   engaged  in  the   excavation  of  ruins  and  in  mak- 
ing  studies  of  the  modern   descendants   of   the   builders  of   those  ancient    towns  and 
villages.     As  a  result   of  the   interest  aroused  by   the   information  gained  from  many 
of  these  projects  emd  an  active  effort   on  the  part  of   those  who    conducted  them, 
numerous    important   sites  and  areas  were   set  aside  as  National  Monuments  and  steps 
Were   taken   to  protect  and  preserve    them   for   the   future. 

Among   the  more   outstanding  pieces   of  work   during   the   early   stages   of   explora- 
tion and   investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  the   Southwest  were    those  by  Major 
•Powell,    Colonel  James   Stevenson,   W.    H.    Holmes,   Victor  and  Cosmos  Mindeleff, 
PPowell's    contribution  was  more   in   the   nature  of  encouragement  and  advice  based 
on  his  knowledge  of   the   region,    but    the  others   based  their  reports   on  actual 
field  investigations.      The  greater  part  of  Holmes'    efforts  were   spent  prior   to 
the  placing  of  all   Government   researches   along    this   line  under    the  Smithsonian 
^Institution,    but  he  made  valioable   studies  of  Pueblo   pottery  and  other  traits   in 

i  the   culture  after  becoming  associated  with    the  Bureau  of  Ethjiology.      The   first 
I 

|dnformation  of  scientific  value  on   the    cliff-ruins   of   the   Canyons   de   Chelly  and 
del  Muerto    resulted  from   the   careful  observations   of  Stevenson  and   Cosmos  Minde- 
Leff  in   the   30 »s. 

Mindeleff  also   visited  and  reported  on   the   ruins   in   the  Verde  Valley  in 
irizcna  at  a   time  when   they  were  known  only  in  a  vague   sort  of  way  and  had  been 
seen  by  but  a  few  of   the  more  intrepid  explorers.      His   report,   published  over   40 
'ears  ago,    is   still    the  only   source  of  information  on   some  of  the   sites  located 
n  that   region.     Mindeleff  also  prepared  the   first  accurate  plan  and  study  of  the 
"'amous    Casa  G-rande  and  his  paper   detailing  its   features  prior   to    the   first   efforts 
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at  protection  and  preservation  is  the  main  reference  for  those  interested  in  its 
original  condition.   In  addi  tion  Mindeleif  prepared  re  commendations  and  drew  up 
plans  for  preserving  the  remains  and  supervised  the  initial  stages  of  that  under- 
taking.  Subsequent  efforts  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Bureau  staff,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  erection  of 
the  first  large  cover  over  the  remains.   This  cover  has  since  been  replaced  by  a 
larger  and  more  suitable  type  of  structure,  designed  and  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Park  Service.   During  this  same  period  studies  by  Victor 
Mindeleff  produced  his  large  contribution  on  the  Pueblo  architecture  of  the  Zuni 
a,nd  Hopi  regions,  the  provinces  of  Cibola  and  Tusayan  of  the  old  Spanish  South- 
west, a  publication  that  still  is  the  standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

jl    While  the  e:<:ploration  of  ruins  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the  above- 
named  group,  others  ware  devoting  their  energies  to  a  study  of  the  living  peoples; 
and  the  papers  by  Frank  H.  Gushing  and  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  give  excellent  informa- 
tion on  the  beliefs,  customs,  and  daily  life  of  the  Pueblos  prior  to  the  time 

'When  their  c.ilt^ijre  succunbed  before  the  impact  of  westward  expanding  American 
ci^/ilization.  'iieve   it  not  for  volumes  like  these  many  phases  of  aboriginal  life 
in  the  Southwest  would  be  unlcnown  today.  A  few  years  later  W.  J.  McGee  and  Prank 
Russell  did  for  the  Seri  ajid  the  Pima  Indians  what  Oashing  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  did 
for  the  Pueblos;  and  until  recent  studies  wore  undertaken  by  modern  ethnologists 
their  accounts  were  the  sole  vailable  material  on  those  peoples  and  even  today 

jnust  be  consulted  for  information  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  and  which  no 

:  Longer  is  preserved  by  the  Indiana  themselves. 
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Durin;'^  the  late  90'  s  and  the  early  1900'  s  the  excavations  of  Fewkes  and  Hough 
n  Arizona  added  materially  to  the  fund  of  k:no\vlrdgn  on  the  ruins  in  that  region. 
;o'\f::h  continued  his  explorations  in  the  Petrified  Forest  area  until  the  oufbreak  of 
'ho  ''/orld  Vi'ar,  vorkin^:  east  along  the  Upper  Gila  into  western  New  Mexico  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  ret-orned  for  one  or  two  i.iinor  investigations  in  the  early  1920'  s.   Dr, 
ee\»-kes;  hov;ever,  transferred  his  activities  to  the  Mesa  Verde  v/here,  with  the  co- 
;peration  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  he  conducted  a  series  of  excavations 
,nd  carried  on  attempts  at  preservation  that  aided  to  a  large  degree  the  develop- 
enb  of  the  Park  and  the  attracting  of  visitors  to  the  now  famous  cliff-dwellings. 

Dr.  Fewkes  initiated  and  conducted  for  many  seasons  the  camp  fire  talks  that 
aave  hecorae  so  integral  a  part  of  the  educatioiml  features  of  Mesa  Verde  National 
ark,  Colorado,   '.'.rhile  working  in  this  section  Dr.  Fev.'kes  conducted  explorations 
in  nsarhy  Montezuma  Va,lloy,  tho  McSlmo,  Yellowjacket  and  Huin  Canyons,  and  helped 
iTing  them  to  the  attention  of  students.   He  also  aided  in  having  several  of  the 
ID  re  important  sites  designated  as  National  Monuments.   It  v;as  during  this  same 
!i3riod  that  he  hecame  intefestod  in  the  Mimhres  Valley  region  in  southv/estern  New 
bxico  and  published  papers  on  the  unique  style  of  nottcry  decoration  that  centered 
Li  that  district.  Both  Fev;kes  and  Hough  devoted  considerable  time  to  studies  of 
Sic  Hopi  Indians  and  contrihutcd  numerous  articles  descricing  their  ceremonial 
Uncos  and  explaining  their  esoteric  beliefs. 

'^he  period  since  the  V/orld  V7ar  has  been  marked  by  tremendous  archeological 
i'.tiv:ty  m  'che   >yj-^'''n\.cr,i   and  as  a  result  of  i'r.rjroved  r.:  c..:cd'.:  and  better  techniques 

•c  'Kable  advances  havp  b^t-n  r;^de  in  the  atterrrpt  to  retrieve  the  history  of  pre- 
j:.-ii'.;i  uays  m  the  area.  Me.:ibers  from  tho  various  division::  of  the  Smithsonian 
j-'.  fat -.-.utLon  h;\ve  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  and  have  helped  to  erect  a  sound 
5  ructure  of  Icnowledge  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  earlier  investigators. 
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Many  of  the  projects  have  "been  of  a  cooperative  natiire,  such  as  that  of  Hodge 
at  Ha,v;ikuh  where  a  village  visited  ty  Niza  and  Coronado  and  a"bandoned  in  the  early 
18th  cent\iry  was  excavated,  and  of  Judd  at  Pueblo  Bonito,  one  of  the  great  centers 
Df  the  pre-Spanish  Classic  period  of  the  Puetlos, 

The  first  of  these  projects  started  as  a  cooperative  expedition  from  the 
!3ureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Hoyo  Pounda- 
-ion}  and  v;as  completed  by  the  latter  Institution,   The  second  v/as  sponsored  by 
:ihe  National  Geographic  Society  with  Mr,  Judd,  curator  of  archeology,  at  the  U.  3. 
National  Museum,  in  charge  of  the  investigations.   Other  excavations  loave  been 
••onducted  solely  as  Smithsonian  projects.  Among  these  were  Dr.  Fewkes'  last  field 
iripf  when  he  dug  Eldon  Pueblo  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  Frank  M,  Setzler's  cave- 
rork  in  the  Big  Bend  region  of  Texas,  IT.  M.  Judd' s  survey  of  the  prehistoric 
aanals  in  southern  Arizona;  and  the  writer's  excavations  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  and 
tn  the  Zuni  Reservation  in  New  Mexico,  near   Allantown,-  and  on  the  Long  H,  Ranch, 
the  legendary  Kiatuthlanna  of  the  Zuni,  in  eastern  Arizona,  and  along  the  Piedra 
E.iver  in  southv/estern  Colorado,   Setzler^s  investigations  pertained  to  the  remains 

:"f  people  that  some  regard  as  peripheral  relatives  of  the  Basket  Malcers,  v;hose 

i 

jtiin  center  was  in  the  four  corners  region  where  the  States  of  Arizona,  Utah, 

\ 

Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  meet,  and  that  others  think  represent  some  of  the  later 

SDmadic  hunters  of  the  southwestern  plains, 

I 

I    The  writer's  excavations  were  in  villages  and  the  ruins  of  conomunal  struct^ores 

ilonging  to  several  stages  in  the  cultural  development  of  the  plateau  area  in  the 

lUthwest.  The  v/ork  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  revealed  the  first  complete  village  at- 

k'ibutable  to  the  late  Basket  Makers,  Basket  Maker  III  as  it  is  generally  called, 

p.e  excavations  in  southwestern  Colorado  produced  many  data  on  the  first  stage  of 

[ 

•'1  e  Pueblo  peoples,  Pueblo  I,  while  the  Arizona  researches  yielded  information  en 
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three  stages,  Pueblo  I,  II,  and  III.   The  digging  on  the  Zuni  Reservation  was  con- 
fined to  a  settlement  dating  from  Pueblc  III,  the  great  period  of  the  pre-Spanish 
horizons,  and  the  main  featiire  of  interest  there  was  1;he  presence  of  two  large 
ceremonial  chambers,  Gres,t  Kivas  as  they  are  called.   This  village  yielded  den- 
drochronological  dates  showing  that  it  was  built  and  occupied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century  A,  D.   The  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Allantown,  Arizona,  are  of 
interest  because  they  represent  an  outlying  province  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  peoples 
and  show  contact  in  the  9th  century  A.  D,  with  peoples  whose  homes  were  in  the 
region  adjacent  to  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument. 

In  recent  years  members  of  the  Institution  staff  have  not  devoted  as  much 
time  to  ethnological  studies  as  was  the  case  before  the  World  War,  Mr,  J.  P. 
-Harrington,  however,  has  continued  his  work  with  the  Eic  Grande  Pueblos,  with  the 
'Zuni,  and  among  the  Navajo,  and  has  gained  new  information  rela.tive  to  different 
ijphases  of  their  cultural  patterns.  The  Institution  has  contributed  to  the  sources 
•of  information  on  the  subject  of  living  peoples  by  publishing  the  reports  prepared 
by  other  investigators.   In  this  series  are  Ruth  L.  Junzel's  various  papers  on 
Z^juii  ceremonialism,  myths  and  poetry,  Leslie  A.  White's  monograph  on  the  Acoma 
Indians,  and  Elsie  Clews  Parson's  account  of  the  rituals  and  customs  of  the  Isleta 
Indians,  Miss--  Frances  Densmrre,  a  collaborator  of  the  Siireau  of  Ethnology,  stud- 
ied the  music  of  the  Papago,  Yaqui  and  Yuman  groups,  and  bulletins  describing  the 
results  were  printed  and  distributed. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  publication  of  the  George  Parker 
,  ifinship  paper  on  the  Coronad'^  Expedition  probably  answered  as  great  a  need  and 

'  served  as  useful  a  purpose  as  any  item  that  could  have  been  made  available  on  the 

i' 
subject  of  the  first  Spanish  contacts  with  the  Southwest,  Recent  discoveries  in 

5ther  documents  have  tended  to  supersede  portions  of  the  Winship  account,  but 

.t  still  serves  as  a  helpful  finding  place  for  people  interested  in  the  subject. 
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At  present   the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  interested  in  secin^?:  that    several 
important   areas  in  the   Southwest  are   set  aside  as  additional  National  Monuments 
in  order  that   the  antiquities  there  located  nay  "bo  preserved  for  scientific  in^ 
vestigation  and  as  educational  exhiliits  for  visitors  to   the  Indian   country.      Sev- 
eral of  these  places  are  in   strategic  positions  from  the  prospect   of  evidence  on 
pre-Spanish  relations  hetwcen  different    cultux-al   centers  and  work  in  them  will 
not  only  yield  information  of  value   relative  to   the  interplay  of  influence  and 
the   diffusion  of  cultural  traits  in  early  times,   hut  will  also  provide  the   layman 
with  a   concrete  Illustration  of 'some  of  the   steps  in  the  growth  of  the  Pueblo 
culture  pattern, 
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THE  SOUTHTSSTERi:  NATIOML  MOIWMENTS 


LRCHES,    UTAH. 


(Adminjgtered  b^/;  the  National  ?ai-k  Service 
of  tho  United   States  Department   of  the   Interior) 

ITear  Moab,    Utah  —  Fantastic  rock  formations   — 
arches,    windows^    cavost    chimneys,    castleliko  piles, 
"bridges,    balanced   rocks,-   tall   spires  and  great  walls 
sc^olptured   in  massive   red  sandstone  cliffs  by  nature. 


lZ'TEC  RUIIIS,    iraW  MEXICO. 


•-•iAiroELIER. 


^ANYON  EE  CHELLY. 


WLPULIIT  MOUNTAIII. 


.^ASA  GEAinjE. 


:0  CAIIYON. 


:;-:iric:aetja. 


iEj  moero. 


Near  Aztec,  New  Mexico  —  Prehistoric  iniins  dating 
back  at  least  to  1110  A.L.,  with  a  principal  pueblo 
that  contained  approximately  500  rooms,  surrounded  by 
several  smaller  structures. 

Near  Santa  Ee,  New  Mexico  —  On  canyon  floors, 
against  pink  and  fawn-colored  canyon  walls,  and  on  mesa 
tops  prehistoric  pueblo  fanning  Indians  built  their 
homes  6  or  7  centuries  ago,  and  many  ruins  remain. 

Near  Chin  Lee,  Arizona  —  T\vo  canyons,  where  Navajo 
Indians  nov/  graze  sheep  and  tend  little  orcl'ia.rds  be- 
neath notable  cliff-dweller  ruins. 

Near  Capulin,  New  Mexico  —  Kvige  cinder  cone  and 
crater  of  recently  extinct  volcano,  8,000  feet  high  and 
rising  1,500  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain. 

Near  Coolidge,  Arizona  —  The  principal  ruin  is  of 
a  four- story  apartment  house,  suri^otinded  by  mar;'/-  ruins 
of  other  prehistoric  dwellings,  the  whole  indicating  a 
remarkable  record  of  advance  in  the  architecture  of  the 
prehistoric  builders. 

New  Mexico  --  Ancient  ruins  of  17  major  cities  and 
several  hundred  smaller  villages,  with  3-acre,  ?i00-room 
Pu.eblo  Bonito,  largest  ruin  so  far  excavated,  are  all 
that  is  left  of  a  peaceful  farming  civilization  of  be- 
tween the  9th  and  12th  centuries. 

Near  Do-^jglas,  Arizona  —  This  '"JTonderland  of  P.ocks" 
presents  an  astounding  picture  of  colorful  nagged 
jagged  pinnacles,  mighty  columns,  tower-like  formations, 
slender  spires  and  walled  amphitheaters. 

Near  Eamah,  New  Mexico  —  A  great  buff- colored 
fortress-like  monolith  on  the  old  road  followed  by  the 
early  Spanish  conquistadores  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
Hio  Grande  to  the  West,  many  of  whom  carved  inscriptions 
concerning  their  travels  in  the  weathered  rock. 
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GILA  CLIFF, 


GRAF  quiVlSA. 


H0VE1W3SP. 


MONTEZUm  CASTLE. 


MTUPAL  BRIDGES. 


mVAJO. 


l^ear  Silver  City,   New  Mexico  —  Three  groups  of  small 
"but  well-presei'ved  prehistoric  dwellings  in  natural 
cavities  in  the  face  of  an  overhanging  cliff  150  foot 
high. 

Now  Mexico  —  Ruins  of  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish 
missions  in  the  Southwest,   which  was  serving  the  sur- 
rounding 10  Piro   Indian  cities  a^bout   the  time  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plynou,th  Rock, 

Near  Cortes,    Colorado  —   "Deserted  valley"  with  four 
remarkable  groups  of  alDandoned  prehistoric   tov/ers, 
pueblos  and  cliff-dv/oller  ruins. 

Hear  Camp  Vorcle,   Arizona  —  Enormous  cliff-dv/elling, 
40  feet  hif-^h,   "built   in  face  of  overhanging  cliff  and 
reached  only  ty  series  of  ladders;    still  in  good  state 
of  preservation. 

Near  Blanding,   Utah  —  Three  great   natural  bridges  — 
one  222  feet  high  with  a   span  of  251   feet,    another  205 
feet  high  with  a  186-foot    span  and  the  third  108  feet 
high  with  a  194-foot    span  —  all  carved  in  sandstone  iDy 
one  little   stream  throughoiit  untold  ages. 

Near  Tonalea,  Arizona  —  Three  large  rains  of 
communal  dwellings   in   separate  units  and  all  well  pre- 
served. 


:ORGAN  PIPE  CACTUS, 


PPIPE  SPRING. 


PAIiraoW  BRIDGE. 


.3AGUARQ . 


3UNSET  CRATER. 


Near  A jo,  Arizona  —  This  area  of  330,687  acres,  in 
one  of  the  driest  and  hottest  parts  of  the  United  States, 
contains  fine  examples  of  the  organ  pipe  cactus;  also 
unique  forms  of  native  plant  and  animal  life. 

Near  Moccasin,  Arizona  —  Old  stone  fort  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert,  connected  with  early  Mormon  histor;,'',  and 
containing  a  wonderful  spring  of  pure  cold  water. 

Near  Tonalea,  Arizona  —  Salmon-pink  natural  "bridge 
in  the  shape  of  a  rainbow,  s2'"mmetrical  in  form,  rising- 
SOS  feet  a'bovc  the  gorge. 

Near  Tucson,  Arizona  —  T"ne  Sagaaro ,  or  giant  cactus, 
is  clustered  here  in  unusual  quantities;  also  ma,ny 
other  varieties  of  cactus. 

Near  Flagstaff,  Arizona  —  The  almost  perfectly  pre- 
served crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  v;ith  recent  lava 
flows,  fissures  and  ice  caves,  near  the  San  Francisco 
Peaks, 
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TONTO. 


TUMACACOHI. 


TUZIGOOT. 


Near  Roosevelt,  Arizona.  —  Two  cliff-dweller  ruins 
in  a.  steep  cliff,  with  tha   supporting  "beams  and  lintels 
of  windows  and  lev.'  doors  still  in  place. 

"■"aar  Nogales,  Arizona  —  Spanish  mission  established 
by  x,ne  heroic  Jesuit  Padre  Euse"bio  Jrancisco  Kino  in 
the  late  17th  century  and  later  taken  over  "by  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  "built  the  present  structure. 

^ 

Near  Clarksdale,   Arizona  —   Interest inj^-  prehistoric 
ruins  occupy  a   spectacular  position  atop  the  point   of 
a  hill. 


WALNUT   CiUIYO: 


■■VraiTE  SALIDS. 


;^WUPATKI. 


rfUCCA  HOUSE. 


ITear  Flagstaff,  Arizona  —  Ruins  of  a  comnunity  of 
more  tho.n  300  little  one-story  dwellings  "built  in  the 
caves  of  an  overhanging  cliff  1,000  years  ago  "by  a 
pue"blo  farming  people. 

Near  Alamagordo,  Nev/  Mexico  —  An  area  of  glistening 
"sa.nds"  or  deposits  of  vjind-"blown  g^^suin  almost  crystal 
clear  and  in  a  "bright  light  resembling  a  vast  snov^f  field, 

Near  Flagstaff,  Arizona  —  Ruins  of  more  than  500 
prehistoric  pueblo  homes  of  red  sandstone  against  a 
background  of  black  basaltic  cliffs  and  facing  the 
Painted  Desert,  built  by  farming  Indians  believed  to 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Hopis. 

Near  Cortez,  Colorado  —  Cluster  of  large  mounds 
containing  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Indian  village. 


#  #  # 
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UNITEP   STATES 
DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Katinnal   Park   Service 


OTE: 


Dr.  ErarJr  H.  H.  Eoterts,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
~ithsonia;i  I;istituticn,  has  Kpent  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  archeological 
?8search.   Born  in  Centerburg,  Ohio,  he  graduated  in  1919  from  the  University 
•f  Denver,  from  which,  two  years  later,  he  received  his  A.  M.  degree.   He 
fterward  studied  at  Harvard  University,  ^jinder  a  Heiiienway  fellowship,  winning 
Tom  that  University  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.   His  professional  appointments  in- 
L^jde  instructor  in  archeology  at  the  University  of  Denver;  assistant  anthro- 
Dlogist  at  Harvard  University;  assistant  curator  of  Colorado's  State  Museuin; 
i.id  editorial  positions  on  the  staff  of  "American  Antiquity"  and  "American 
(.ithropologist"  . 

I    Dr.  •rloberts  was  a  miemher  of  the  archeological  expedition  sponsored  hy  the 

I 

litional   G-eograriiic   Society  at  Fuehlc   Bonito,    one   of   the  most  famous   of   South- 
stern  jjrehistoric   communities.      Other  noteworthy  achievem.ents   in  the  field 


r 

i.'e  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
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dep.ajit-;ent  or  thi:  iiri^EiOR 

MSMOR:UIDIM   FOR  TIE  PIESS 
■'lease  do  not   release  imtil   after  Tooraixvy  20,    1940. 

THE  SIQl'iyiGi\ITCa  OF  T^E   COROi'.J.O   QUARTO- CElITEFJIi^L . 

'The    current  year  narks   the   400th  anniversar:/  of  the   first  extensive  explora- 
;;ion  of  the   interior  of  the   South'^restern  United  States   hy  DemTsers  of   the  white 
:;ace  —   the   coning  into   the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish   Conquistadores.      That  epoch- 
■lal'ring  event   is  heing  celehrated  —  May  1    to   Septenher  15  ■ —  hy  the   Coronado 
■hiarto-Contennial.      1940   also  ushers    in   the   centennial   of  the  "birth  of  Adolf  Ban- 
ilelier,    pioneer  ethnologist,    for  whom  Bandelier  National  I'lonuLient,    ITew  llexico, 
i.s  nai'ied. 

Secretary  of  the    Interior  Harold  L.    Ickes,    as   a  menher  of  the  United  States 
lorona,do  Exposition   Comnission,    created  "by  Congress,   has   authorized   the  National 
'ark  Service   to    interpret   the   si  .^.ificance  of  the  Coronado   Cuarto-Centennial,    and 
he   inportance  of  Bandolier's   research,    hy  neans  of  a  series  of  monthly  syndicated 
'.rticles  prepared  hy  eminent  scholars.      Daring  the   Coronado    Cuarto-Centennial, 
ageants,    fiestas,    and  Indicji  ceremonials  will   dramatize   the   great  noments   in   the 
outhwest's   destiny.      At   a  score  of  areas   afeini stored  "by   the  National  Park  Serv- 
ce  as   "The   Southwestern  National  lloiroments",    Bandelier '  s   contrihutions  will   he 
mphasized. 

Our  American  Southwest   is  unique.      Here,    still   discemihle,    are   traces  of  the 
;hree  distinct  cultures   superimDosed  upon   the  ancient  patterns  of  the   ahoriginal 
ndians.      Spain,   Mexico,    and  the  Anglo   stocks  of  the  United  States   succossivoly 
ave    invaded   this   spectacularly  "beautiful   land.      Each  has    impressed  its   stamp.    Yet 
one  has  modified   appreciably  the  mode   of  life  of  the  Puehlo   Indians.      Lilre   living 
iri:s   with  pre-Columhian  America,    these   descendants  of  the  prehistoric   Cliff  dwell- 
rs   continiie   into    this  machine-age,    rites,    customs,    art-forms  that  elsewhere   dis- 
ppeared  centuries  ago.      Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protection,    the 
ational  Park  Service   is  preserving  for  posterity  the   Southwest 's   incalcula-hly 
recious  heritage  of  prehistoric   ruins,    Spanish  Missions,    storied  trails,    frontier 
osts,    scenic  wonderlands.      The   spell  of   "those  who  have  vanished"   and  the   romance 
f  Old  Spain  are   recreated  for  visitors    to   the   Southv/est   through   the  programs   and 
iteraturc   of   the   Coronado    Cuarto-Centennial. 


*       9tC      3|c       >|C      J|<       ^       * 


ARTICLE   II_.     MEMOFJLBLE  BATES    IN  THE  STORY  OE  THE   SOU'TIIWEST. 
By  Dr.   Russell   C.   Ewing,  *  University  of  Arizor^a. 


The  Southwest  has  had  a  longer  recorded  history  than  any  other  section  of  the 
jtrans-Mississip-pi   West.      A  little  more   than  400   years   ago   it  was  visited  "by  white 


Biography  on  page  14. 
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men  for  the   first   timo.      Since   then   it  has  had  an   interesting^  and  limDortant  his-    ""^Q  j 
tory  marked  by  many  si.^nificpjit   dates. 

The   first  of  these  was  1535.      In   the   sprin--^  of  that   year  four  "bearded  and 
scantily-clad  men  were  met  "by  a  QTOM-p  of  Spar:ish  slave    catchers   near  the   Petatlan 
River,    in  Sinaloa,   Mexico.      The   four,    among  v/hom  were   the   famous   Cahoza  de   Vaca 
and  Ssteva!!,   mi;5lit  rfiadily  have  heen   tpken   for  Chi  chime  cos,    a,  name  ariplied  to 
those  wild  "barbarians  who   lived  north  of  l^exico   City.      Caheza  de   Vaca  and  his 
companions,    however,    snoke   the   ton^.e   of  Castile,    and  the   stories    they  told  of 
adventxire  and  fahuli^us  peoplos   and  places   in   the  north   convinced   their  hearers 
that  they  were    the  solo    survivors   of  the   Harvaes   e:qoedition,    which   eiglit   years 
"before  had  met  disaster  on   the    Gulf  Coast  a  few  miles  v/est  of  the  Mississippi. 
Since   then   the   fovir  had  lived  with   the    Indians   pjid  wandered  through   the  present 
states  of  Texas   and  ircw  Mexico   and  across   the   northern  margins  of  modern  Arizona, 

Not   since   the   di3.ys  of  Cortos'     conquest  of  Tenochtitlan  —  !!oxico    City  — 
or  since  Pizarro's  hu.mhlin^^  of    bhe  prou.d   Inca  Atahualpa,    had   the  Wow  T,'orld  wit- 
nessed such   activity  as   now  appealed  in   the  valley  of  Mexico   and  alon;?;  the   north- 
em  "borderlands   of  iTew  Spain.      Three   years   after  Caheza  de   Vaca  reached  Mexico, 
Viceroy  Antonio   de  Mendoza  sent   famous   Friar  Marcos   de  I'^iza  and  Zstevan  to   "blaze 
a   trail   northward  and  to    search  out   the   places  of  wealth.      Sstevan,    the   black 
man  in   Cabesa  de   Vaca's   party,    proceedinfj  up   the  Pacific   Slope   in  advance   of 
Friar  Marcos,    reached  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,    where  he  was  killed;    and  the 
padre,    after  following  much  of  Sstevan 's   route,    returned   to    rcoort   that  he   had 
found  the  Seven  Cities,    —   the   Seven  Cities   of  Cibola,    supposedly  rich  in  pre- 
cious minerals.  • 


Marcos 's  report  confimied  the  hopes  of  Mendoza  and  others.   The  viceroy 
soon  organized  an  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Vasquez  de  Coronado  to  reach 
tthe  Seven  Cities.   The  achievements  of  Co:.. onado  are  s.mong  the  most  notable  in  the 
listory  of  the  Southwest,  and  the  years  1540-42  are  therefore  v;orth  remembering. 

The  expedition,  composed  of  some  tv;o  hundred  horsemen,  seventy  foot  soldiers, 
and  about  one  thousand  Indian  allies,  left  Compostela  in  February  1540,  marched 
lorth  through  modern  Sina.loa,  Sonera,  and  Arizona  and  reached  Zimi  on  the  West- 
!rn  borders  of  the  present  state  of  ITew  Ko::ico  in  July.   Shortly  thereafter, 
ioronado  sent  expeditions  northwest,  and  one  of  these,  under  the  leadership  of 
iardenas,  discovered  the  Grand  Canyon.   The  winter  of  1540-41  was  spent  by  Cor- 
mado  and  his  men  in  the  Rio  G-rande  Valley  at  Tiguex  above  Isleta.   The  Pueblos, 
>T   Marcos 's  Seven  Cities,  \\'ere  none  too  impressive,  and  the  India.ns  were  decidedly 
Lostile.   Coronado  therefore  welcomed,  the  tales  he  heard  about  a  rich  land  of 
r>ran  Qij.ivira  lying  somewhere  to  the  northeast.   In  April  1541,  Coronado  went  in 
I'.earch  of  the  region.   But  Q,uivira,  which  perhaps  was  somewhere  in  eastern 
:ansas,  proved  to  be  less  attractive  than  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After 
:.nother  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  Coronado  and  his  men  re- 
.urned  to  Mexico. 

Meanwhile  others  v;ere  intent  on  probing  the  mysteries  of  the  north.   In 
!  539  Cortes  had  sent  Francisco  de  Ulloa  to  explore  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Mloa  sailed  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  then  down  the  eastern  tip  of  the  peninsula 
5nd  on  out  into  the  Pacific.   Ulloa  seems  to  drop  out  of  history  at  this  point, 
1  ut  his  work  was  carried  forward  by  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  who,  in  a  memorable 
\oyB.ge   of  1542,  discovered  Upper  California. 
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The  next  significant  dates  in  the  history  cf  the  Southwest  fell  within  the 
1st  two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.   From  Coronado's  time  to  1580  Spanish 
.lergy  \i^s  consumed  elsewhere  in  the  Hew  World,  hut  in  the  latter  year  renewed 
iterest  vra.s  shoivn  in  the  Pueblo  region.   The  center  of  thir;  interest  was  at 
.rst  near  the  sources  of  the  Conchos  River,  which  flows  generally  north  and 
•st  into  the  Rio  Grande.   Hero,  at  a  recently  founded  town  of  Santa  Sarbara, 
.Franciscan  lay  brother,  A5:ustin  Rodrij-guez,  and  a  soldier,  Francisco  Sanchez 
pamuscado,  organized  an  expedition  to  ri^ach  the  Piieblos.   In  the  following  year, 
81,  they  nade  their  way  down  the  Conchos  a.nd  up  the  Rio  C-rxnde  to  the  pueblos, 
ramuscado  failed  to  find  the  wealth  for  which  he  was  searchin.j;,  and  soon  left 
e  missionaries  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians. 

Fear  for  the  safety  of  these  men  brought  out  a  rescue  party  headed  by 
:ther  Bcrnaldino  3eltran  and  Antonio  Sspojo,  a  man  of  considorablo  v;ealth. 
'arting  in  the  v;inter  of  1582  from  San  Bartolome,  a  small  settlement  a  few 
agues  east  of  Santa  Ba.rbara,  the  groiip  reached  the  heart  of  the  Pueblo  country, 
■arned  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  missionaries,  reexplored  much  of  the  country, 
:i  Sspejo  discovered  rich  ore-bearing  rocks  in  western  Arizona.   In  September 
■33,  Espojo  and  his  men  were  back  in  San  .Bartolome,  Beltran  having  returned 
rera.1   months  prior  to  Espe.io's  arrival. 

As  yet  no  permanent  settlements  of  "Fluropenns  h^-d  been  made.   This  phase 
hned  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  another  man  of  means 
l!L  perseverance,  Juan  de  Onate,  established  the  first  permanent  Spanish  colony 
S  New  Mexico.   The  years  1595-1605  are  therefore  notable  in  the  story  of  the 


FLthwest. 
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Onate,  the  possesEor  of  a  proud  lieritage,  v/ac  given  a  contract  in  1595  to 
.colonize  ITew  Mexico,  an  area  vastlj  lar,^er  than  the  present  stite.   Jealous 
rivals  a.nd  a  change  of  viceroys,  howe"""er,  uelayed  the  execution  of  the  ^jroject 
until  the  early  months  of  15-)8.   In  Febraary  of  tha.t  year,  with  a  band  of 
Franciscans  and  a  colony  of  sone  four  hundred  non  p.nd  many  -.Tomen  and  children, 
Onate  began  his  march  northward  from  Ilio  de  Conchos.   Eighty- three  v/a^-^ons  and 
carts  carried  the  baggage,  and  seven  thousand  head  of  stock  were  driven  along  to 
provide  food  and  a  nucleus  for  future  herds.   On  July  11  Onato  reached  the  pueblo 
of  Caypa,  vrhich  '.7as  named  Sail  Juan.   On  September  8  a  celebration  was  held  for  the 
completion  of  a  church,  and  on  the  following  day  rods  of  office  were  given  to 
various  native  chiefs,  and  eight  missionaries  were  assigned  to  work  in  nearby 
Indian  settlements.   The  province  of  New  Mexico  had  at  last  bc'-^n  founded. 

From  the  founding  of  New  Mexico  until  1605,  Onate  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  exploration.   Of  the  many  regjons  vrhich  interested  him.,  none  was  deemed  more 
important  than  the  unknov/n  west,  whence  came  miuiors  of  rich  mines  and  >iigh. 
native  cultures.   There,  also,  lay  the  not  too  well  known  shores  of  the  South  Sea, 
or,  as  we  know  it,  the  Pacific.   After  two  futile  attempts  to  reach  the  sea, 
Onate,  in  October,  1604,  made  his  way  vrost.   Descending  Bill  Williams  Fork  and 
the  Colorado,  the  party  cnjr.e  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  in  January 
of  the  follov/ir^  year  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king.   This  was  one 
of  the  last  important  acts  of  Onate.   Three  years  later  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
his  place  being  taken  >/   Pedi'o  de  Peralta,  who  founded  Sante  Fe  in  1609. 

From  1609  to  1680  there  were  no  startling  developments  in  the  distant 
northern  regions  of  New  Spain.  But  the  year  1680  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  the  Southwest.   In  that  year  occ^jtrred  one  of  the  most  serious 
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Indian  uprisings  ever  experienced  by  the  Spaniards,   The  Puohlo  Indians,  en- 
couraged by  their  native  priests,  rose  in  rebellion  against  their  white  masters i 
On  August  9,  following  the  leadersliip  of  Pope,  a  medicine  man  of  San  Juan,  the 
Indians  v/ent  on  the  warpath,   V/ithin  a  fc\7  days  they  had  terrorized  the  countr;^/-, 
and  before  the  Spaniards  could  reach  safety  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Pope 
and  his  follov/ers  had  slain  four  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  tv/enty-one 
missionaries.   Not  only  was  there  a  destruction  of  life  and  property,  but  there 
were  also  attempts  made  to  stamp  out  all  vestiges  of  Spanish  culture.   It  would 
have  been  decidadly  unvdse  for  £iny  Indian  to  have  spohen  the  Spanish  language, 
to  have  grown  European  crops,  or  to  have  honored  the  Christian  marriage  vows. 

The  Spaniards  had  retreated  to  El  Pai.^o,  which  thereafter  became  the  capital 
of  Nev/  Mexico.   Fifteen  yeaxs   later,  in  1C95,  Governor  Diego  de  Vargas  succeeded 
in  a  reconquest  of  Hev/  Mexico,   In  the  following  year  another  revolt  occurred. 
Eive  missionaries  and  twenty-one  other  Spaniards  were  killed  before  the  upris- 
ing was  put  down.   This  was  the  last  of  the  serious  Indian  rebellions  in  New 
Mexico. 

Meanwhile  the  frontier  of  settlement  on  the  Pacific  Slope  had  reached  the 
northern  limits  of  Sonera.   In  1687  the  Jesuit  Eusebio  Erancisco  Kino  had  estab- 
lished his  famous  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  near  the  source  of 
tne  San  Miguel.   The  next  twenty-four  years,  with  Dolores  as  his  headquarters. 
Kino  worked  tirelessly  among  the  Pimas ,  Papag:os  and  Sobaip:Lris  of  Pimeria  Alta, 
an  area  lying  betv/een  the  Magdalena  on  the  south  and  the  Gila  on  the  north. 
During  tnose  years  he  founded  more  than  a  score  of  missions,  among  which  were 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Tumacacori,  and  Guevavi ,  all  three  in  v/hat  is  now  southern 
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Arizona.   To  hin  also  must  ;-:o  the  credit  of  tein^q;  the  first  great  cattle  man 
and  rancher  of  the  region.   Within  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  he  had  estab- 
lished floiirishing  ranches  and  productive  farms  throughout  the  area.   Few  men 
had  \7orked  so  faithfully  and  so  v/ell  for  God  and  king  as  had  Kino,  and  his 
death  in  1711  marked  the  end  of  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Sonora 
and  Arizona.  ^ 

The  years  1736,  1751-52,  and  1757  were  full  of  meaning  for  Fimeria  Alta. 
In  1736  a  rich  hut  short-lived  silver  strike  was  made  at  Arizona,  an  Indian 
Village  a  few  miles  southwest  of  modern  llogales.   The  year  1751  saw  an  uprising 
of  the  Fiinas ,  in  v/liich  two  Jesuits  and  aoout  one  hi^.ntired  and  fifty  others  v/ere 
killed.   In  the  following  year  Tuhac  was  established  as  a  military  post,  the 
.first  non-ecclesiastical  settlement  in  Arizona.   In  1767  the  king  of  Spain,  for 
.reasons  best  known  to  himself,  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  all  his  dominions.   The 
Timeria  missions,  as  v/as  the  case  elsewhere  in  Spain's  colonies,  thereby  sus- 
tained a  staggering  blow. 

While  Kino  and  his  successors  v;ere  jushing  the  frontiers  north  to  the  Gila, 
the  Spanish  authorities  v;ere  showing  m^uch  concern  for  the  country  east  of  the 
^io  Grande.   Here,  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  T.evi   Spain,  the  French  were 
threatening  Spanish  claims  to  Texas.   In  April,  1682,  the  great  trader  and  ex- 
plorer La  Salle  and  a  fev;  companions  had  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its 
nouth.   Formal  possession  of  the  valley  was  taken,  and  two  years  later  La  Salle, 
ufter  having  received  the  approval  of  Louis  XIV  for  the  founding  of  a  French 
•-olony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  sailed  from  France  with  about  four  hundred 

)ersons.   Eut  misfortune  attended  the  expedition.   One  of  the  ships  v;as  cap- 
i; 
,-ured  by  the  Spaniards  before  reaching  the  West  Indies;  another  was  wrecked 
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on  the  coast  of  Texas  after  iriissi^ig  the  objcctivo  at   the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,     and     a  third  v/as   tal:cn  hack  to  franco  hy  the  naval   comnandcr,    who   loft 
La  Salle  and  a  fe'-v  loyal  men   to   shift   for   themr;elves   on  the   strange  coaivts  of 
Texas.     ITear  the  head  of  La  Vaca  Ba,7,    on  G-arcitas  River,    La  Salle  foimdod  Port 
St.   Louis   in  1685.      In  March,    1687,    after   several   futile  attcnpts  to  roach 
Tonty,    who  ';7as  to  join  the  coloTiy  from  the  2iortheast,    La  Salle  was  murdered 
Yhy   some  of  his  m.en  near  the  Brazos. 

La  Salle's   enterprise  ca,uscd  the  Spanish  authoritior.   to    send  expeditions 
to  Texas  to  check  the  advajice  of  the  French.      The  most   Gignifica:it   of  these  was 
one  made  "by  Alonso  de  Leon  in  1689.      Accompanied  oy  Father  Dam.iaji  Massanet,    Do 
Leon  discovered  the  remains   of  Tia  Salle's   fort.      In  the  following  year,    1690, 
-De  Leon  and  Massanet   completed  a  fifth,  oxj^edition  into  Texas,    this   time 
■founding  two  missions  near  the  Ncchcs  among   the  ISiahodacho  Indians.      Thus  was 

'.the  first   Spanish  settlement  made   in  the  region  which  v7as  then  known  a,s  Texa.s. 

I 

'In  1633,  however,  Indian  hostilities  caused  the  aha,nionment  of  the  area. 

It  was  not  until  the  "beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth 

'Century  that  the  Spaniards  again  attempted  to  occupy  Texas.   In  1713  the  French 

jestahlished  a  tradir^g  post  at  Natchitoches,  ' -.  the  Rod  Pdver.   In  the  shimmer  of 

1714  St.  Denis,  the  founder  of  the  post,  miade  r:.   trip  to  mission  Sixn   Juan 

jcBautista  on  the  Rio  Grande  ahout  forty  mile::  helow  Eae-;le  Pass.   St.  Denis  had 

'gone  to  Saji  Juan  in  search  of  Father  Frai'icisco  Hida,lgo,  who  was  encoiiraging 

jiFrench  penetration  of  Texas  in  the  hope  that  the  Spanish  goverr-ment,  fearful 

of  French  designs  on  the  region,  would  renew  its  earlier  plans  of  coloni7:ation 

of  Texas.  Hidalgo  might  then  ho  sent  to  work  again  amons-^  the  Tejas  Indians, 

having  "been  with  Massanet  in  169C.  Hidalgo's  scheme  v/orked.   In  Fetruaij',  1716, 


an  expedition  of  sixty-five  persons,  anonj'^  whom  were  nine  Franciscans,  left 
Saltillo,  proceeded  across  the  Rio  G-rande  Toy  v.'a;,--or  Sa?a  Juan,  and  on  to  the 
Feches  and  Angelina  rivers.   Four  missions  were  founded,  and  the  presidio  of 
Dolores  was  esta^olished.   Two  years  later  Martin  de  Alarcon  vz-'S  made  governor 
of  'Texas,  and  in  the  sajne  year  founded  the  modern  city  of  San  Antonio, 

The  French  threat  to  Texas  had  its  counterpart  on  the  Pacific  Coa::t.   In 
the  '50*s  of  the  eighteenth  ccntnrir   the  Spaniards  had  reason  to  fear  the  south- 
ward movement  of  the  Russians  from  their  posts  in  ^llaska.   To  check  the  advance, 
the  Spai'^ish  authorities  ordered  thD  cstaDlishmcnt  of  permanent  settlements  in 
Upper  California.   Three  great  nszies  stand  out  in  this  enterprise:   Jose  de 
Galvez,  the  king's  special  a-^ent  sent  to  Hew  Spain  to  reorgar.ize  the  finances 
and  certain  "branches  of  government;  Friar  Junipero  Serra,  Franciscan  president 
of  the  missions  of  Lower  California;  and  C-aspar  de  Portola,  governor  of  the 
California  peninsula.   C-alvez,  while  in  Lower  California,  gave  the  final  in- 
stncticns  for  the  colonial  venture,  and  during  the  summ.er  and  fall  of  1769 
and  in  the  early  months  of  1770  permanent  settlements  T/cro  made  at  San  Diego 
and  Monterey.   Sorra,  the  religious  Ica^dor  of  the  c:qjedition,  founded  at  San 
Diego  on  July  15,  1769,  the  mission  of  San  Diego  do  Alcsla.   On  June  3  of  the 
next  yeaj-  the  second  California  mission,  San  Carlos  Dorromeo,  was  located  a.t 
Monterey.  Before  his  death  in  1784  he  had  estahlished  a  chain  of  nine  missions 
extending  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centur;-,''  witnessed  important  develop- 
ments in  the  Southr/est.   In  1775,  the  year  that  the  thirteen  colonies  declared 
their  independence  from  England,  San  Francisco  was  lo-anded  and  Spain  reorgan- 
ized the  administration  of  northern  New  Spain.   On  September  17  of  that  year 


'the  presidio  of  San  Prancisco  v;as  established  and  provided  \vith  a  small  groiip 
Df  sol.Uers  fron  Monterey.      The   aoldiers  had  teen  brought   overland  from  Ta'bac 
during  the  vdnter  of  1775-76  "by  Juan  Eautista  de  Anza,    a  famous  f rentier 
officer,   v;ho,   in  1774,   h'\d  opened  a  land  route  from  Sonora  to  California, 

The   reorganisation  of  the  northern  provinces  had  lonf^  "been  considered, 
;ajid  it  was  one  of  Galves's  prominent  plans.      The  great    difficulty  in  admin^ 
ILstering  the   remote   region  was  partly  rosponsihle   for  creating,    in  1776,   the 
lew  administrative  area  of  the  Interior  Provinces,   which  included  Texas,   New 
Mexico,   Coaliuila,   Nusva  Vizcaya,   Sinaloa,    Sonora,    and  the  Californias.      The 
•commandant-. general  of  the  Provinces  was    directly  responsilsle  to   the  king  and 
.n  most  matters  independent   of  the  viceroy. 

The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  An^lo-Americans   curious 
^ibout   this   region.      In  July,    1806,   Lieutenant   Zohulon  Vi,   Pike  was   sent   from  St, 
!Jouis  vdth  ahout   twenty-three  men  to   determine  the   southwestern  "boundaries  of 
lewly-pui'chased  Louisiana.      The  following  winter  ho  explored  the  upper  Arkansas 
:ind  "built  a  fort   on  the  Pio   G-rande,   which  iie   said  }ie  thought  was  the  Ped.     The 
:5paniards  were   suspicious  of  Pike's   activities,   and  in  Pe"bnaary,    1807,    the    ■ 
-ieutenant  was  visited  "by  a  Spanish  officer,   who   advised  Pike  of  his  mistake 
md  politely  requested  him  to   explain  his  actions   to    the   Spanish  authorities 
lit  Chihuahua,      Pike  could  not   afford  to   ignore   the   request,    for  the   Spanish 
Joldiers  out  numbered  Pi"ke  '  s,      Ke  was   detained  a  short   while  at   Chihuahua,   and 
'as  permitted  to    return  to  United  States   soil  "by  way  of  Texas.     Pike  was  a  keen 
I  bserver,   and  his  accounts  of  the  Southwest    served  to   advertise  the   region  to 
his    fellow-countrymen. 
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In  1820  Moses  Austin,    a  tjrpical  frontiersman  fron  Missouri   Territory, 
appeared  at    San  Antonio,   where  he   succeer.cd  in  getting  pormisr.ion  from  the 
Spanish  authorities   for  establishing  a  colony  of  Anglo-Americans  iDetwecn  San 
Antonio   Road  and  Galveston  Bay,     But  he   died  iDcfore  he   received  his  patent; 
and  his   son,    Stephen,   was  loft   to   continue  the  v/ork.      This  v/as  the  "beginning  of 
the   famous  empresario    system,    through  \7hich  hundreds  of  English-speaking 
Americans  took  up  lands  in  Texas  and  "became  Mexican  citizens, 

A  little  more  than  a   decade   later  the  Anglo-Americans  v/ere   finding  it 
exceedingly  difficult   to   live  happily  under  Mexican  law,      J'inally,   on  March  21, 
1836,   they  declared  their  independence,      Santa  Ana  had  already  engaged  the 
Texans  in  "battle,   and  v/as  winning.      On  the  morning  of  March   6  the  Alamo    fell, 
and  on  March  20  the  Texan   survivors  of  the  "battle   in  the   vicinity  of  Goliad 
were  captured.      A  vreejc  later  they  were   shot.      The  Texans  continued  to  meet    re- 
verses until  April  21,   when  the  forces  of  Santa  Ana  v;ere   engaged  on  the  San 
Jacinto,      Santa  Ana  was   captured,    forced  to   sign  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
independence  of  Texas,   and  v/as  then  -permitted  to    leave  Texas  unharmed, 

Meanv/hile   the  Americans  had  opened  up   a  great   trade   route  from  Missouri   to 
New  Mexico,      In  the  fn.ll  of  1821  William  Becknell  undertook  a  trading  venture 
to  New  Mexico   from  Ifissouri,      This  proved  so  profita'ble  that   in  the   following 
year  he  made  another  expedition.      Thus  v/as  "begun  the   famous  trade  with  Santa  Pe 
over  a  route  which  has   since  "been  known  as  the   Santa  Fe  Trail, 

The   fu3>.trader  and  the  trapper  had  also  made  his  appearance  in  the   South— 
v/est.      Among  the  greatest   and  most   typical  of  this  class  of  men  in  the   region 
were  Charles  an, d  William  Bent,   Ceran  St.    Vrain,   Jedcdi.'ih   Smith,   and  James  and 
Sylvester  Pattie,      In  1824  the  Patties  went   to   Santa  Fe,    and  daring  the  next 
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feu  years   traded  and  trapped  in  the    states   of   northern  Mexico,      Trom  1826  to 
1828   Smith  made   tno   important   trips   to  California;    and  in  1828   or  1829    St,   Vrain 
and  the  Bent  brothers  huilt  a  trading  port    on  the  Arkansas,      li'or  tv/enty  years 
Bent's  Fort  was   one   of   the  most   important   tradinj^  centers   in  the   southern 
jRockies. 

Events  were   rapidly  moving  towi:irds   one   of   tJ.e  most  momentous  periods  in 
the   entire  history  of   the   Southwest.      The  Mexicans  had  not  given  up  their  claims 
to   Texas,    despite   the  fact   that    the  Tcxans  had  maintained  their  independence 
since  1836;    and  when,    in  1845,   Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,   Mexico 
broke   off    relations  with  the  United  States.      On  April  24,    1846,   G-eneral    Zachary 
^Taylor's  troops   clashed  with  Mexican  forces   near  the  Rio   Grande.      War  then  he- 
r-gan  in  earnest  and  lasted  until    September  1847,   when  American  soldiers   occupied 
•Mexico  City. 

While   Generals  Winfield  Scott   and  Taylor  v;ere  conducting  operations    in  the 
rheart   of  Mexico  and  along  the   lower  Rio  Grande,   Colonel   Stephen  17.    Kearny  was 
'-leading  troops   to   success  in  New  Mexico  and  California.      Placed  in  command  of 
pmen' f rom  the  Missouri   Department  he   pushed  south  along  the    Santa  Fc  trail    in 
July  1846.      On  August   18  he   reached  Santa  ?e,    having  met  no   resistance  along  the 
iray.     After  declaring  New  Mexico  annexed  to   the  United  States,    he  created  a 
'territorial  government   for  the   area  and  then  proceeded  west    to  California.      Hav- 
ing learned,   however,    tiat  John  C.    Fremont  and  others  had  already  conquered 
'California,   Kearny  left  most   of  his  forces   in  ITcw  Mexico,      He   reached  San  Diego 
Dn  December  12,    to   find  that  Commodore  John  D,    Sloat  had  raised  the  American 
flat  at  Monterey  on  Jtily  7, 
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On  Te'braary  2,    1840,   a  treat;-   of  ^ocace   was   signed  at   Guadalupe -Hidalgo, 
his   fixed  the   international   "boundary  practically  as  it   is    today,   except    that 
le   Gila  was   the    dividing  line   "betv/een  Sonora  and  the  United  States.      The   south- 
:rn  portion  of    the  present    state   of  Arizona,    "below  the   Gila,    y/as  acquired  "by 
archase  from  Mexico   in  185o, 

The   conclusion   of  the  Mexican  War  inaugurated  a  new  phase    in  the   story   of 
le   Southwest.      The   irresisti"ble  Y;estward  5ur;::c    cf  the  Anglo-American  frontier 
id  reached  the  Pacific,      Here   three  cultures  net,    each  iriOdifying  the   other, 
\c   ahoriginal  peoples   had  already  left    their  mark,    and  were   to  contintie    their 
ifluence   for  a  half-centur;;'.      The   Hispanic   civilization,    two  and  a  half   centuries 
.d  in  the   valley   of   the   Rio   Grande  "before   Kearny  rede    into    Sa,nta  ?e,    proved 
ifficiently  virile   to  "be   recognized  even  today  "by  the    dullest   o"bserver.      The 
iglo-American  genius   for  government  hrouglit    lav/  and  order   to  a  region  which  had 
:)rn:ally  experienced  political    chaos;    and  the  Anglc-Amorican  gift   for  economic 
iterprisc   developed  great   wealth,    for  whieh  Coronado  and  his    successors   looked 
:)  long  in  vain. 
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NOTE: 

Dr.    Russell  C,   Ewing,    of  the  College   of  Literal  Arts,   University   of 
Arizona,    was  "born   in  Manhattan,    Kansas;    educated  in  the   public    schools    of 
San  Francisco  and  at   the  University   of  California,   Berkeley,    California: 
A.   B.  ,    1929;    1.:.  -A.,    1931;    Ph.D.,    1934;    teaching-assistant,    1931  -  1934; 
Eegional  Historian,    National   Park  Service,    1935  -  1937;   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,   University   of  Arizona,    1937  -  ~   . 
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U1>IIT3D  STATES 
DEPARTMENT   OF  TliE   INTERIOR 

MEMORANDUlvt  FOR  THE  PRESS 

Please   do   not   release  -until   after  March  20,    1940. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TIffi   CORONADO  CUART 0- CENTENN I AL . 

The  carrent  year  marks   the  400th  anniversary   of   the  first   extensive   e::f)lora- 
tion  of   the   interior  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  by  memhers   of   the  white 
race — the   coming  into   the   Southwest   of    the   Spanish  Conquistadores,      That   epoch- 
malcing  event   is  being  celebrated — May  1   to   September  15 — by   the   Corona.do   G'aarto- 
Centennial,      1940   also  ushers   in  the   centennial   of   the  birth  of  Adolph  7andelier, 
pioneer  ethnologist,    for  whom  Bandelier  National  Monument,    New  Mexico,    is  named, 

Sccreta.ry  of  the   Interior  Harold  L.    Ickes,    as   a  member  of   the  United  States 
Coronado  Exposition  Commission,    created  by  Congress,    has    authorized  the  National 
Park  Service   to  interpret   the   significance  of   the   Coronado  Cuarto-Centennirl,    and 
the   importance  of  Sandelier's  research,    by  means   of   a  series   of  monthly  syndicated 
articles  prepared  by  eminent   scholars.      During  the  Coronado  Cuorto-Centennial, 
pagents,    fiestas,    and  Indian  ceremonials  will   dramatize  the  great  moments   in  the 
. Southwest 's   destiny.      At    a  score  of   areas   administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice  an   "The   Southwestern  National  Monuments",    Bandelier' s  contributions  vdll  "be 
emphasized. 

Our  American  Soxithwest   is  unique.      Here,    still  discernible,    are   traces   of   the 
three   distinct  cultures    superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns   of  the    aboriginal 

.Indian'.;,      Sxjain,   Mexico,    and  the  Anglo   stocks   of   the  United  States    successively 
have   invaded  this   spectacularly  beautiful  Ifmd.      Each  has   impressed  its   stamp.   Yet 
none  ha,s  modified  appreciably   the  mode   of  life  of   the  Pueblo  Indians.      Like  living 
links  with  pre-Columbian  America,    these   descendants   of   the  prehistoric  Cliff  dv/ell- 
ers   contintie   into   this  machine-age,    rites,    customs,    art-forms    that   elsewhere  dis- 
appeared centuries   ago.      Through  its  policies   of  conservaition  ajid  protection,    the 

'National  Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the   Southwest' s    incrlc-alably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric   ruins,    Spanish  Missions,    storied  trails,    frontier 
posts,    scenic  wonderlands.    The   spell   of   "those  who  have  vanished"    a.nd.  the  romance 
of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors   to   the  Southwest   through  the  progrrms   and 
litera,t-are   of  the  Coronado  Cuorto-Centennial, 

m    1.    f    *    '^    ^t^    * 

ARTICLE  III.      FRAl-ICISCO  VAZQIJEZ  DE  CORONADO,    CONQUISTADOR. 
By  Dr,    George  P,    Hammond,    *  Dean  of   the  Graduate  School, 
University  of  New  Mexico. 


Most  history  students  know  well   the  story  of    the   Coronado   expedition's  vain 
search  for   the  fab-ulous   golden  cities   of  Cibola  ajid  Quivira.      It    is   a  sa^':a  of   the 
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American  Southv/est,      About   the   expedition's   leader,    Francisco  Vazq.uez   de 
Coronado,    they  knov;  comparatively  little.      For  while  historians   hs.ve  unearthed 
first-hand,    accurate   accounts    of   the   epochal   Spanish  exploration   in  1540,    liis- 
tory   is    strangely  silent    about   Coronado   the  man, 

Antonio   de  Mendoza,    viceroy   of  Mexico,    once  \7r0te  to  Spain's   emperor, 
Charles   V,    concerning  his   good  friend  Coronado:      "Who  he  is,   what   ho  has   already 
done,    and  his  personal   q.ualities   ajid   abilities    .    .    .^    I   have  already  written  to 
your  Ilajesty. "     His    appraisal,    however  biased,    might  have   shed   considerable 
light   on  Corona.do's   che.racter  and  personality.      But  Mendoza' s  previous   letter 
is   not   extant. 

Reconstructing  events  of   the  conquistador's   life,    historians   can  only  say, 
"Here  he   must   have  thought    ..."    and  "There,   undoubtedly,    Coronado  probably 
believed  ..."      Shrouded  in  the  mists  of  four  ccntxiries,    Francisco  Vazquez   de 
Coronado    is  hidden  from  biographers'    picklocks. 

Until   recent   years,    authoritative   sources   differed,    sometimes  widely, 
^bout   numerous   details    of  Coronado' s   career.      But    little  by  little,    Southwest 
historians  h?ve   diligently   and  laboriously  pieced  together   an    accurate 
chronology   of  his  life.      There   are   lapses   in  the  narrative,    but    it   famishes 
in  substance  the    story   of  the  man  whose  name   is  writ    so  large  on   the  pe^cs   of 
Spanish  American  history. 


In  1510,    in  the  flourishing  university  city   of   Salamajica,    Spain,    when  its 
^roat   ca.thcdral  was   a-building,    a.  son  was  born  to  blue-blooded  Juan  Vazquez   de 
"oronado   and  Dona  Isabel   de  L-cgan.      He  was  christened  Frrncisco  Vazquez.      Grand- 
rents   of  the   infant  were   old  Juan  Vazquez   de   Coronado   and  Bercnguelr.  Vazquez, 
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"When  Grandfather  Juan  died,  after  taking  a  second  wife,  Maria  Fernandez,  to  son 
Jiian  went  his  entire  estate,  amid  the  protests  and  rage  of  the  offspring  sired 
by  his  second  marriage,  who  sued  for  a  siiare  of  the  property. 

Son  Juan,  "bolstered  "by  his  legacy,  prospered,  and  was  appointed  mayor  of 
Burgos  in  1512.  Wary  of  inheritance  tangles,  in  1520  he  created  a  mayor az go > 
leaving  to  eldest  son  Gonzalo  his  estate,  to  be  passed  dovm  through  first  sons. 
?rancisco  "Vazquez  and  his  other  brothers  received  outright  settlements,  and  cn- 
iowments  were  made  to  convents  housing  two  daughters  who  had  become  nuns. 

There  is  no  record  of  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado's  early  life.  Historians' 
oest  guess  is  that  he  was  given  the  education  his  social  status  demaxrled,  and  that 
le  afterwards  indulged  in  the  idleness  and  fripperies  common  to  16th  century  gen— 
:lemen  of  high  birth. 

When  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  newly  appointed  viceroy  of  Mexico,  sailed  from  Spain 
.n  1535  to  assume  his  charge,  he  took  along  "nis  court-met  friend,  25-year  old 
'rancisco  "Vazquez  de  Coronado,  as  a  member  of  his  train.  His  inheritance  having 
)ossibly  dwindled,  and  barred  from  further  participation  in  the  paternal  estate, 
.t  is  likely  that  Coronado  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  ITew 
^orld.  He  first  set  foot  on  New  Spain's  soil  in  October  1535,  and  accompanied  the 
•iceroy' s  triumphal  procession  into  Mexico  City  the  following  month. 

Backed  by  Mendoza' s  friendship  and  patronage,  Coronado  quickly  gained  promi- 
..ence  in  the  capital.  When,  in  1537,  revolting  Negro  miners  at  Amatepeque  elected 
.  "king"  and  threatened  considerable  trouble,  the  viceroy  dispatched  him  to  quell 
he  uprising  with  the  help  of  Indians.  After  some  fighting,  the  revolt  was  sup- 
}ressed,  and  a  score  of  the  rebels  hanged  and  quartered.  The  following  year, 
( oronado  having  acquired  citizenship  in  Mexico  City,  Mendoza  brushed  aside  the 
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customary  formality  of  royal  sanction  and  demanded  that  his  protege  be  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  coTincil,   The  yoimg  fortune  seeker  was  admitted  to.  that  body  on 
June  14,  1538,  and  retained  the  post  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Nor  was  Francisco  Vazquez's  prominence  solely  political;  he  was  active  so- 
cially as  well,  being  an  organizer  and  charter  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ,*  a  laymen's  charitable. society  founded  in  Mexico  City  in  1538 
to  aid  the  needy  and  educate  orphan  girls. 

Further  enhanced  were  Coronado's  prestige  and  fortunes  when  he  married  wealthy 
heiress,  Beatriz  de  Estrada,  daughter  of  New  Spain's  late  royal  treasurer,  Alonso 
de  Estrada,  labeled  by  gossip  a  son  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  Don  Ferdinand.  From 
his  mother-in-law,  Dona  Marina,  came  a  wedding  gift  of  a  large  coxmtry  estate  — 
"half  of  Tlapa,"  says  Historian  George  Parker  Winship.   In  some  manner  Coronado 
also  acquired  the  lands  of  one  Juan  de  Burgos,  who  wanted  to  return  to  Spain. 
■Eight  children  cane  from  the  conquistador's  marriage,  but  their  identities  and 
what  became  of  them  have  never  been  clearly  established. 

Coronado^ s  climb  to  affluence  continued  apace.   In  New  Galicia,  Mexico's  wild, 
jsparsely— settled  northern  province,  Spanish  affairs  were  in  bad  shape  at  this  time. 
'Its  governor,  infamous  Nuno  de  Guzman,  later  jailed  for  his  crimes,  had  precipi- 
■tated  a  native  revolt  in  1538  by  enslaving  and  mistreating  the  Indians.  Diego 
Perez  de  la  Torre,  established  as  an  investigating  judge  in  the  province,  had  sup- 
. planted  Guzman's  rule,  and  suppressed  the  rebellion  temporarily,  but  was  badly 
injured  in  the  fighting. 


'•Claimed  to  be  "the  first  philanthropic  organization  in  America." 
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Meanvmile»  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  three  companions,  survivors  of  the  disas- 
rous  Narvaez  expedition  to  Florida,  arrived  in  Mexico  City  in  1535. with  wondrous 
ales  of  large  Indian  cities  in  the  mysterious  country  to  the  north.   Shipwrecked 
n  the  coast  of  Texas,  the  qiiartet  had  eventually  made  their  way  across  the  conti- 
ent  to  Mexico's  west  coast  and  thence  to  the  capital. 

Inspired  by  their  stories,  Viceroy  Mendoza  launched  preparations  for  a  small 
xploring  party  under  Fray  Marcos  de  lliza  to  verify  Vaca's  accounts.  At  the  same 
ime,  seeing  New  G-alicia  as  an  ideal  base  and  jump-off  point  for  a  larger  expedi- 
ion,  he  set  the  stage  for  such  an  enterprise  in  August  1538,  by  appointing  his 
Dod  friend  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  to  investigate  the  injured  Torre's  ad— 
Lnistration  (actually,  to  be  acting  governor). 

Off  to  New  G-alicia  went  Coronado,  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  1538-39  were 
asy  times  for  the  future  conquistador.   In  a  letter  to  the  king  on  December  15, 
538,  Coronado  wrote  that  upon  his  arrival  in  the  province  he  found  Torre  dead  and 
3st  of  the  Indians  at  war,  "some  because  they  had  not  been  conquered,  and  others 
10  after  being  subjugated  .  .  .  have  rebelled,"  The  Spanish  settlers  there,  he 
5raplained,  did  not  bother  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  "bent 
.1  their  efforts  in  exploiting  them  more  than  they  slaould."   Indians,  declared 
)ronado,  were  made  to  carry  excessive  loads  from  Mexico  City,  and  "free"  and  "un- 
handed" natives  were  bought  and  sold  by  the  Spaniards.  He  had  taken  steps  to 
:)rrect  these  abuses,  he  assured  the  monarch,  and  would  try  to  pacify  the  revolt- 
ig  Indians  by  "according  them  good  treatment  and  good  deeds," 

Rich  gold  and  silver  deposits  had  lured  the  Spaniards  to  New  Galicia,  whose 
"iree  principal  villages  were  Compostela,  G-iiadalajara,  and  Purificacion,  As  in 
t.l  frontier  settlements,  the  province's  architecture  was  flimsy  and  makeshift. 
L 'ter  approving  Compostela' s  elected  judges  and  appointing  judges  for  Guadalajara, 


Coronado  launched  a  coin"bined  fire-prevention  and  "beautification  project  in  his 
domain  "by  proirnilgating  a  royal  decree  that  all  hotises  built  thereafter  must  "be  of 
stone>  brick,  or  adobe,  and  designed  after  the  style  of  Spain's  dwellings,  "so 
that  they  might  be  permanent  and  an  adornment  to  the  cities."  Upon  petition  of  its 
citizens  tiiat  fall,  Coronado  had  the  village  of  Corapostela  moved  to  a  location 
nearer  the  mines.  * 

During  the  v/inter,  an  official  of  San  Miguel  village  in  Culiacan,  northern- 
most Spanish  province,  a.rrived  in  New  Galicia  with  the  news  that  San  Miguel's 
residents,  harassed  by  privations  and  an  Indian  revolt,  v;ere  about  to  abandon  the 
town  and  return  south.  He  entreated  Coronado  to  go  to  Culiacan  and  attempt  to 
remedy  the  situation, 

With  early  spring  came  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  and  party,  enroute  north  on  their 
exploring  mission.  Coronado  accompanied  them  to  Culiacan  and  provided  the  friar 
with  Indians  and  provisions.   Ke  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  revolt  in  that 
province,  and  succeeded  in  quelling  it.  Ayapin,  leader  of  the  uprising,  he  cap- 
t-ijred  and  had  quartered,  Coronado  informed  King  Charles  in  a  letter. 

While  in, Culiacan,  Francisco  Vazquez  heard  of  a  rich  region  to  the  north 
called  Topira.   It  was  thickly  populated,  he  wrote  Viceroy  Mendoza,  and  "the  na- 
tives carry  on  them  gold,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones."   In  April  Coronado 
set  out  from  C-.iliacan  with  350  men  to  explore  this  fabulous  region.   "He  returned." 
says  Pedro  de  Castaneda,  mer. -sr  and  chronicler  of  the  Cibola  expedition,  "without 
finding  the  least  sign  of  a  good  country  ..." 

Back  in  New  Galicia,  Coronado  pliuiged  into  the  work  of  improving  and  extend- 
ing Guadalajara  with  such  success  that  the  following  summer  the  king  dignified  it 
■with  the  title  of  "city"  and  granted  it  a  coat  of  arms. 


On  April  18,  1539,  Francisco  Var.quez  was  officially  appointed  governor  of 
the  province.  His  annual  salary  was  set  "by  King  Charles  at  2,500  ducats,  1,000 
from  the  royal  treasure  chests  and  1,500  from  the  province,  but  the  canny  monarch 
stipulated  that  the  royal  treasury  was  not  responsible  for  New  Galicia' s  share 
in  case  it  did  not  yield  the  set  sum. 

In  midsummer  I/iarcos  de  lliza  returned  from  Cibola  with  glowing  accounts. 
When  he  passed  through  New  G-alicia.  Coronado  mot  him  and  together  they  hurried  to 
tell  the  viceroy  what  tlie  friar  had  soon  and  hoard.  Plans  for  the  great  entrada 
into  the  north  were  begun  at  once,  and  Mcndoza  commissioned  Coronado  to  head  the 
expedition.  The  governor  remained  in  the  capita],  until  fall,  when  he  returned 
to  New  G-alicia  to  send  forth  another  reconnoitering  party  on  November  17,  under 
Melchior  Diaz  and  Juan  de  Zald.ivar,  and  then  hurried  back  to  Mexico  City  to  con- 
tinue preparations  for  his  expedition. 

While  the  princijDal  reasons  for  the  exploring  enterprise  were  undoubtedly 
the  lure  of  riches  and  glory,  and  to  add  new  possessions  to  Spain's  empire,  sev- 
eral historians  have  advanced  other  theories.   Adolph  Bandolier,  noted  scientist, 
sa^ys  of  the  expedition:   "One  of  the  chief  objects  seems  to  have  been  to  free 
Mexico  from  an  idle  and  unruly  element.  Hence  exaggerated  accoimts  of  the  north- 
ern regions,  of  the  culture  of  their  inliabitants,  and  of  their  mineral  resources 
were  purposely  spread  abroad."   And  Spanish  officials,  according  to  Historian 
Winship,  declared  at  the  time  that  "in  the  whole  army  (expedition)  there  were 
only  two  or  three  men  who  had  ever  been  settled  residents  of  the  country;  that 
these  few  were  men  who  had  failed  to  make  a  living  as  settlers,  and  that,  in 
short,  the  whole  force  was  good  riddance." 


(: 
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Whatever  the  motives,  iDy  February  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  com- 
plete and  men  and  supplies  converged  on  Compo stela,  the  starting  point.   Pedro  de 
Castaneda  termed  the  assemblage  "the  most  brilliant  compan;^^  ever  collected  in  the 
Indies  to  go  in  search  of  new  lands."   On  Sunday,  February  22,  1540,  Viceroy 
Mendoza  reviewed  the  expedition,  and  the  next  day  the  great  march  northward  to 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  was  begun. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1542,  the  remnants  of  Coronado's  ragged, 
weary,  discouraged  armj*  straggled  back  to  Nev;  Spain.   Francisco  Vazquez,  in- 
jured, had  made  the  return  journey  on  a  litter.  Racing  horseback  with  a  com- 
panion at  Tiguex,  near  the  site  of  Bernalillo,  New  "..Mexico,  the  previous  winter, 
his  mount's  girth  snapped,  throwing  Coronado  to  the  ground,  the  flying  hoofs 
striking  his  head. 

The  conquistador's  arrival  in  Mexico  City  was  a  dismal  occasion.   Disap- 
pointed was  Mendoza,  disillusioned  was  Coronado.   An  eyewitness,  Suarez  de 
Peralta,  says  that  the  governor,  "very  sad  and  verj''  wea.r;,^,  completely  worn  out 
and  shamefaced,  came  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  viceroy  and  did  not  receive  so  good 
a  reception  as  he  would  have  liked,  for  he  foijnd  him  very  sad  .  .  .   The  country 
had  been  ver^^  joyous  when  the  newr,  of  the  discovery  of  the  Seven  Cities  spread 
abroad  and  this  was  now  supplanted  by  the  greatest  sadness  on  the  part  of  all, 
for  many  had  lost  their  friends  and  fortunes  .  .  ."* 

Bitterness  succeeded  this  profuse  sa.dness  described  by  Peralta.   Coronado 
was  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  abortive  venture  by  disgr'.mtled  companions  and  of- 
ficials, and  his  management  of  the  expedition  was  criticised  throughout  New  Spain. 
Chronicler  Castaneda,  who  obviously  bore  a  personal  animosity  toward  his  leader, 


*Actually,  not  more  than  t-.venty  expediticners  lost  their  lives. 
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grumTDled.:      "Ead  he  paid  more  attention   and  regard  to   the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  and  less   to   the   estates  he  left  hehind  in  llexi  Spain,    .    .    .    thinp;s 
i/70"'JLLd  not  have   turned  out  as   they   did   .    .    .    he  did  not  know  hov;  to  koor)  his  posi- 
tion nor  the  government  tho,t  he  held."      But   disappointed  though  Viceroy  Mondoza 
aas,    he  did  not   rebuke  or   censure  his   friend,    Francisco  Vazquez,    nor  accuse  him 
Df  any  misconduct   or  negligence. 

Coronado,    who   claimed  to  have   spent   50,000  ducats   on   the    expedition,    re- 
turned to  govern  New  G-alicia,    his  popularity   ^tA  public   career  badly  blighted. 
:?or   the  next   two  years  his   time  was   divided  between  his  province  and  I/Iexico   City. 
That   he  was  not   popu.lar  with  his   Spanish   constituency''  is   evident.      Once  when  he 
spent  more  than  a  month  in  Purification,    citizens  of  that   town  exhibited  their 
iLndignation  at  having  to   foot   the  bill  —  a  grid  peso  a  da,v  —   to   maintain  his 
rretinue. 

Meaiiwhile,    trouble  was  brewing  for   the  governor.      In  August    1544,    a  routine 
-Investigation  of  his  administration  by  New  Spain's  judicial  body,    the  audiencia, 

oreparatorj'"  to    setting  up  a  new  form  of  government   for  New  G-alicia,    revealed 
bhocking   conditions   in  the  province  ajid  brought   disaster  to  Francisco  Va.zquez   de 

Coronado. 

After  extensive  snooping  and  examination  of  witnesses.  Judge  Lorenzo  de 
'ilejada,  conducting  the  inquiry,  filed  34  maladministration  charges  against  the 

governor,  each  supported  "oy   specific  instances.   Concurrently,  the  judge  in- 

'■estigated  reported  cruelties  to  the  Cibola  Indians  by  Coronado 's  expedition, 

ind  brought  additional  charges. 

Coronado  was  accused  of  inhuman  treatment  of  Indians,  acceptance  of  bribes, 

lishandlin^  of  royal  funds,  openly  dicing  and  gambling,  drawing  his  governor's 

lalary  while  on  the  Cibola  venture,  and  many  another  misdeed.   Witnesses'  testi- 

lony  built  up  a  damaging  case. 
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Given  a  week  to  file  answer  to  the  cha.rges,  Coronado  adjnitted  some,  denied 
others,  and  pleaded  extenuating  circuun stances.   It  was  a  virtual  confession  of 
guilt.  On  SeptemlDer  17  Tejada  declared  the  governor  guilty  of  various  crimes 
and  negligence,  ousted  him  from  office,  and  fined  him  600  gold  pesos.   For  his 
part  in  maltreating  the  Indians  at  CilDola,  the  judge  placed  him  under  technical 
arrest  in  his  home,  passing  imposition  of  sentence  up  to  the  aiidiencia.   Coronado' s 
holdings  of  Indians  were  declared  ty  Tejada  to  "be  fraudulent  in  many  cases,  and  he 
ordered  these  turned  hack  to  the  crown. 

Provincial  gossip  had  long  whispered  that  the  head  injury  suffered  "oy  the 
conquistador  at  Tiguex  had  affected  him  mentally,  and  some  "brash  New  G-alicians  even 
called  him  crazy.   Judge  Tejada  fostered  these  "beliefs  "by  intimating,  in  passing 
sentence,  that  he  was  mentally  unfit  for  the  governorship. 

Coronado  posted  bond,  appealed  his  case  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and 
promptly  moved  to  Mexico  City  to  live.   G-one  were  his  prestige  and  reputation,  gone 
were  Mendoza' s  esteem  and  patronage.   However,  Francisco  Vazquez  managed  to  salvage 
his  jo"b  on  the  municipal  council  from  the  wreckage,  and  settled  dov;n  to  the  some- 
v/hat  h-omdr-om  life  of  a  city  father. 

For  a  time  he  quarreled  a.nd  bickered  with  his  f ellow-solons.   Once  v/hen  he  was 
nominated  "by  council  to  carry  the  city  "banner  in  a  fiesta-day  parade,  he  provoked 
a  stormy  session  of  that  "body  by  passionately  and  obstinately  refusing.   Threatened 
with  a  fine  and  punishment,  he  finally  agreed  to  tote  the  standard.   Eventually 
Coronado  adjusted  his  perspective  to  the  council's,  and  worked  in  harmony  with  his 
associates  in  administering  the  city' s  affairs.   Regularly  and  tiresomoly  he  held 
forth  at  length  on  the  questions  of  more  or  fewer  grogshops  in  the  city,  price 
setting,  street  repair,  and  other  municipal  problems. 
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In  1546,  two  years  after  his  trial  in  New  G-alicia,  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
iversed  Te jada' s  decision,  dismissed  the  charges  against  Coronado,  and  rescinded 
.e  600-peso  fine.   His  vindication,  together  with  his  services  as  councilman, 
stored  his  shattered  prestige  somewhat,  and  brought  rewards,  if  only  minor  ones. 
.  New  Year's  day,  1551,  the  council  elected  him  procurador  mayor  (city  attorney), 
.  which  capacity  he  erected  a  pillory  in  the  main  plaza.   And  in  July  of  the  samo 
ar,  it  granted  him  a  piece  of  land  in  Tacuhaya,  a  suhurh  of  the  capital. 

Though  Coronado  had  lost  the  viceroy's  patronage,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
at  the  tvTO  were  not  on  friendly  terms.   The  e:c-governor  consistently  supported 
e  Mendoza  administration's  policies  in  the  council,  a.nd  he  was  on  a  coumcilmanic 
■mmittee  which  paid  several  lengthy  visits  in  1549  to  Mendoza,  who  was  ill  at 
astepeque. 

In  1547  Coronado  had  an  oppcrtxmity  to  repay  the  viceroy  for  his  past  favors, 
d  did  so  neatly.  Mendoza'  s  administr^^tion  at  the  time  was  undergoing  a  routine 
:ree-year  investigation,  conducted  hy  Francisco  Telle  de  Sandoval,  sent  from  Spain 
r  the  purpose.   Hernando  Cortes,  famed  conqueror  of  Mexico,  embittered  "because 
mdoza' s  viceroyship  had  deprived  him  of  exploring  rights,  had  returned  to  Spain, 
d  there  inspired  maladministration  charges  against  the  viceroy' s  regime  to  fan 
e  flames  of  the  investigation.   Among  other  things,  Cortes  charged  that  Mendoza 
d  given  undeserved  official  positions  and  lands  to  his  friend,  Francisco  Vazquez 
Coronado,  who  was  pictured  as  living  in  wealth  on  money  that  rightfully  belonged 
the  crov/n.   The  former  governor,  a  principal  fi.-^ure  in  the  trial,  v;as  an  excel- 
nt  character  v/itness  for  the  viceroy,  praising  his  character  and  rule  lavishly, 
mdoza  was  completely  exonerated. 
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But  grateful  as  the  viceroy  may  have  1)6611  to  his  one-time  protege,  he  was 
evidently  convinced  of  his  incompetency,  IThen,  in  1548,  Coronado  applied  to  the 
home  government  in  Spain  for  an  official  position,  Mendoza  killed  whatever 
chances  he  may  have  had  hy  writing  to  the  king  that  the  explorer  v/as  not  capable 
of  "governing  or  administering  justice"   However,  the  following  year,  the  crown 
granted  Francisco  Vazquez  a  ntmnher  of  Indian  serfs  in  recognition  of  his  past 
exploring  services, 

Coronado' s  health,  prohahly  impaired  hy  the  rigorouo  Cibola  expedition  and 
the  inj-ury  sustained  at  Tiguex,  failed  in  1552,  and  he  spent  two  weeks  that  summer 
at  his  country-  estate,  recoverine-^'  from  an  illness.   The  next  summer  sickness  again 
forced  him  to  rc].inquish  his  duties  as  councilman,  and  he  loft  the  capital  for  two 
months.  Early  the  following  year  the  ill,  44-year-  old  conquistador  departed 
Mexico  City  and  presumably  retired  to  his  estate.  He  did  not  return. 

Jrancisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  died  in  November  1554;  and  like  many  another 
exploring  great,  his  death  brought  no  bromidic  phrases  of  tribute,  no  statesmen's 
eulogies,  no  flag-draped  casket.   On  November  12,  Mexico  City's  council  minutes 
briefly  noted  the  passing  of  the  man  v/hose  name  and  fame  will  always  be  linked 
with  Spain's  greatest  pioneering  exploit  in  the  New  World  —  the  expedition  to 
Cibola  and  Q,uivira. 
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NOTE 

Dr.  George  P.  Hanmond,  author,  and.  historian,  is  professor  of  history  and 
.Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.   Born  in  Hutchinson, 
-Minnesota,  he  received  his  college  degrees  from  the  University  of  California 
(a. 5.  1920;  A.M.  1921).   His  Ph.  D.  was  olDtained  in  1924  after  a  year's  study  in 
Spain  under  a  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  Fellowship.   Dr.  Hammond  taught  in 
the  Universities  of  North  Dakota,  Ai'izona,  and  Southern  California  "before  com- 
ing to  Ne\7  Mexico.   Since  1929,  when  he  helped  fo'ond  the  Q:uivira  Society,  he  has 
been  its  managing  editor.  At  present  he  is  also  Director  of  the  Coronado  His- 
torical Publications,  editor  of  the  Phi  Alplxa  Thota  Historian,  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Pacific  Historical  Review.  He  holds  active  member- 
3ship  in  n-omerous  historical  and  honor  societies.  Dr.  Hammond  is  known  for  his 
n'omerous  publications  of  early  Spanish  documents. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Information  Service 


lIATIOilAL  P.APJC  SERVICE 

iPlease   do   not   r<=^lease  -until  after  APRIL  20,    1940. 

THE  SIGHIJ'ICMCE   Of  THE  COROIiADO  CUART0-CE:TTMIJI AL . 

The  current   year  marks   the  400th  anniverparj''   of   the   first   extensive   explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the   Southwestern  United  States  "by  memhers   of  the  white 
.race  —  the  coming  into   the   Southwest   of   the    Spanish  C on qui st ado res.      That   opoch- 
malcing  event   is  "being  cele"brated  —  Ivlay  1  to    September  15  —  hy  the  Ccronado 
"Duarto-Centennial.      1940   also  ushers   in  the    centennial  of   the   hirth  of  Adolph 
jBandelier,    pioneer  ethnologist,    for  v/hom  Bandolier  National  Monument,   New  Mexico, 
Is  named, 

SecretaI^'  of    the    Interior  Harold  L.    Iclces,    as   a-  raemher  of   the  United  States 
Toronado   E:q)osition  Commission,    created  hy  Congress,    has   authorized  the  national 
'Park  Service  to    interpret   the   significance  of  the   Ccronado   Cuarto-Centennial,    and 
:bhe   importance   of  Bandelier'n   research,   hy  moans  of  a  series    of  monthly  syndicated 
jarticles  prepared  ty   eminent   scholars.      During  the   Ccronado  Cuarto-Centennial, 
Tpageants,    fiestas,    and   Indian   ceremonials  will   dramatize   the   great  moments   in  the 
oouthv/est's  destiny.      At   a  score  of  areas  administered  hy  the  National  Pai-k  Serv- 
ice as   "The  Southwestern  National  Monuments",   Eandelior's   contrihutions  vdll  he 
emphasized. 

Our  American   Southwest  is  unique.      Here,    still  discernihle,    are  traces  of  the 
"hroe  distinct   cultures   superimposed  upon  the   ancient  patterns   of  the  ahoriginal 
.'Endians.      Spain,    Mexico,    and   the  Aaglo  stocks   of   the  United  States   successively 
\ia.ve   invaded  this    spectacularly  "beautiful  land.      Each  has   impressed  its    stamp. 
'fet   none  has  modified  appreciably  the   mode   of   life   of    the   P-aehlo   Indians.      Like 
t-Living  links  with  pre-ColumlDian   America,    these   descendents   of   the  prehistoric 
Jliff   dwellers   continue   into   this   machine-age,    rites,    customs,    art-forms  that  else- 
jvhere  disappeared  centuries   ago.      Through  its  policies  of   conservation  aiid  pro- 
oection,    the  National  Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the   Southwest' s 
|.Lncalc-alahly  precious   heritage   of  prehistoric    luins,    Spanish  Missions,    storied 
it;ra.ils,    frontier  posts,    scenic   wonderlands.      The   spell  of   "those  who  have  van- 
p-shod"    and  the   romance  of   Old   Spain   are   re-created  for  visitors   to   the  Soiithwest 
■:hrough  the  programs   and  literature   of  the   Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial. 

,  *!iC       IT-       ****** 

I  ARTICLE   IV.      DON  JUAB  ONATE,    ADELAITTADO. 

3y  Dr.    George  P.    Hammond,*     Dean  of  the   Graduate   School, 
University  of  New  Mexico, 

';  To   the   Spaniards   of   sixteenth-century  Mexico   the  Cnato   expedition  to  Now 

Mexico  in  1598  was   the  culmination  of  more  than  half  a  century  of  interest   in 
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:he   region  to   the   north.      This   interest  had  "oGGn  arcusci  "by    the    reports   of 
iUabeza  do  Vaca  raid  Fray  Maroon   do  lliza,    or.rly   e::;}:lorors,    whose   accoimtn   had  laid 
;:he  "banis  for  droamn   of  fatulous   wealth  in  the   interior  v/hioh  the  Ccronado   ex- 
pedition  in  1540  proved  to   be   merely  dreamn.      So   great  was   the   reaction  to   thir, 
n'onaic   ^lisillusionmcnt   that  for  foiir  decades   t^ie  Borderland  was  T)ractically  foi'- 
:;otten.  * 

At   th.c   end  of  that   tinio   explorations   sponsored  "by  some   friars  caused  renewed 
:.nterest   in   the    regi.on,    which    soon  came  to  bo   called  ITcw  Mexico,    sxid   resulted  in 
:l.ans   for  its  occupation.      Several   royal  decrees  were  issiTod  authorising  the  vice- 
:roy   of  ITew  Spain   to    arrange  for  the  paciiica.tion  of  the   new  land  v/ithout   expense   to 
':he   crown.      In  response  to   that   command  Don  Juan   do  Onate,    of  the   rich  mining 
province   of  Zacatecas,    Mexico   was   chosen   to   plant    the   Christian   cross    and  the 
SSpanish  arms  on  Hew  Mexicati   soil. 

Member  of   an   illustrious   and  wcalthv  family  of  ITcw  Spain,   Don  Juan   seemed 
;Detter  qualified  to   conquer  this   "new"   Me::ico   than  cny  of   th'^-   others   v/ho   had 
•50ught   the  honor.      His   father  was   Cristobal   do   On.a,te,    who,    soon   after  arriving  in 
Mexico   in  1534,    had  become   engaged  in  exploring  and  conquering  Nev-  Galicia,    vrild 
.Trontier  ;province   on  Mexico's   west   coast,    and  h*^.-   later  served  as  govermior  of  the 
|~;rovinco  for  a  sr.ort    tim.e.      Hot    much  is  kno-.vn   of  Don  Juan   do   Omite  before  the 
""ear  1595.      lie  appears   to  ]:avc  been  born   in  Me.xico,    probably   in  1549,    but   neither 
lis   native  tovm  nor   the   da.te   of   his  birth  has  been  prescr\'"ed,      Knovrledge   of  his 
•''outh  is   equally  mea.ger.      It    seems   that   ho    entered  the   sei-^/icc  of  the  king   early 
..n  life.      In  his  petition  to  Viceroy  Velasco   in  1595  for  the    right    to  undertake 
:--he  conquest  of  ilov;  Moxico,    he   stated  th-a.t   for  more   than   tv:enty  years  he  had  been 
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(engaged  in  fi^iiting  and  pacifyin^':^  the   Indians   of  New  Spain's   frontier  regions. 
'Don  Juan  had  inarried  into   one   of   the   famo-is   colonial   fair.iliec.      His  wife  r;as 
llsahel  Tolcsa  Cortes  Montesttrna,    t"2reat-grr.nttdavi.ghter  of  Montezruna  ar.d  granddaiighter 
of  Kornando   Cortes,    conq^ueror  of  Mexico, 

Tne  contract   vmich  Viceroy  Velasco   m,ci.de  rdth  Cnate  for  the    conquest  v;as  f or- 
ally ajjproved  on   Septemher  21,    1595,    and  preparations   for  the   great   enterprise 
re    soon  -onder  way.      It  was  imdertaken   in  fued.al    style,      Importrint   positions   -.vere 
fgiven  to   wealthy  friends   and   relatives.      These   ii.d  honage   aiid   sv;cre   fealty  to 
'Onato  and   raised  companies  at   their  o;rn  ezcrenT-e.      Cnate 's  nephev/,    Jiian   de   Zaldi^'ar. 
vwas   named  riaestre   do   carrpo    (army  master);    another  nephew,    Vicento   de  Zoldivar,    he- 
'came   sai'gento  mayo r ,    and   the   wealthy  Jiirm   G-uerra  de  Resa  V7a,s   made  lieutenant   cap- 
ttain- general.      Cnate' s  "brothers,    Cristohal   ?ind  Lrds  H-onez  Perez,    wore  made  his 
;personal   representatives   in  :vIe::ico   City. 

The  preparations   were  carried  forward   enthusia-stically.      Not   even   the   hoes, 
under  the    stimulus   of   the  April    stjji,    coi^ld  mahe  honey  vdth  greater  haste  than  the 
-futiiire   conquerors   of  llev?  Me:d.co   prepared  themselves   for  their   worh.      Proclamations 
were  made  in  the   most   frequented  streets   of  Mexico   and  other   cities,    -picturing  the 
many  privileges  given   to  those  who   would   serve  in  the   conqiiest.      Banners   were 
hoisted,    trumpets    soimded,    fifes  played,    and  drums  "beat.      Mingled  with  these 
."martial   notes  v/as   the    clam.or  of   the    soldiers   who  v/ere  "burning  with  eagerness   to 
set    off  for  the   Innd  of  promise  —  New  Mexico,      The   scones   enacted  "by   Cnate   and 
his   followers   resom'Dled  those  v/hich  had  occurred  when    Coronado   organized  }iis   ariry 
fifty-five  years  hefore   to   exjr.lore  the  m^/sterious   northern   lands. 
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Sut   Onate'n  troubles  wore   is.r  from  "being  at  an  end  v;hen   he  wr^.r.  ^.warded  the 
contract  for  the   conquest.      His   friend,   Viceroy'  Velasco ,    wan  promoted  to   the  vice- 
:ro7alty  of  Pern,    and  to  Mexico    csme   the   Cotuit    of  Monterey,      Beset  hy  enenios  of 
Onate,    he   cuc^pected  that   the  whole  Kew  Mexico  project  needed  investigation  and 
ivrote  the  king  accordirgly.      King  Philip  and   the  coiricil   of   the   Indies,    deeply 
'.nterested  in  this   new  conquest,    ordered  Onate's   siispension  iintil  an   investig^^tion 
r.ould  he  made.      The  order   reached  the  viceroy  in  July,    and  vra-s   received  at   Onate's 
ramp   on  the  Rio   de   las  Nazas   in  ■Ng-.t  Yizcaya  in  northern  Me:d.co    on  Septemhcr  9, 
.596,      Opposition  was  uselens.      In  fact,    Cnato   could  not    induce   the   royal   repre- 
sentative,   Don  Lope   do  Ulloa,    to   hold  the   official    inspection   of  his   forces,    nor 
7as   it   held  until   Onate  threatened  to  hold  it   himself  if  Ulloa  refused.      Prodded 
n  this   manner,    Ulloa  took  inventory  in  I/ccer.hor  159 C,    and  January*  1597,    of 
!Vor;^/thing  Onate   and  his    soldier-colonists  had.      Fevertheless ,    Onate  v/as  not   per- 
dtted  to   leave   Casco,    near  Saxita  Ss^rhara,    in   Ghihuajvoa,    even  thoug},i  he  had  more 
han   fulfilled  his    contract,    "but   vras   forced  to   wait   for  ro;ne    sign  of   royal   favor. 

One  reason  for  Onate's  suspension  -was  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
■ad  a  canoidate  in  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,*  an  Andalusian,  who  was  tz;iven  a  contract 
y  the  Coijucil  on  Septe:ii"ber  25.  159  6,  for  tlie  conquest  of  LIcw  Mexico.  Pon  Pedro 
uffered  a  reversal  of  health  and  fortune,  however,  and  in  a  few  r.onths  the  J'ing 
istened  to  the  viceroy's  favora"ble  reports  of  Onate,  suspended  Ponce's  contract 
or  a  year,  and  ordered  that  if  Onate  v/as  still  ready  to  undertake  the  conquest 
to   should  be  perrdtted  to   do   so. 

The   royal  decree  favorin,:;  Onate  was   issued  on  April  2,    1597,    .and  reached 
•exico   late   in  the   summer.      In   response  to   its  provisions,    the  viceroy  ordered 
cT.other   inspection  of   the  New  Mexico    expedition  to   mrke   sure   that   all   v^as   in  good 

Wfot    to  "be  confused  with  Juan  Ponce   de  Leon,    exolorer  of  Florida. 
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rder.      The   inspecting;  officer  was  J-uan  dc  Frias   oalazar,   and  he  perforraed  his 
utien   in  the   v/eeks  preceding  January  1598,      In  view  of   the  fact   that   O'nate's 
orces  had  "been  tmder  arns  for  more  than  tv/o   years,    it    in  not    surprising  that  he 
aad  "but   one  hiuidred  and  twenty-nine  men  instead  of  the   origino.l   two  hundred,   and 
hat    some  of  his   supplies  were  inadequate*      Old   friends   came  to  his  aid,    espe- 
iially  Juan  Guerra  de  Resa  and   his  wife,    and  gave  hond  to   provide  whatever  v;an 
acking.      Under  these   conditions  Onatc  received  permission  to   proceed,   and  on 
anuary  26,   1598,    the   army,   with   some   eighty  carts  and  v/agons  and   thousands   of 
attle,    and  accorapanied  "by  eleven  friarr^,    .at   last   took  its  depn.rture  from   Santa 
:a.rl)ara  in  modern  Chihuaiiua.     Many  of   the   expeditionists   took  along  their   families, 
•ervants  and  houseiiold  goods. 

Instead  of   following  the   traditional  route  down  the  Conchos  river  to    its 
unction  with  the  Rio   Grande,    Onate's   captains   opened  a  more  direct   route  and  did 
ot    strike  the  P.io  Gra,nde  until  atout   twenty-five  miles  helow  El  Paso,   Texas, 
ore  the   soldiers  enacted  a  famous   scene   a,s  they  took  possession  of  the   nev/  land 
or  the    Spanish  crown,    for   they  performed  a  play  especially  written  for  the   occa- 
ion  ''oy  Captain  Farfan,   a  memhcr   of   the   expedition. 

Moving  steadily  fonvard,    the   army  continued  up  the  river,    exploring  eagerly 
he   new  land.      The   Indians  were  afraid  of   their  visitors  cand  fled  from  their 
uehlos,    but   0^'ate  v/ac  able   to    conL"rajiicate  v/ith   them  when  tv/o  Mexican   Indians, 
urvivors  of  an  illegal   Spa^nish  oiqoedition  into  ilew  Ivlexico    some  years  "before, 
ere  captured  at    the  puehlo   of    Santo  Domingo,    on  the  Rio   Grande,   forty  miles 
orth  of  Albiiquerque ,   ir^w  Uexico.     These   Indians  proved  invaluable  as  interpreters. 
.t    Santo  Domingo   a  groat   ceremony  was   enacted  when  Onate  and   the   officer's   and  mis— 
ionaries  gathered  in  the   kiva,    or  ceremonial   chamber,    to   receive  the   submission 
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f  the  Indians.   In  vlrtiially  everj  p-aeblo  they  olDrerved.  a  similar  ceremony»  'an(r'*^4Q 
ras  the  Indians  sv7ore  allegiance  to  a  nev;  God  o.nd  king. 

The  first  capital  of  Neiv  Mexico  was  established  on  the  Rio  G-rande  opposite 
le  junction  vdth  the  Chama  river,  thirty  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe ,  and  was  called 
an  Juan  do  los  Caballeros,  but  it  was  soon  moved  to  the  nearby  San  C-abricl.   San 
abriel  was  probably  situated  on  the  high  groujid  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chama, 
:ad  here  the  capital  remained  until  it  was  moved  to  Santa  Fe  by  Governor  Pedro  de 
eralta  in  1510, 

Within  a  fev/  weeks  the  Spaniards  built  their  first  ch-urch  in  Hew  Mexico,, 
ailed  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  assigned  the  friars  to  their  respective  pueblos, 
he  father  president  of  the  missionaries,  Pray  Alonso  Martinez,  remained  at  the 
capital. 

For  the  entire  ex;pedition  this  was  a  busy  and  exciting  time,  and  every  op- 
ortunity  v/as  utilized  to  learn  more  about  the  country.   After  assisting  in  the 
stablishment  of  the  headquarters,  a  party  under  Vicente  dc  Zaldivar  sot  out  to 
explore  the  plains  of  the  buffalo.  They  found  thousands  of  them,  but  every  effort 
0  capture  some  of  the  animals  proved  futile.  They  even  tried  to  take  some  calves, 
ut  the  little  creatures  died  of  fright,  and  the  men  had  to  be  content  v/ith 
laughtering  the  animals  and  using  the  hides  arJ  neat.  They  returned  to  San  Juan 
n  November  8,  1598,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  months. 

Onate,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone  to  ez'plore  the  provinces  of  Abo  and  the 
.eighboring  pueblos  100  miles  couth,  near  the  present  town  of  Estancia,  From  this 
.rea  he  returned  and  went  to  Accma,  the  "SiQ'  Pueblo"  located  atop  a  great  rock 
n  western  Hew  Mexico,  and  to  Zuni  province,  near  the  present  New  Mexico  - 
.rizona  line.  Ke  exjilored  the  famous  salt  lake  near  by  and  then  went  on  to  the 
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opi  pueblos  in  northeastern  Arizona.  From  this  point  Captain  Farfan  led  a  party 
nto  the  Pre  scot  t  a.rea,  in  western  Arizona  in  se^arch  of  mines,  where  they  staivod. 
ut  claims.   Then  all  returned  to  San  JiiD-n  de  los  Cahalleros  to  spend  Christmas, 
contemplated  expedition  to  the  South  sea  (Pacific  ocean)  v;as  postponed,  since 
■ginf  or  cements  which  Onate  had  ordered  from.  San  Juan  de  Ins  Cahalleros  had  not 
5me. 

The  failure  of  the  reinforcem.ents  to  arrive  v;as  due  to  aii  Indian  revolt  at 
^om^.  Juan  de  Zaldivar,  hrother  of  Vicente,  was  in  charge  of  the  relief  force 
insisting  of  thirty  men.  Leaving  San  Juan  on  Movemher  18,  1598,  he  stopped  at 
momher  of  puehlos  to  procure  additional  supplies.   At  Acoma  the  Indians  oh- 
icted  to  giving  any,  and  finally  they  attacked  Zaldivar' s  party  and  killed  him, 
;n  other  Spaniards,  and  two  servants.  The  survivors  escaped  to  warn  Onate,  m.eet- 
:-.g  him  as  he  was  returning  to  San  Ji^an  from  the  Hopi  settlements. 

The  outbreak  at  Acoma  was  a  real  catastrophe.   Not  only  was  the  loss  of  the 
n,  three  of  whom  v/ere  officers,  severe,  hut  rebellion  in  the  province  might 
reshadow  the  destruction  of  the  entire  Spanish  force  or  its  expulsion  from  the 
nd,   Oiiate  took  immediate  steps  to  punish  the  rebellious  ptieblo  and  sent 
cente  do  Zaldivar,  v;ith  seventy  men,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  and  the 
her  Sj^aniards. 

7?hen  the  Acomans  saw  Zaldivar 's  small  force  approach  on  January  21  they  set 
a  derisive,hov/l ,  and  as  the  army  cojne  nearer  arrows  and  insults  rained  do\7n 
lorn  the  rock.  The  towering  pile  on  vniich  the  pueblo  of  Acom.a  was  built  con- 
Jsted  of  two  rock  masses  about  three  hundred  steps  apart  but  connected  by  a 
pagerous  and  narrov-  path  along  precipitous   cliffs,  says  the  famous  chronicler 
illagra.   Zaldivar  planned  a  stratagem.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
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"anuary  22  the  natives   saw  what   appeared   to  "be   the   entire   Spanish  force  attacking 
it    one  point.      But   tv/elve   Sp^Lniard.?,,    led  d;*  Zaldivo.r,   had  'oscn  ported  in  a  con- 
cealed spot   ,at   another  point   at   the  hase  of  the   cliff,    and  vhen  the    Indians  rushed 
:"i   neet   the  onslaught   of  the   larger   force,    Zaldivar  and  his  men  scaled  the   deserted 
^ile  of  the  rocJ-:  a,nd   gained  a  foothold  at    the    surarait. 

The  point   they  held  was   separated  from  the  rock  on  which  the    Indiaiis  v/ere 
fi.^'hting,   and  that   ni-^iit   the    Spaniards  prepared  plajiks  to  tridge.the   gap.     I/Ieax- 
;iine,    the  2:iain  force  had  follov.'ed  the  advance   sq.uad  up   the    cliff.      But   next   morn- 
ing '.vhen  thirteen  men  crossed  the  two  gorges  "by  means  of   the   beams,    the   natives 
swarmed  from  a  place  of   concealment   and. attacked  the    small   group.      The  thirteen 
"Spaniards  were  in  a   serioiis  predicament.      It   v;as   impossiole  to    succor  them  since 
Ley  had  the  'beam.     At   that   point   Cr.ptain  Villagra  undertook  to  rescue  them.,   and 
throwing  aside  his  shield  he  prepared  to   maice  an  apparently  suicidal  leap  a.cross 
the   first  ahyss.     His   companions  felt    sure  he  would  he   dashed  to  bits,    but  he   suc- 

eeded  as  by  a  miracle.     Then  he  replaced  the  plank  over  the  gorge  and  the  others 
were  pSoIq  to   reinforce  the  fev;  who  v;ere   so    sorely  'pressed. 

It  was  the  t^Ji-ning  point    of  the  battle.      The   Indians  v/ere  forced  back  step 
by   step  with  terrific   slaughter,    and   l.ate   in  the   day   sued  for   peace.      To   punish 
the  rebels,    the   Spaniards  bvTned  the  puebl'^,    and  m^any  captives  v/ere  later  brought 
to   trial  and   justice  meted   out. 

bhortly  after  the  Acoma  disaster,    Ona.te  gave  an  interesting   if   exaggerated 
rreport   on  ITew  Mexico,   dated  March  2,   1599.      In  glowing  terms  he  painted  the  won- 
ders of  the  land,   emphasizing  jjartic-'ala.rly  the   richness   of  certain. ■onoxplo^'ed 
regions  regarding  which  reports  had  ^oecn  received  from  the   natives.      So  remark- 
able was  tills  nc\7  possession  that    "none  other  hold  by  His  Majesty  in  these   Indies 


excells  it,"  and  Onate  claimed  to  be  juclgii^r  solelv  by  v.;iiat  he  had  seen  and 
learned  from  reliable  reports.   He  described  the  vast  settlements  in  the  west,  in 
what  is  nov;  Arizona,  and  the  certaliity  of  finding  ^-reat  wealth  in  pearls  in  the 
South  sea.   He  told  of  a  great  pueblo  in  the  buffalo  country  nine  lea^^es  (about 
25  miles)  in  length  and  two  leagvies  (five  to  six  miles)  in  width  which  had  been 
visited  by  an  Inriian  in  his  camp.   This  native  was  one  Jusepe,  member  of  a  Spanish 
expec'ition  which  had  come  to  f.'rief  on  the  Kansas  plains  some  five  years  before. 
Jusepe  ha.d  made  his  way  back  to  New  Mexico,  ^.'rhere  he  regaled  Onb.te  with  v;onderful 
tales  of  the  country  to  the  east. 

In  order  to  conquer  these  surrounding  kingdoms  Onate  needed  reinforcements, 
and  he  sent  some  of  his  ablest  lieatenn.nts  to  Mexico  to  intercede  with  the  civil 
and  religious  authorities  for  sDOCial  ?.id.   The  "emissaries  painted  the  v;onders 
of  the  new  co-ontry  in  glowing  terms  and  obtained  the  viceroy's  permission,  before 
August  20,  1599,  to  enlist  troop?  and  gather  s.dditional  svipplies. 

ReciTiiting  went  slowly,  and  the  nevr  forces  were  not  ready  until  the  summer  of 
1600.   A  fev;  departed  as  early  as  Jame  of  that  year,  but  the  main  force  did  not 
leave  Santa  Barbara  xmtil  September  4  and  reached  Onate 's  headquarters  at  San 
Gabriel  on  Christmas  eve.   There  was  great  rejoicing  in  New  Mexico  over  their 
arrival,  for  now  it  v/o\ild  be  possible  to  seek  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  m.uch  from  the  Indians. 

The  immediate  objective  of  Onate  v;as  the  same  golden  Quivira.  v;hich  liad 
tantalised  Coronado  sixty  years  before  and  had  led  him  on  on  extensive  exploration 
to  the  buffalo  plains  east  of  the  Eio  Grande  valley.   With  hearl;/  a  hiondrod  men 
Onate  set  out  on  June  23,  1601,  and  revisited  practically  the  same  region.   Indian 
guides  directed  their  march  and  took  them  to  Quivira,  somewhere  in  Ka.nsas.   The 
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Indians   were  hostile  and.   the   Spaniards  had   to   fight,   most  of   them  "beinf.;  v/ounded 
in  the   encounter.      Finally   they  gave  up   the  pursuit  of  the  ie;olden  pliantom  and 
returned   to   San  Gabriel,    having  been  gone   exactly  five  months. 

I  San  G-abriel  presented  a   sad  appearance   to   the   travel-weary  seekers   of 

Quivira,    for  most  of   the   colonists  had   taken  advantage   of  Onate's  absence  and  had 
fled   to   Santa  Barbara.      The  poverty  of   the  land  and   the   strict  discipline  and 
censorship  maintained  by  Onate   contributed   to   their  decision   to   desert    the   colony. 
They  were  in  Mexico  when  Onate  got  back  and   the  a'athorities   there  protected  them 
from  his   wrath.      They  v/ere  not   forced   to   return   to  ITev  Mexico,    but  became  wit- 
nesses  of  Onate's   cruel   rule  and  the   sterility  of   the  mysterious  north.      Ziven 
though  a   small  part   of   the   colony  h^ad  remained  loj'-al,    the  mass   desertion  v/as  a 
terrible  blow   to   Onate's  prestige.      He  never  f-ally  recovered  from  it. 

For   several  years   Onate  was   forced   to    stay  ra.ther  close    to  his   capital, 

^making   short   expeditions    to    the   surroi^-nding  pueblos.      He  had   representatives   in 
Mexico  and  Spain  vmo   exerted  every   effort   to  maintain   favor  with  the   crown  in  an 
attempt   to   offset  occasional  adverse   reports   by  disgruntled  colonists.      He 
succeeded   rather  well.      In  1602,    for  instance,    before   the   full   import   of  New 
Mexico's   lack  of  riches  was   known   in   Spa.in,    he  had   been  granted    the    title   of 
adelantado,    signifying  a   frontier  lea.der  of   great  power,   and   certa.in  privileges. 
For  several  -/ears,    owing   to  difficulty   in  comiiumi cation,    the  Fev/  Mexico  project 
continued  in   royal   favor,    for  the  crown  was   not   certain   thJit  all   the   cliarges 
igainst  Ona,te  v;ere    true  and  the   officials   did  not  wish  to   discredit    the  province. 
Vrhen   the  Marquis   of  Montescla.ros   succeeded   the   Covjit  of  Monterey     as  viceroy 
3f  New  Spain,    he  made  a  general   report  on  Nev;  Mexico,    in   1605,    after  consvJting 
cany   special  authorities.      The   substance  of    this   report  v;as    that   the  province, 
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and  Onate's  riile  as  governor  of  Hew  Mexico,  should  "be  investif.'ated  and  that  some 
official  should  go  there  for  that  purposs. 

While  the  authorities  in  Mexico  delilterated,  Onate  nads  his  long-planned 
expedition  to  the  South  sea.   With  thirty  soldiers,  p.nd  accompanied  uy  tvro  friars, 
he  left  San  febriel  on  October  7,  1G04-.   The  party  followed  the  regular  route, 
throu.2;h  Ziuii ,  the  Hopi  pueblos,  a.nd  v.^est  tov/ard  3ill  Williams  Fork,  and  then  dovm 
the  Co].orado  river  to  the  Gulf  of  California.   They  came  back  to  S3.n  C-a'oriel  on 
April  ?,5,    1505,  convinced  that  they  iiad  explored  a  region  of  great  possibilities. 
On  the  return  journey  the  party  carae  by  way  of  El  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock, 
nea.r  the  Ln;j:i  villages  in  western  New  Mexico,  and  there  Onate  carved  his  narae 
en  its  sandstone  side.   The  inscription  is  still  visible  and  the  site  one  of 
.-'re.-^t  interest. 

Tiie   CovUiCil  of  the  Indies  v.'as  not  impressed  by  Onate. 's  extr-^vagant  claims 
of  v/hat  the  future  held  in  store  if  the  new  ccuntry  v/ere  e>rploited.   Instead, 
the;'"  sav;  tlaa.t  the  government  must  continue  to  send  friars  and  soldiers  to  ITew 
r?xico  and  that  future  explorations  must  be  financed  by  the  crown.   As  a  result, 
the  Council  decided  to  recall  Onate,  to  forbid  the  soldiers  to  lead  other  e>rplor- 
a.tions,  to  send  a  governor  who  would  fa.vor  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  a-nd 
to  hold  Onate's  residencia,  a  thorough  investigation  of  his  administration. 
B    P.-^fore  these  developm.ents  were  .teovm  to  ITew  Mexico,  Onate  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  a-overnor  on  Augiist  24,  1607,  on  acco-'ont  of  the  meagre  support  given 
him  for  the  development  of  the  province.   The  viceroy  accepted  his  decision  to 
retlr-?  and  named,  in  his  stead  Juan  Martinez  de  Montoya,  who  had  com.e  to  ITew  Mexico 
with  the  r---lief  expedition  of  1600.   The  colonists  at  San  Ga.briel  objected  to  this 
s-xjpointment,  and  when  Onate  refused  to  reconsider  his  resignation  they  chose  his 
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eon,    Don  Crirto'b-al,   as   h5.s   successor.      But   the  f^overnment   in  Mexico  war.  not   sat- 
isfied v/ith  this  apparent  attempt   to  keep   -che  Onate   family   in  pov/er  and   finally- 
selected  Lon  Pedro   de  P3i^lta  as  f:o'/ernor.      It  was  he  v/ho    founded   the  now  car>ital 
at  Santa  Fo,    nrobably  in   the  eP  rly  part  of  1510. 

After  ?eralta's  appointment  as  governor,    Jiian  de  Onate  departed  for  Mexico, 
where  he  v/as   later  brought   to    trial   on   charges   of  maladministration   of   the 
government  of  New  Mexico.      Sentenced  to   pay  a  heav:y  fine  and   to  banishment   from 
-I'lew  Mexico,    he   rctui-ned   to   Spain  and    lived  oxit   the   rema-inder  of  his   da.ys   in   the 
mother  land. 

P 

!NOTS: 

Dr,    G-eorge  F.  Hammond,  author,  and  historian,  is  professor  of  history  and 

IDean  of  the  Sradivate  School  at  the  University  of  ITew  Mexico.   ^orn  in  Hutchinson, 

■Minnesota,  he  received  his  college  degrees  from  the  University  of  California 

(A. p..  1920;  A.M.  1921).   His  P'.i.D.  vss  obtained  in  1924  after  a  year's  t-tudy  in 

:Spain  und.cr  a  Native  Sons  of  the  G-clden  Uest  JFellovship.   Dr.  Hammond  taught  in 

i:.the  Universities  of  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California  oof  ore  coming 
I 
to  Hew  Mexico.   Since  1929,  v/hon  he  helped  found  the  Quivira  Society,  he  ]aas  been 

Its  manarjing  editor.   At  present  he  is  also  Director  of  the  Coronado  Historical 
Publications,  editor  of  the  Phi  Alphr?.  Theta.  Historian,  and  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Pacific  Historical  P-eview.   He  holds  active  membership  in 
lumerous  historical  and  honor  societies.   Dr.  Hamiriond  is  kriovT.  for  his  nur.ierous 

,;fu.bli  cat  ions  of  early  Spanish  documents. 
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Please  do  not  release  until  after  May  20,  1C40. 

TEG  SIGNIEIGANCE  OF  TI^  COROI^ADO  CUAHL'O-CEITTEMIAL . 

The  current  year  marks  the  400th  anriversary  of  the  first  e-ctensive  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  "by  niemoGrs  of  the  white 
race  —  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  t'-.e  Spanish  Conquistadores.   That  epoch- 
making  event  is  "being  celeorat;ed  —  May  1  to  September  15  —  "by  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial.   1940  also  ushers  in  the  centennial  of  the  "birth  of  Adolph 
Bandolier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  \./hoiii  Bandolier  ifetional  Monument,  New  Mexico, 
is  named. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Earold  L,  Ickes,  as  a  mem'ber  of  the  United  States 
Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  created  "by  Congress,  has  authorized  the  National 
Park  Service  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Contennial,  and 
the  importance  of  Bandolier's  research,  "by  roans  of  a  scries  of  monthly  syndicated 
articles  prepared  "by  eminent  scholars.   During  the  Coronado  Guarto-Centennial, 
pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  ceremonials  will  dramatize  the  great  moments  in  the 
Southwest' s  destiny.  At  a  score  of  areas  administered  "by  tho  National  Park  Serv- 
ice as  "The  Southwestern  National  Monuments",  Bandolier's  contri"butions  will  "bo 
cmpliasizcd. 

Our  American  Southwest  is  unique.  Here,  still  discerni"ble,  are  traces  of  the 
three  distinct  cultures  superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns  of  the  a'boriginal 
Indians.   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United  States  successively 
have  invaded  this  spectacularly  beaxxtifal  land.   Each  has  impressed  its  stamp. 
Yet  none  has  modified  approcia"bly  the  node  of  life  of  the  Pue"blo  Indians,   Like 
living  links  with  pre-Columbian  America,  these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric 
Cliff  dwellers  continue  into  this  machine-age,  rites,  customs,  art-forms  that  else- 
where disappeared  centuries  ago.   Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protec- 
tion, the  National  Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest 's  in- 
calcula"bly  precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  iniins,  Spanish  Missions,  storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have  vanished"  and  the 
romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the  Southwest  through  the  pro- 
grams and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Contennial, 
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AKTICLE  V.    EON  DISGO  DS  VARGAS,    EE-COHQUlROP.  0?  ilSW  MEXICO. 
Ijj   Dr.   J.    L'anuel  Espinopa,  ^Asristant  PrcfoGSor  of  Kistor;,^, 

St.    Lo-air.  Univers?.ty. 


The  reconq-aest  and  refoiinding  of  ITevz  Mexico  loy  the   Spaniards   in  the  last   de- 
cade of  the   seventeenth  century  is  one  of  the  most    si^^iificant   chapters  in  the 
histor:'   of  the   Spanish   Southwest.      V.exj  Mexico  had  "been  conquered  and  settled  "by 
Spain  in  1598,    and  the  colony   flourished  for  the  host  part  of  a  century.      Diaring 
that   time  the   region  witnessed  a  varita.hle  Golden  Age  of  Franciscar.  Missionary 
labors,    and   Spanish  institutions,    to   all  appearances,    had   been  ]jeriTianently   estab- 
lished there.      Bvit   in  the   Indian  uprising  of  1S80  all  v/as   lost.      The  Hew  Mexican 
colonists  T/ere   coapcllod  to   abandon  tiie   region,    and  thereby  at  a  single   stroke   the 
northern  frontier  of  ilow  Spain  was  thrust  back  a  distance   of  over  three  hundred 
miles.      For  twelve  years  the   Indians  held  Kew  Mexico   as  their  own.      But   finally, 
in  the  last   decade  of  the   sovontoc^th  centur;",    from  El  Paso  as  a  base,    the   region 
was   reconquered  by   Spanish  arms  and  I'.ov,  Mexican   society  was  reorganized.      The  first 
permanent  European  settlements  in  the  region  date  from  the   reconquest,    and  it  may 
be   said  that   the  real  beginnings  of  Spanish   society   in  what   is  noiv  the   state  of 
Kew  Mexico   date   from  that   time. 

The  bold  Castilian  nobleman  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  was   the  hero   of  the  reconquest 
of  Hew  Mexico.      Let  us   consider  for  a  m.omcnt   the   remarkable  backgroujid  of  this 
"Hcrnan  Cortes  of  thes'.";  tim.es,"    to    quote  the  words  of  one   of  his   contemporaries. 
Without   exaggeration  it  may  be   said  that   no   Spaniard  ever   set   foot  on  the  soil  of 
our   Spanish  Borderlands  who   could  claim,  a  lineage  more   illustrious   than  that  of  the 
reconqueror  of  New  Mexico.      The  lineages   of  Coronado  and  Onate,    the   tv.-o   other  mem- 
bers of  New  Mexico's  triumvirate  of  conquerors,   hardly  boar  comparison, 

*  Biographical  sketch  on  Page  14 


The  Vargas  ft-anily  of  Madrid,  the  one  out  of  v,'hich  The  Reconqueror  was  iDorn, 
sent  forth  some  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  Don 
Diego  descended  in  direct  male  line  from  the  eldest  of  the  three  Vargas  "brothers 
who  served  ■'juidcr  King  Alfonso  VI  in  the  conquest  of  Madrid  and  Toledo  in  the  years 
1080  a,nd  1063.  Other  Vargases  equalled  the  valor  of  the  three  brothers  "by  memor- 
able deeds  in  the  Battle  of  Las  I'avas  de  Tolosa  and  at  Jerez.  Of  this  sane  family  was 
the  knight  Juan  de  Vargas,  v;ealthy  landowner  of  Madrid  at  the  txirn   of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  master  of  San  Isidro  Labrador,  patron  saint  of  Madrid.   Then  there 
was  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas,  that  famous  captain  v;ho  played  such  an  import,ant  p3.rt 
in  the  capture  of  Seville  in  1248  that  an  inscription  which  may  still  be  seen  on 
one  of  the  gateways  to  that  city  reads:   "Hercules  built  me  --  Julius  Caesar  sur- 
rounded me  v;ith  great  walls  and  tov;ers  —  and  the  saint  Zing  (King  Ferdinand)  con- 
quered me  —  with  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas." 

Don  Diego's  paternal  grandfather  was  Eon  Lorenzo  de  Vargas  Zapata,  knight  of 
the  Order  of  Santiago,  who  fought  in  Italy  as  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  for 
fifty  years.  Don  Lorenzo's  father,  captain  of  infantry  for  a  long  time  under 
Philip  II  and  Philip  III,  v/as  also  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  his  grand- 
father served  as  procurator  of  the  famous  military  order. 

Among  the  contemporary  relatives  of  Don  Lorenzo's  paternal  grandfather,  and 
those  of  the  generation  just  preceding,  there  was  a  host  of  renowned  Vargases.  One 
Don  Francisco  de  Vargas  was  held  in  such  confidence  as  a  councilor  of  the  Catholic 
Kings  and  Cha,rles  V,  tliat  the  statement  "Averiguelo  Vargas,"  or  "Ask  Vargas,"  came 
to  be  a  popular  saying,  and  even  the  title  of  plays  by  the  dramatist  Tirso  de 
Molina  and  others.   In  1520  he  served  as  governor  of  the  kingdom  during  one  of  the 


emperor's  sojourns  in  Germany,   He  ovmed  much  property  in  Madrid,  including  the 
vast  grounds  of  the  Casa  de  Campo  across  the  Kanzanares  River  from  the  royal 
palace.  These  grounds  were  later  purchased  by  the  king  as  a  country  esta.te,  and 
when  Philip  II  was  asked  at  one  time  at  court  why  he  did  not  remove  the  Targas 
coat  of  arms  from  the  house  there,  he  answered:   "Leave  them,  for  those  of  such 
loyal  vassals  look  well  on  the  royal  house."  Then  there  was  the  licentiate  Fran- 
cisco do  Vargas,  one  of  the  two  principal  lay  doctors  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 

The  Reconqueror' s  paternal  grandmother  was  of  ancestry  as  distinguished  as 
that  of  her  husband.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Don  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Cepeda, 
of  Granada,  and  Dona  Juana  Venegas  Ponce  de  Leon,  of  Bogota.  Don  Alonso,  of  the 
Orders  of  Calatrava  and  Santiago,  was  at  that  time  governor  and  captain  general  of 
New  Granada.  Through  her  father,  she  was  a  second  cousin  of  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus, 
the  celebrated  literary  figure  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish  literature.  On  her 
mother's  side  her  ancestors  came  to  America  v;ith  the  first  conquerors.  Her  great- 
grandfather, Don  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leo'n,  was  governor  of  Venezuela  from  1555  to  1569, 
Her  maternal  grandmother  was  the  wife  of  Hernan  de  Venegas,  a  Cordovan  who  had 
come  to  the  ITev;  V/orld  with  the  men  of  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Q,uesada.  Venegas  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  conquest  of  the  Chibchas,  and  was  a  prominent  leader  in  New 
Granada, 

The  Reconqueror  was  son  and  heir  of  Captain  Alonso  de  Vargas  Zapata  y  Lujan, 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  Dona  Maria  Margarita  de  Contreras ,  both  of 
whom  possessed  many  landed  estates  and  ample  fortunes.  Don  Alonso  distinguished 
himself  in  the  royal  service  in  both  Spain  and  America, 
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Young  Vargas  could  add  little  to   the  lupster  of   the  family  name.      His  vart 
estate,    the  accumulation  of   centuries,    included  extensive   revenues,    and  properties 
which     are   still   landmarks  in  Madrid,    throughout  Castile,    and  in  Granada.      This 
was   the  house  of  Vargas. 

Tiie  Reconqueror  was  baptized  in  Madrid   on  Novonher  0,    1643.      On  May  5,    1G64, 
he  married  the  wood  thy  Dona  Beatriz  Pimentel   de  Prado,    of  Torrelaguna.      In  the 
following-  year  was  born  their  only  child,    a  daughter  Maria  Isabel.      But  life  in 
Charles  the   Second's   rapidly   declining  Spanish  kingdom  was  apparently   too  unevent- 
ful  for  Va,rgas.      He  was  drawn  irresistibly  by  the   exotic   attraction,    the  adven- 
ture,   and  the  opportunities  which  Spain's  vast   erapire   in  America  offered.      In 
the  summer  of  1672,    Vargas,    alone,    v;as  making  preparations   to    sail  for  America. 
He  had  been  appointed  as  a  special   courier  of   the  Icing  to   carry  despatches   to   the 
viceroy  of  Hew  Spain, 

Although  we  have  little   evidence  of  his  public  life   in  America  prior  to 
1679,    a  phase  of  Con  Diego's  private  life  is  revealed  by   the  fact   that   sometime 
between  the  years  1673  and  1679  he  contracted  an  illicit  marriage  in  Hew  Spain; 
on  his  death-bed  in  1704  he  declared  as  his   sons  "although  not  by  legitimate 
wife,    Don  Juan  Manuel   de  Va,rgas  of   the  age  of   twenty-four  years,    and  Don  Alonzo 
de  Vargas  of   the  age  of   twenty- three  years,    and  their  sister  Dolna  Maria  Theresa 
who   is  with  her  mother  in  the   city  of  Mexico  of   the  age   of  nineteen  years. ^^ 
^^         A  few  scattered  facts  have  been  found   concerning  Vargas'    life  during  the 
next  decade.      In  January  1679,    he  was  serving  as  alcalde  mayor  of   the  pueblo   of 
Teutila,    and  he  h^ad  apparently  been  in  the   royal    service  for 'some  time,    because 
when  he  was   transferred  to   Talpujagua  in  that  year  he  was  described  by  the  viceroy 
as  "a  person  of  complete  integrity,    experience  and  intelligence."      In  Maj'  1679, 


Vargas  took  over  the  duties  of  jnstlcla  mayo r  of  the  mining  camp  of  Talptgagaa, 
in  the  rich  q-,.iiclr silver  section  of  Iwichoacan.   In  July  1G84,  ho  was  continued 
'in  the  office  "by  the  viceroy  Condc  de  Faredes  \vith  the  new  title  alcalde  mayor, 
"hecause  I  recognized  in  him  a  sruhject  fitted  for  the  post  and  very  necessary 
.for  the  development  of  these  mines  ...  throuf^h  whose  activity  this  mining  camp 
Ihas  taken  on  new  vigor,  although  when  he  took  over  it  was  in  its  last  throes  of 
deterioration." 

■    In  a  letter  to  the  king  dated  April  3,  1685,  the  viceroy  wrote,  "Keeping  in 
mind  the  notorious  quality  and  hlood  of  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  his  many  and  visible 
merits,  and  since  it  has  ceen  recommended  by  your  Mejesty  that  he  be  given  daties 
in  your  Royal  Service,  I  have  continued  him,  and  shall  continue  him  in  the  posi- 
•tion  at  Talpuja^gua  until  ycuj-  Majesty  deigns  to  employ  him  in  other  higher  posts 
:in  keepinjT;  with  his  illustrious  blood,  for  I  find  him  very  capable  ..."   Vargas 
also  served  as  administrator  of  the  royal  quicksilver  supply  at  the  mining  camp 
of  T al puj  n^-^x a . 

On  June  8,  1588,  the  king  appointed  him  governor  and  captain  general  of  New 
Mexico  for  five  years.   This  was  a  post  which  presented  a  real  opportunity,  for 
these  v;ere  critical  years  on  the  New  Mexico  frontier.   The  king  and  the  viceroy 
had  been  urging  the  reconquest  of  the  lost  province  ever  since  its  abandonment. 
Attempts  had  been  made  by  Vargas'  predecessors,  but  all  had  failed. 

Vargas  took  possession  of  the  government  at  Si  Paso  on  February  22,  1691, 
Imbued  with  enthusiasm  and  visions  of  glory  and  renown  to  be  won  in  the  north,  he 
offered  to  reconquer  the  lost  province  im.raediately  o.nd  at  his  own  expense.   How- 
ever, the  goverrjnent  of  rJew  Spa.in  was  at  this  time  concerned  with  the  more  press- 
ing question  of  i)Utting  down  India,n  uprisings  in  New  Vizcaya,  Sonera  and  Sinai oa. 
Vargas  made  every  effort  to  keep  from  being  drav/n  into  these  wars. 
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Tor  a  time   there   j^eeir.ed  to  to   soine  hopo   that   thio  would  he   the   case.     A 
courier  arrived  une:qpectedly  at  El   Paso  with  orders   from  the  viceroy  to   invosti- 
gate   the   reported  ouickGilver  nine   in   the   Sierra  Azvl,    v/cat  of   the  Hopi  puehlos. 
The   story  was  not  new.      It  was  "based  on  old  frontier  tales  which  dated  fron  the 
days  of  the   search  for  Cihola  and  Quivira;    a  vain  hope  vvhich   continued  to  haunt 
the  royal  authorities,      Vargas  attenpted  to  arouse   sufficient   interent  in   the  re- 
vived story  to   convince   the  viceroy  of   the  desirahility  of  an  imnediato   expedition 
into  New  Mexico,      Informaticin  on  the   bUD;jo?t  was   ohtained  from  former  residents 
of  the  northern  province  and   sent   iir.inediato]  y  to    r.ho  authorities   in  I-'!cxico   City, 
But   in   the  noantiruO   instrirctions   arrived  ordering  hir;i  to   go   directly  to   the   aid 
of  Sonora  and  Sinai oa, 

■  In   the   campaign  against   th,.e  hostile    Indians   of  the  outlying  frontiers   of 

Sonora  and  Sinaloa,    offensive  warfare  was   carried  out  in  the  land  of  the   Sohaipu- 
jares,    Firr.as,    Joco.mes,    Monsos,    Janos,    and  the  Apaches   -^f  Chilmo  and  the   Sierra  do 
C-ila,      Vars:as  personally  led,  the  urited  forces  enlisted  from  the   garrisons   of 
El  Faso,    Sonora,    and  Sinaloa.      On   this   remarkahle   expedition  he   clair.od  to  have 
discovered  over  one  mmdred  and  fifty  leag^.ies  of   terra  incognita,      'The   round  trip 
dista.ncc   fron  El  Paso    to   those  dist^ant   regions  was  recorded  as  "being  over  four 
hundred  pxid  eighty  leag'aes. 

This   caEmaign  over,    the   favorable   tine   for   the   reconqucst   was   finally  at 
hfind.      The   governncnt   of  Hew   Spain   n-.w  focused  its   attention  upon   the  rcconquost 
of  New  Mexico,      Sallies  against   the  Apaches  and  the   sui^pression   of  a  I'lanso  up- 
rising did  not  interfere  with  Vargas'   preparations.      Bit   since  he   found  difficulty 
in  recraiting  volujntcers,    ho  v/roto   to   the  viceroy  that   fifty  additional    soldiers 
were  essential,     T^ith   this  exception  Vargas   insisted  that   the  ijmdertaking  should 
"be  at  his  own  expense.      On  May  28,    1692,    all  his   demands  were  granted  by  the 
Royal   J-onta  in  Mexico   City, 
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and  horse  drawn  wagons,  v/hicli  haf^  open  outfittet''  at  Parral.   Six  v/agonr,  and  eighty 
nulos  ?;ere  employed  in  tho  tranr-.T'Ortation  of  the  supplies,  and  throe  cannon  were 
carried  in  three  small  carts.   Cn  Octoher  13,  Vargas  and  the  c.abildo,  r/ith  a  small 
militai^/"  ercort,  to'jk  final  leave  of  "1  ?sgo. 

Upon  entering'  the  Pueblo  countiy  it  WQr,    learned  that  the  natives,  despite 
their  promises  of  1692,  were  aga„in  in  rebellion.   Ur.da.unted,  Varfas  advanced  to 
Santa  Fc  and  stormed  and  won  the  heavily  fortified  stronghold  -.^dth  the  loss  of 
only  one  soldier.   As  the  yoa.r  1694  opened,  the  eleven  hundred  Spanish  colonists 
were  safely  established,  within  the  walls  of  Santa  Fe.   But  all  the  surrounding 
tribes  were  hostile.   Among  twenty-odd  pueblos,  only  four  were  the  allies  of  the 
Spaniards,  faithful  to  their  promises  of  1692.   The  natives  of  nearly  all  the 
other  T)ueblo3  had  barricaded  themselves  on  the  m.ess.s  and  o':\   the  rims  cf  the 
canyons.   Obviously  Vargas'  great  task  was  to  break:  down  a  deep  feeling  of  sus- 
picion and  disti'ust  on  the  Dart  of  the  natives,  who  feared  ounishment  for  the 
crimes  of  16^j0.   The  year  v/as  characterized  by  constant  warfare.   This  prevented 
the  people  from  planti:ng  their  fields.   The  grain  shortage  v;as  critical.   Vs.rgas, 
with  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  spent  months  pleading  with  the  natives  to  sub- 
mit peacefully,  and  after  all  such  efforts  failed  he  embarked  upon  a  blood,^  and 
protracted  military  offensive. 

On  April  17,  the  mesa,  of  La  Cieneguilla  do  Cocbiti  was  taken  by  assault  with 
the  aid  of  loyal  Indian  allies.   Considerable  grain  and  livestock  were  captured. 
Toward  the  end  of  June  a  colony  of  sixty-six  families  arrived  from  Mexico.   This 
meant  r:ore  reinforcements,  but  it  also  meant  additionjil  mouths  to  feed.   In  view 
of  the  pressing  need  of  feeding  the  colony,  Vargas  led  a  series  of  foraging  expe- 
ditions, on  one  of  which  he  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Taos,  where  large  stores 
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of  grain  were  cnpt-ured.   On  the  return  trip  to  Santa.  Fe,  for  safety,  Vargas  took 
a  round  about  roi.i.te  which  carried  tlie  expediti -^n  into  ^vh?',t  ir  now  southern  Colo- 
rado, and  the  grain  reached  it<--.  destination  safely.  0""'  July  24  th'^  Rock  of  Jemez 
was  cr'rried  hy  assault  after  a  short  and  "bloody  battle.   Great  quantities  of  nuch- 
needed  i-rra/in  were  ce.ptured. 

Vfith  additi.-vnal  Indian  allies,  Var.'^as  now  marched  to  the  mesa  of  San  Tldefonso, 
v'here  previous  Spanish  efforts  had  failed.   The  future  of  the  Spanish  colony  at 
Santa  7e   hinged  upon  the  subnissi  on  of  tl;is  fornidable  stror^'hold.   On  September  8 
the  harried  natives  atop  the  mesa  laid,  down  their  arms  and  sued  for  peace.   All 
1-Iew  Mexico,  except  Picurit^.s  and  Taos  in  the  north,  and  Acoma,  Zuni ,  and  the  Hopi 
pueb.Los  in  the  west,  was  now  definitely  and  perm.anently  reconqv.ered  for  Snain. 

The  victorious  campaigns  of  1694  were  followed  by  the  spread  of  settlem^ent 
ana  of  Spa„nish  institutions.   Missions  were  refounded,  Dolitical  jurisdictions 
were  re-established,  the  Indian  wioblos  v;ere  rebuilt  a.nd  reoccupied,  and  local 
governments  were  again  set  up  in  tho  Indian  pueblos  on  the  Spanish  model.   In 
Santa  Fe  iiatives  from  the  surrounding  pueblos  v;ere  again  trading  their  produce 
with  tiie  settlers  and  mingling  as  the  best  of  friends.   Ranches  and  farm  sites 
v;ere  siirveyed  and  occupied  in  the  Santa  Craz  Valley  and  alon^  the  Rio  C-rande  to 
the  southwest  of  Santa  Fe.   On  April  '^-2,    16?5,  the  sixty-six  families  recently 
brought  up  from  Mexico  were  settled  on  the  site  of  the  former  Spanish  tcv;n  of 
Santa  Gini'^.   On  i'ay  9,  forty-four  additional  faJiilies  arrived  from  Mexico.   They 
brought  vdth  them  horses,  mules,  and  livestoc'^c.   Soon  much  needed  farm  imolements 
arrived  from  Mexico.  Eefore  the  pxA   of  the  year  a  settlement  \as  establislied  at 
Bernalillo . 
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ilow  that   the  missionaries  v;ei'e   distrilDiited   and  the   military  force  was    some- 
vmat    scattered,    some  of  the   native   chieftains  'be(°;an  to  plot   another  revolt  and 
massacro  like   those  of  1630,    and  virt'ially  for  the    same   motives.      On  Jimo  4, 
1690,   a  nuvihor  of  the  puebD-Os  rose,    and  in  a   sudden  and  horrihle  manner  killed 
five  miscioiiarios  and   tv/enty-one   Spanish  settlers  and   soldiers,    "btOTied  and  dese- 
crated mission  churches,   and  fled  to   the  mountains.     Vargas  m.et   the  rebellion 
with   swift   decision,     A  series  of  bold   campai£;ns,    in  which  Vargas  was  aided  "by 
the   severe  v/inter,   forced  the   fro7,en  and  half-starved  rebels  to   sue  for  peace. 

By  the  end  of  the   year   1696   it   nay  "be   said  tha,t   the  permanent    submission  of 
the  Pueblo   Indians   of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  to    Spanish  rule  was  complete.     The 
dispersed  Indians  gradually  returned  to   their  pueblos »   and  the  missions  were   soon 
re-established.     The  Hew  Mexico   commujiiti  es   still  had  many  a  "starving  time"   to 
overcome,   but   the   century  and  a  half  of   Spanish  rule  which  follov;ed  was  rela- 
tively an  era  of  peaceful  growth. 

In  1696,   Vargas'    five  year  appointment   as  governor   expired,     For  reasons 
best   known  to  those   concerned,    Cubero,   his   successor,   was  able  to  arouse  the 
colonists  almost   un.animounly  against  him,    and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  held 
there  for  nearly  three  years.      It  was  a  strange  turn  of  affairs. 

At   the   Spanish  court  across  the  Atlantic,    completely  ignorant   of  these  de- 
velopments,   the   king  was  giving  approval   to   the  reappointment   of  Vargas  to  the 
governorship  in  succession  to   Cubero,   giving  him  the  honorary  title  of  "Pacifi- 
cator",  and  grant ir-g  him  the  title  of  Llarques  dc  la  Hava  do  Barcinas.      In  1698 
the  king  granted  Vargas  an  encomienda  in  ITew  I.lexico  v;ith  an  ajinual   income  of 
4,000  pesos.      In  bestowing  these  m.any  favors,    always  the  deciding  factor  was  th^t 
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"the   servi. cen   of  Don..Dieso  de  Vargas  are  ver^  worthy  of  teing  regarded  "by  your 
Majesty  and  rewarded."      It    is  also   of  i.Tiportance  to  note  tliat   his   contenporsry, 
Juan  de  Villa^itierre,    chi'onicler  of  the  Gouncil  of  the   Indies,  '.vrote  for  ruol.i- 

cation  a  la-odatory  two  volume  history  of  the   reconouest   by  Vargas,    which  he 
described  as   "these,  things  v»'hich  deserve   so  much  not   to  "be   cast    into  the    deep 
recesses  of   si?-ence."     Locally,   the  luster  of  his  achievements  v;as  temporarily 
dimmed  by  the  activities  ox    Cubero  and  hi:-   pa-rtisans,   but   from  the  broader  point 
of  view  of  the   Spanish  colonial  empire,   these  facts   show  a  truer  appreciation 
of  the   achiov  orients  of  the  Re  conqueror. 

It  v/as  not   until  the   spring  of  1700  that   the  authorities   in  Lladrid  learned 
that. Vargas  had  been  held  by  Cubero  a  prisoner    in  Santa  Fe   since  October  2, 
1697,     After  his  release  in  the    slimmer  of  1700  he  was  fully  exonerated,    and 
finally,    in  the  winter   of  1703,    "the   grizzled  old   campaigner"   rotiirncd  to  his 
old  post   as  governor  of  New  Mexico.     lefore  his  arrival  Cubero  fled  in  cowardly 
fashion,    and  the   cabildo  promptly  humiliated  itself  by  retracting  all   the   ciiarges 
which  it  had  preferred  against   Vargas  in  the   dark  days   of  1697. 

The  charges  of  favoritism  and  of   imposing  uadue  hardships  on  the   colonists 
were  perhaps  not  without   foundation.     The  born   soldier,   Vargas  was   soon  campaign- 
ing.     In  the  following   spring,    however,   -v.-hilc  pursuing  a  band  of  Apaches   in  the 
Sandia  mountains,   the   colorful  frontier   caj-'tain  was   stricken  with  a  fatal   ill- 
ness.    He  died  at  Bernalillo   on  April   3,    1704,     His  body  was  taken  to    Santa  ?e 
for  burial.     An  important   aspect   of   the  P.econciueror 's   character  and  spirit    is 
reveaj.ed  in  his  last   will  which  reads?     "I   desire  and  it   is  m;''  will  to  have  five 
hundred  masses,   t\;c  hundred  applied  to   the  Holy  Virgin  of  Eemedies,   my  protectori 
for  the  benefit   of  my  soul,   and  three  hundred  for  the  souls  of  the  poor  who  died 
in  the   conquest   of  this  kingdom   ..." 
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In  the   eighteenth  centm";-  New  Mexico  "became   a  key  province   for  defence 
against   Indian  attack  for   the  whole   northern  frontier   of  New   Spain.     The    signif- 
icance of   the   Santa  Fe  trade,    made  possilDle   "because  of  the    existence  of  pcrnancnt 
Spanish  settlements  in  ITew  Mexico,    is  well,  known.      In  Nev/  Mexico    Spanish  insti- 
tutions and   Spanish  culture   took  deep  root.     This  distant    corner   of  the  old 
Spanish  Empire,   now  a  part   of   the  United   States,    is  even  yet   a  comimmity  that 
is  nearly  half   Spanish  in  origin.      Among  the  Pueblo   Indians  the   Spanish-Catholic 
tradition  is   still  very  much   in  evidence.     Hetaining  many  of   its   original   ele- 
ments,  furthermore,    the   region  is  to   this  day  of  real   importance   for  the   study, 
of   cultural  fusion,   and  comparative    Spanish  philology,   folklore,   and   tradition. 
In  the  light   of   these  developments  Vargas   stands   out  as   one   of  the   great 

pioneer  figij.res  in  the  history  of  European  conq.uest  and   colonization  in  North 
America. 
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ITOTS 

Dr.   J.   Manuel  Espinosa  is  assistant  professor  of  history  .-it   St.   Lovds  Uni- 
versity,  Missouri.     After  gradts^i-ting  from  the  ptihlic  high  school  of  Palo  Alto, 
California,    he  entered  Stanford  University,    from  v/hich  he  received  his  A.  3.    and 
M.   A.    degrees.      He  octaincd  his  Ph.    D. ,    s,t   the  Universitj'^  of  C-'-lifornia,    -under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Herhert  lugene  Bolton,    taking  as  his  tliesis   the   same 
subject  as   that  covered  in  the  acconpanying  article   —  Don  Dio,/ro    de  Vargas. 

Suhsequently  Dr.    Espinosa  taught  history  and  Spanish  at   the  University  of 
California,    and  history  in  i;Tas]iirigton  University,    St.   Louis.      He  is  a  corres- 
ponding ineEher  of  the   Spanish  Royal  Ac-adsmy  of  History. 

Author  of  "Spanish  Folk-Tales  from  2Tew  Mexico",    and  a  mjmher  of  publica- 
tions dealing  v/ith  the   special  .aspects  of  the  history  of   the   Spanish  Southwest 
and  Plispanic  America,    Dr.   Sspinosa  is  now  engaged  npon  translating  and  editing 
Villat7atierre's  manuscript  histor:/  of  llevj  Mexico,    written  about  1704,    and  a  gen- 
eral history  of   the  reconquest  and  refounding  of  ITev;  Mexico.     Nov/  in  press  is 
Dr.    Sspinosa' s  400  page  volume   "Vargas'    First  Expedition  into  ITow  Mexico,    1G92," 
including  Vargas'    complete  Journa-l,    v;hich  he  tra.nslated  and  edited.      This  im- 
portant  contribution   to    Spanish-Ainerican  history  in  the  United  States  v.dll  appear 
in  the  Coronado   Historical   Series,    ijnder  general   editorship  of  Dr.    C-eorge  F, 
Hamjnond,   Dean  of  the  Gradiiate   School,    University  of  l'To.7  Mexico. 
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Please  do   not    reloa.se  vjitil  after  JiHie  20,    1940. 

TEB  SmiFICANCS  OF  THE   CORON/iDO   CUARTO_-CEIITSimAL. 

The  current  year  r.arks  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first   extensive  explora- 
tion of   the   interior  of  the  Soutmvestern  United  States   oy  merahers   of  the  white 
race  —  the   coining  into   the   South\7est   of  the   Spanish   Conquistadorcs.      That    epoch- 
making:  event   ir-  hein,':^  celebrated  —  May  1   to   Septemher  15  —  hy  the   Coronado 
Oaarto-Centennial,      1340  also  UBhers   in  the   centennial  of  the  hirth  of  Adolph 
Bandolier,    pioneer  ethnologist,    for  r/hora  Bandolier  National  Momment,    Hew  Mexico, 
is  named. 

Secretary  of   the   Interior  Harold  L,    Ickes,    as  a  member  of   the  United  States 
Coronado   Exposition  Commission,    created  by   Con|:ress,    has  aiithorized  the  Hational 
Park  Service  to   interpret   the   significance  of  the  Coronado   Cuarto-Centennial,    and 
the  importance  of  Bandelier's   research,    b-'-  m.eans  of  a   series  of  monthly   syndicated 
articles  prepared  by   eminent    scholars.     Durin/^  the   Coronado   Ouarto-Ccntonnial, 
pageants,    fiestas,    and  Indian  ceremonials  \7ill  dramatize  the  groat  moments   in  the 
South-fc st '  s  d  e  st  iny . 

Our  Ar.orican   South\7est    is  "unique.      Here,    still  discernible,    are   traces  of   the 
three  distinct    cultures   superimposed  upon   the  ancient  patterns  of   the  aboriginal 
Indians.      Spain,    Mexico,    and  the  Anglo    ^jtocks  of  the  United  States    successively 
have  invaded  this    spectacularly  beautiful   land.      Each  has   impressed  its   stam.p. 
Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Ricblo   Indians.      Like 
living  liris  with  pre-Col'Ji^.bian  Ar.orica,    these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric 
Cliff  dwellers   continue  into    this  macliine-age,    rites,    customs,    art-forms   that   else- 
where disappeared  centuries  ago.      Through  its  policies  of   conservation  and  protec- 
tion,   the  national  Park  Service  is  r.reserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest' s   in- 
calculably -"-irocious  heritage  of  prehistoric  rains,    Spanish  Missions,    storied 
trails,    frontier  posts,    scenic  wonderlands.      The   spell  of  "those  v/ho   liave 
vo,nished"   and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors   to   the   South- 
west  through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the   Coronado    Cuarto-Centennial, 
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ARTICLE  n-   ^f^f^Y  ESCALANTE,  IITDOMITABLS  TRAIL  BLAZER  OF  THE  SOUTHIVEST. 
By  Dr.  Her"bert  Eio^ene  Bolton,*  B.L. ;  Ph.D.;  LLD;  LHD;  D.Litt.;  and  Mem- 
iDer  Advisory  Board,  National  Park  Service. 


Part  I. 
The  Homeric  Period  of  Spanish  Exploration. 

The  name  Escalante  is  a  symbol  of  Spain's  stupendous  feats  of  exploration 
and  adventure  in  the  Southwest  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante  was  one  of  the  galaxy  of  hardy  Spaniards  who 
in  that  Homeric  period  —  long  "before  the  days  of  Zcbulon  Pike  and  Jedediah 
Smith  —  opened  lines  of  communication  all  the  v;ay  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.   More  specifically,  Escalante  is  to  he  rcmemhered  as  the 
man  v;ho  first  rode  the  long  circuit  of  the  Great  Basin  "between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Sierras  and  made  known  that  astounding  Wonderland. 

Escalante' s  achievement  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  local  history.   It  was 
one  of  the  corollaries  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  —  a  "World  V/ar"  which  gave  North 
America  a  nevr  map.   A  fev;  sentences  will  explain.   By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763) 
French  rule  on  this  continent  came  to  an  end.   England  advanced  her  frontiers 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Canadian  prairies.   By 
the  same  turn  of  Eorttaie's  wheel,  Spa,in  found  herself  in  possession  of  Greater 
Louisiana,  and  frowning  at  England  instead  of  at  France  across  the  Mississippi 
River.   Carlos  III,  Spain's  spindle-legged  "but  a"ble  sovereign,  and  one  of  the 
chief  shock-a'bsor'bers  in  that  V/orld  cataclysm,  now  faced  grave  pro"blcms.   From 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  clear  across  the  Continent, 
stretched  a  hostile  Indian  frontier,  as  lor^T  and  as  difficult  as  the  PJiine- 
Danube  line  which  Rome  had  defended  against  the  German  peoples  in  the  early 


*3iographical  sketch  on  Page  10. 
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Middle  Ag.es*      Aggressive.   Ei\r;;li:^h  fronticrsnen  pressed  af:ainEt  the  Louisiana 
"borders.   Squally  disturbing;  Russians  tlireatened  Spanish  dominions  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Here  was  troulile  enough  for  any  monarch,  and  yot  it  was  only  one  of  the 
many  proliloms  of  a  vast  empire  stretching  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  Santa 
Fe.  l\^ith  characteristic  energy,  Carlos  adopted  vigorous  men,sures.   They  v.'ere 
carried  out  "by  the  hot-tempered  Inspector  General,  Jose  de  Galvez  and  Viceroys 
Croix  and  3\xc-j,rcli,  from  their  cajjital  at  Mexico  City.   To  cope  with  the  Indian 
menace  the  Italian  Ruhi  and  the  Irishuman  0' Conor,  "both  loyal  Spanish  suh.jects, 
were  sent  to  arrange  a  chain  of  -presidios  extending  from  Gulf  to  Gulf.   This 
frail  defense,  vmich  a  modern  war  tank  vrauld  scorn  even  to  notice,  ran  roiig'hly 
along  the  line  v/hich  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  "became  the  southern 
"boundary  of  thp  United  States.   To  held  hack  aggressive  Englishmen,  troops  were 
sent  to  occupy  Louisiana  and  fortify  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  River.   To 
guard  against  the  threatening  Russian  Bear,  Portola,  Serra,  and  Anza  v/ent  north 
to  defend  t"ne  harbors  of  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  and  to  esta"b- 
lish  a  line  of  missions  strung  all  up  the  coast. 

With  these  neM   extensions,  Spain's  colonies  now  stretched  in  the  v;est  from 
Chile  to  San  Francisco  -and  in  the  e.ast  from  Argentina  to  St.  Louis.   From  the 
Gulf  of  California  a  slender  prong  of  settlements  ran  up  the  coast  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  another  prong  extended  from  New  Orleans  up 
the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.   Halfway  "between  these  projections  stood  an  old 
salient,  the  New  Mexico  settlements  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
had  "been  strung  like  pearls  along  the  silver  thread  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  El 
Paso  to  Sante  Fe. 
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Spain's    task  now  was    to   open   commimi cation  between   Santa  Fe,    the   old   capital 
>f   the  Forth   (or  of   the   Southwest,    as  wc   call   it)   and   the  new  settlements   in   the 
;last  and   the   ■/.■est,    for  Santa  Fe  was    the  hub   of  Spain's  northern   frontier.      So  a 
rigorous  v;a.ve   of  exploration  was  now  set  in  motion,    with  a  viev/   to    tying   these 
;.ewly  acquired   salients    to   the   old  capital   on   the  Rio  Grande.      And  much  v;as  accom- 
dished.      In   the   east  a  corps   of   eicplorers,    in   the  last   three  decades   of   the   cen- 
•uvy,    opened  corjnuni cation   from  Santa  Fe   to   St.    Louis,   5an  Antonio,   llatchitoches, 
nd  New  Orleans.      In   the  v;est,    routes   of  cormuni cation  v/ere   explored  over  deserts 
nd  mountains  betv/een  Santa  Fe  and   the  new  Ca.lifornia   settlements.      It  is  v.dth 
•hese  latter   eioic   journeys,    and  with  that  of  Escalante   in  particular,    that    this 
saper  deals. 

The  problem  of  communication  was   first   seized  with  firm  grip  by  Fray   Fran- 
■:isco  Garces,    tkat  remarkable  missionary  frontiersman  at  San  Xavier  del  3ac.      He 
•ccompanied  Anza   in  1774,    part  of   the  way  as   guide,    on    the  historic  expedition 
'hich  discovered  an  overland   route   from  Sonora    lo   California.      Hoping   to   find  a 
letter  and  more  northerly  way,    next  year    (1775-1776),   accom.panied  only  by   Indian 
raides,    Garces  ascended   the   Colorado  River  from  Yfjna   to    the.  Needles,    and   struck 
rest  across  Mojave  Desert,    intending   to   reach  San  Luis  Obicpo  and  Monterey  ''oy 
:ihat   route.      Forced  by  his   guides,    ho   sprung   south  about  v/here  Bars  tow  now   stands, 
•nd  by  a   roundabout  journey   through  San  Gabriel,    thence  north  over   the  mountains, 
.n   the   South  San  Joaquin  he  made   connection  with    the   trail   by  which  Fages   had 
■eached  San  Luis   Obispo  and  Monterey.      Thence  he   returned   to   the  Keedles. 

Here   on   the   Colorado  River  Garces   founc^   an   o^.portunity   to   satisfy  his  an- 
)ition   to   explore  a  road   to  New  Mexico,      ^iifhile  An^^a  anxiously  awaited  him  at 
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ima,    th3   fearless   friar  with  strange  guides    set   forth  on  an  exploration   even 
:)re   rcmarfeblc   than   the  one  he  had  just  accomplished.      Over  incredible  paths  he 
r'ossed  nearly   the  full  width  of  Arizona,    rode  dovm  a  di7,zy   trsil   into  Havasupai 

nyon,    .'^-azed  into   the  yav,Tiing  depths   of  Grand  Canyon   (apparently  at  Qiietzal 
Dint),   and   v?/i'.cYie^.   the  famous  puehlo  of  Oraihi.      There  his   trail   joined   the  oft- 
"^velled  roa-^    from  Hopi   Land   to   Santa  Fe.      He  had  opened  a  direct   route   from 

•lifcrnia   to  I'Tev  Mexico. 

The  Mocpis  v;ere  unfriendly  and  Garces   could  go  no   farther.      But  hefore   facing 

out  he  dispatched,    "by  an  Indian  messenger,   a  letter  addressed   to   the  missionary 
Zuni ,    v/hose  name  he  did  not  know  —   "to  whomsoever  it  may  concern,"    so    to   speak, 
it  he   told  briefly  of  his  own  explorations,    and  urged,   that  efforts  be  made  in 
w  Mexico   to   open  a   still  more  northern  route   to  Monterey.      The   original   of   this 
eecious   epistle,    soiled  and   torn,    is  nov;  in   the  archives   of  Mexico.      \\Tien  I   dis- 
tvered  it  many  years  a-go,    I  v/ished   for   sentimental    rea.sons   that  Garces  ha.d  written 
1    jixst  one  day  later.      It  boars    the  date  of  July  3,    1775,    instead  of  July  4.      But 
Erccs   could  TxOt  know  of   the   transcendent  events    then  occurring  in  far-a\ira.y  Phila- 
tlphia,   nor  could  he   taiovr  tha.t   the  missionary  at   Zujii ,    Father  Escalante,    v;as  at 
tit  veiy  moment  preparing   to   set  forth  on  an  epochal   journey  in  an  attempt   to  ac- 

Ciiplish  the  v;-r^.'   thin^i  which  he  himself  was  urging  in   that  historic  letter,   a 

( 

tscious  uocumeiit  which  by  rare  providence  still  survives  the  ravages  of  time  and 

bs  destructive  instincts  of  human  kind. 

Retracing  his  route  to  the  Colorado,  Garces  reached  his  mission  of  San  Xavier 

laL  Bs-c  on  September  17,  welcomed  doubtless  by  a  throng  of  his  Pima  neo-ohytes, 

'5rjoyed  to  see  their  "Old  Man,"  as  they  affectionately  called  him.   He  liad  been 


in  the  wilderness  almost  continuously  for  eleven  months,   and  had  travelled  on 
horseback  more  than  two   thousand  miles.      He  had  opened  long  trails  that  are  now 
our  nation's  highways. 

Preparations  for  Escalante's  adventure  went  forward  at   Santa  Fe,   and  Ijy  the 
end  of  July  all  was   ready.      The  aim  of  the  expedition  was  two-fold,    as  had  hcen 
the   case  with  that  of  Garces.      The  government  in  Mexico   desired  to   open  direct 
communication  "between  old  Santa  Fe  and  newly  founded  Monterey,    in  California. 
Sscalante  had  a  vision  of  Indian  missions  in  the  West,    beyond  the  Colorado  River. 
Objectives  coincided  and  forces  vvcre  joined.     The  governor  of  lilew  Mexico   contrib- 
uted provisions  for  the  journey.     Sscalante  furnished  ideas  and  driving  power. 

IJine  men  besides  himself  made  up   the  little  band  which  was  destined  to   fame. 
Father  Dominguez,    the  other  friar,   was  officially  Escalante's   superior,   and  he 
provided  riding  horses  and  pack  mules,   but  actually  ho  was  a  faithful   follower. 
Don  Pedro   de  Miera  wont  as  map  maker.      Two  others  in  the  party,   Pedro   Cisneros  and 
Joaquin  Lain,    merited  the  title  of  "don";    the  rest  were  half-brccds  or  Indians. 
One  who  knew  the  Yuta  tongue  went  as  interpreter.     This  proved  to  be  highly   im- 
portant,   for  all  the  way  through  the  vast  regions  that  are  now  Colorado,  Utah,   and 
Arizona,    till  they   crossed  the  Colorado  River  on  the  homeward  journey,    the  natives 
encountered  were  nearly  all  of  Yuta  stock.     Hiera  made  astronomical  observations, 
and  drafted  a  map  of  curious  interest.      Sscalante  himself  kept   the   superb  diary 
which  gave   the  heroic  odyssoy   its  place  in  histor;y'. 

The  expedition  was  made,    as  Sscalante  requested,    "without  noise  of  arms,"  and 
barter  with  the  Indians   for  gain  was   forbidden.     To   the   right  and  left  as  thoy 
marched  along,    the  eyes  of  the  wayfarers  beheld  much  of  the  most  impressive  scenery 
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of  the  Great  West.   The  journey  covered,  sono  two  thousand  miles,  and  lasted  five 
months  of  almost  continuous  horseback  travel.   Its  memory  is  one  of  the  historical 
treasures  of  five  of  our  states  —  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
California. 

The  start  was  m.ade  at  Santa  Fo,  then  a  city  already  as  old  as  Pittsburgh  is 
now.  Mounts  were  fresh  and  riders  exaberant  with  the  prospect  of  adventure.   They 
were  serving  God  and  the  King,  and  tingling  witli  anticipation.   1-Iorthwest  the 
travellers  rode  a.cross  the  Rio  Grande  and  up  the  Chama;  over  the  San  Juan  to  the 
Dolores;  down  that  strea.m  through  southwestern  Colorado,  skirting  the  Mesa  Verde 
wonderland.   Doubt  arose  as  to  a  choice  of  routes  and  lots  wore  cast.   Chance  voted 
for  a  wide  detour  to  visit  the  Sabuaganas,  so  cast  they  turned  over  Uncompahgrc 
Plateau  and  north  down  Uncompahgrc  River  to  the  Gunnison. 

To  here  they  were  in  known  country'',  for  this  far  Spanish  traders  had  preceded 
them;  henceforward  they  were  pathbreakers.   Fon7ard  they  rode,  cast  and  north  over 
majestic  Grand  Mesa.  On  its  forest-clad  top,  among  the  Sabuaganas  they  picked  up 
two  your^  Laguna  Indians,  so-called  because  they  lived  on  the  Laguna  de  los  Tim- 
panogos  (now  Utah  Lake).  Homeward  bound,  these  new  guides  led  the  explorers  on 
another  long  detour.  West  they  turned  down  Suzzard  Creek;  northwest  by  a  dizzy 
path  over  Battlement  Plateau  and  across  the  Colorado  River  at  Una.  While  ascend- 
ing Battlement  Plateau,  Escalante  noted  in  his  diarj'  tliat  the  trail  was  steep  and 
narrow,  and  that  if  his  mule  had  slipped  he  would  liave  slid  down  a  long  w?^'.  When 
I  showed  this  passage  in  the  diary  to  an  "old  timer"  at  Colbran  he  burst  forth 
with,  "Hell I  If  he  went  off  on  the  west  side  he's  goin'  yit!" 

Up  Roan  Creek  and  its  canyon-bound  affluent,  Carr  Creek,  the  travellers  con- 
tinued; br.'-  a  fear-inspiring  trail  up  the  steep  sides  of  Roan  Mountain;  north  forty 
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miles  down  the  narrow  gorge  of  Douglas  Creek  past  picture-decorated  cliffs,  to 
White  River  at  Rangeley;  still  north  over  a  desert  plateau  to  the  ford  of  Green 
River  ahove  Jensen,  Utah.   The  crossing  was  made  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  now  famous  Dinosaur  Quarry,  but  of  these  mammoth  relics  of  the  remote  past 
Escalante  seems  to  have  caught  no  inkling. 

West  they  turned  again,  up  Duchesne  River  and  over  Wasatch  Mountains  to  Lake 
Utah  at  Provo,  where  the  Laguna  guides  lived.   There,  under  the  shadow  of  impos- 
ing, snovr-covered  Timpanogos  Mountain  they  spent  three  days,  one  of  the  longest 
stops  of  the  entire  journey.   Autumn  was  advancing,  and  with  new  guides  the 
Spaniards  continued  southwest  two  hundred  miles  or  more  to  Black  Rock  Springs, 
They  were  now  near  the  supposed  latitude  of  Monterey,  and  the  plan  was  to  strike 
west.   But  here,  on  Octoher  5,  snow  fell,  and  hopes  of  crossing  the  great  Sierras 
to  California  vanished. 

So  they  set  their  faces  toward  home.   Continuing  south  they  discovered  and 
described  the  sulphur  Hot  Springs  at  Thermo,   Inclining  slightly  eastv/ard  they 
passed  Iron  Springs  and  entered  Cedar  Valley,  naming  it  Valle  del  Senor  San  Jose, 
South  they  traversed  the  valley  along  its  western  side.   Descending  Xanarra  Creek 
to  Ash  Creek  and  climhing  Black  Ridge,  they  dropped  down  to  Virgin  River,  and 
entered  the  summer land  now  affectionately  called  "Dixie,"   But  they  could  not 
stop  to  bask  in  its  autumn  sunshine,  so  onward  they  urged  their  sorefooted  mounts. 

Skirting  the  base  of  Hurricane  Ridge  they  continued  south  forty-five  miles, 
across  the  Arizona  boundary,  into  Lower  Hurricane  Valley.   How  they  climbed  the 
cliffs  at  Old  Temple  Road,  so-named  because  down  the  same  trail  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Mormons  hauled  timber  for  their  temple  at  St.  George.   On  the  arid 
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plateau,  "burning  with  thirst,  Escalante's  "band  s\vujig  east  twelve  miles  and  south- 
east six,  finding  a  v.'elcome  draught  at  some  tanks  on  the  edge  of  a  cedar-covered 
ridge.   They  were  at  Cooper's  Pockets,   Here  the  Indians  warned  them  of  a  great 
chasm  ahead  --  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,   So  they  swung  sharply  north 
and  northeast,  to  find  the  crossing  of  which  these  natives  had  told  them,  A 
hard  march  of  forty  miles  carried  them  over  Kana"b  Creek  near  the  site  of  Fredonia, 
Forty  more  miles  east  and  northeast  took  them  once  more  across  the  Utah  line  and 
to  the  head  of  Buckskin  Gulch,  Buckskin  Mountains,  the  low  ridge  to  the  east, 
looked  innocent  enough,  "but  to  cross  their  rugged  hog"backs  almost  overtaxed  both 
horses  and  men. 

To  "be  continued. 
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Biographical   Scetch. 

Dr.   HerlDert   Eugene  Solton,    internationally   renomed  as  a  historian  and  author- 
ity on  Hispanic  America,    ras  "born  at  '7ilton,    ^Tisconsin,    July  SO,    1870.      Sather  pro- 
fessor of  history  at   the  University  of  California  since  1931,    he  is  also   faculty 
research  lect-'..irer  and  director  of   the  Bancroft  LilDrary.      Dr.   Bolton's  alma  mater 
was   the  University  of  Wisconsin,    from  which  he   received  his  "bachelor's  degree  in 
1S95,    followir^j  it  with  his  first  postgraduate  course  in  history.      Ever   since   that 
date  he  has  "been  adding  degrees  from  leading   institutions  of  learning.      Among  these 
arc  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,    San  Francisco,    New  Mexico,    Toronto,    Marquette 
eJid  the  Catholic  University  of  America.     He   is  a  Harrison  fellow  in  history  and  was 
decorated  hy  the  King  of   Spain   (l925).      He  holds  memhership   in  the  outstanding  his- 
torical   research  associations  of   Spain,    and   the  New  World. 

Most   notahle  of  Dr.   Bolton's  contritutions  are  his   investigations  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  on  the  native  trihes  of  Texas;    his  research  in 
Mexican  archives  for  early  Americana   (funded  "by  the  Carnegie  Institute),    and  his 
ip.ariy  volumes  hased  on  a  lifetime  of   study  and  translation  of   the  works  of   Spanish 
exploration.      This  has  hoen  carried  on  in  the  leading  libraries  of   the  Old  7orld, 
and  has  produced  such  authoritative  literature  as   translations  of  Anza' s   California 
Expedition,    in  five  volumes;   Palou's  "Noticias  de  la  Ncuva  California" ,    in  four 
volumes;    and  Kino's  Memoirs,    in  two  Yoluz;es.      Popular  versions  of    such  research  in- 
clude "The  Padre  on  Horsehack,"    "The  Plm  of  Christendom",    and  "Outpost   of  Bnpire," 
The  last   two   named  h-ave  received  gold  medal   awards  from  the  California  Commonwealth 
Cluh.      Other  hest   sellers  include   "The  Spanish  Borderland,"    "A  Pacific   Coast 
Pioneer",    and  "Drake's  Plate  of  Brass."     Many  monographs  on  Hispanic-American  his- 
tory also   are  from  Dr.   Bolton's  pen  and  have  "been  translated,    like  his  other  con- 
tributions,   into  many  languages. 

Chani  of   style  and  vividness  of  presentation  characterize  Dr.   Bolton's  lec- 
tures no  less   than  his  writings.     He  attracts   into  his  classes   students  of  marked 
■brilliance,    and  is  able  at  the   same  time  to   hold  the  interest  of  the  least  literate 
layman.      -.Tlierever  he  has  taught,    historj'-  has  become  a  living  issue.      At   the  Uni- 
cersity  of  Texas  and  at   Stanford  University,    Dr.   Bolton's  courses  led  both  in  popu- 
larity and  in   scholarly   appeal. 

No  armchair  historian.    Dr.   Bolton  still    studies  his  facts   in  the  field.     His 
r.ost   recent   adventures   took  him   over  the  difficult   terrain   that   Coronado   followed, 
in  his   entrada;    and  later,    over   some  of   the  mof't  perilous  and  remote  mountain  re- 
gions of   the  Southwest  where,    with  an  expedition  of  archeologists  and  National 
Park  Service   executives,    he   sought   to   retrace   the  Escalantc   trail. 

Present  honors  include  membership   in  the  California  Historical   Survey  Commis- 
sion,   the  Coronado   Cuarto-Ccntennial   Comn-assion,    Pacific   Coast  Branch  American 
Historical   Association,    of  which  he  is  past  president,    the  American  Antiquities 
Society,    and  the  leading   scientific   societies  of  Mexico.     Dr.    Bolton  is  chairman 

of   the  Advisory  Board  of   the  National  Park   Service. 
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Please  do  not  release  until  after  July  20,  1940, 

THE  SIGIIIPICANCE  OF  THE  COROKADO  CUARTO- CENTENNIAL 


The  current  year  marks  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  extensive  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  "by  memtiers  of  the  v/hite 
race  —  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores.   That  epoch- 
making  event  is  "being  celehrated  —  May  1  to  Septemher  15  -  "by  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial,   1940  also  ushers  in  the  centennial  of  the  "birth  of  Adolph 
Bandolier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  whom  Bandolier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico, 
is  named. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L»  Icices,  as  a  mem"ber  of  the  United  States 
Coronado  E^cposition  Commission,  crea^ted  "by  Congress,  has  authorized  the  National 
Park  Service  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centcnnial,  and 
the  importance  of  Bandelier's  research,  "by  means  of  a  series  of  montiily  syndicated 
articles  prepared  "by  eminent  scholars.  During  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial, 
pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  ceremonials  will  dramatize  the  great  moments  in  the 
Southwest 's  destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest  is  unique.   Here,  still  discerni"blc,  are  traces  of  the 
three  distinct  cultures  superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns  of  the  a"boriginal 
Indians.   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United  States  successively 
have  invaded  this  spectacularly  "beautiful  land.   Each  has  impressed  its  stamp. 
Yet  none  has  modified  approcia"bly  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Pue"blo  Indians.  LiKo 
living  links  with  pro-Columhian  America,  these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric 
Cliff  dwellers  continue  into  tiais  machine-ago,  rites,  customs,  art-fonns  that  else- 
where disappeared  centuries  ago.  Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protec- 
tion, the  National  Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest' s  in- 
calcula"bly  precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  rains,  Spanish  Missions,  storied 
trails,  frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have 
vanished"  and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the  South- 
west through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centcnnial. 
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ARTICLE  VII.   FHAY  HSCALANTE,  INDOMITABLE  TRAIL  BLAZER  OF  THE  SOUTJI^Z/ESTi 
"by  Dr.  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,*  B.L.;  Pli.C;  LLD;  LHD;    D.Litt.;  and  LiernlDer 
Advisor;^'-  Board,  National  Park  Service. 


Pai-t  II. 
The  Path  Finders  Complote  Their  Circuit. 

The  high  point  of  Escalante's  .^i-reat  adventure  v/as  the  crosaing  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  a  feat  T/l:ich  offers  challenge  for  an  exploit  that  parallels  it  in 
sheer  daring  and  the  surmounting  of  incredihle  difficulties. 

After  negotiating  Buckskin  Moimtains,  Fray  Sscalante  and  his  companions 
turned  south  across  the  Arizona  lino,  up  Coyote  Canyon,  and  down  House  Rock  Valley, 
then  swung  northeast  along  the  base  of  brilliant  Vermillion  Cliffs  to  the  Colorado, 
right  at  the  site  of  Navajo  Bridge.   Continuing  five  miles  upstream,  Escalante 
crossed  the  mouth  of  Paria  River,  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Colorado  near  a  stand- 
ing rock  (Piedra  Parada),  and  with  grim  humor  named  the  camp  Sal-si-puedes,  "Get 
out  if  you  canl"   The  Standing  Rock  is  still  there,  and  is  now  called  "The  Urn" 
because  of  its  shape.  The  camp  was  square  at  the  place  where  Lee's  Ferry  was 
established  a  century  later. 

Here  at  Salsipuedes  Escalante  spent  a  whole  week  in  an  attempt  to  got  across 
the  great  river.  Two  sv/immcrs  were  sent  to  sec  if  thoy  could  find  a  vray  out  over 
the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  shore.   They  swam  across  the  river  naked,  with  their 
clothing  on  their  heads,  lost  it  in  mddstream,  and  returned  to  camp  in  a  state  of 
nature,  v;ithout  having  effected  the  reconnaissance.  Next  day  t?ie  explorers  made  a 
raft  of  logs,  Escalante  and  others  boarded  it,  and  propelled  it  with  polos  four 


*  Biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Bolton  was  published  in  Part  I,  may  be  had  upon 
request. 


yards  long-,  which  did  not  reach  the  bottom.   In  three  attempts  they  failed  even  to 
reach  midstream  because  the  wind  drove  the  raft  back  to  land.  Miry  banks  on  both 
shores  were  considered  dangerous  for  the  animals.   So  this  ford  was  abandoned. 
Escalanto  had  missed  his  best  chance. 

Four  more  days  were  spent  in  camp  here  at  Salsipuedes  while  scouts  looked  for 
a  route  and  a  better  ford  upstream.  Food  was  running  low,  and  a  horse  v;as  killed 
to  supply  the  lack.  On  November  1  Escalante  and  his  party  ascended  Paria  Hiver 
Canyon  for  a  league  and  a  half,  made  camp,  and  the  men  nearly  froze  in  the  night. 
Next  day  the  climb  of  half  a  Icag^ac  up  the  paria  Canyon  wall  to  the  top  of  the  mesa 
cost  the  adventurers  throe  hard  hours.   Four  leagues  northeast  "throi^g-h  rocky 
gorges"  and  across  difficult  sand  d^jmes  took  them  to  Sentinel  Rock  Creek.   Camp  San 
Diego,  made  here,  was  "near  a  multitude  of  barrancas,  little  mesas,  and  peaks  of 
red  earth  which, . .looked  like  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,"   The  spirits  of  the  men 
went  down  a  notch. 

Going  forward  on  November  3,  the  now  ragged  wayfarers  swung  dovm  Sentinel 
Rock  Creek  to  the  Colorado  and  tried  another  crossing,  called  by  Escalante  the 
ford  of  the  Cosninas.   Here  Camp  Carlos  was  pitched  high  on  the  mesa  above  the 
river.   The  descent  to  the  Colorado  was  so  scarped  that  two  mules  which  managed 
to  scramble  dovm.  to  the  first  ledge  could  not  muster  strength  or  courage  to  get 
back,  even  without  their  packs.  V/hile  the  Padres  v/atched  operations  from  their 
perch  on  the  mesa,  one  or  two  horses  were  somchov/  taken  down  to  the  river  and 
across  it  by  swirjning.   The  problem  again  was  not  hov;  to  cross  the  stream,  but  how 
to  get  out  through  the  cliffs  on  the  other  side.   Two  men,  Juan  Domingo  and 
Lucrecio  Muniz,  were  sent  to  look  for  an  exit  and  did  not  return  that  night.  The 
horses  in  camp  on  the  mesa  went  without  v/ater. 


lTovem"ber  4  was  another  day  of  anxiety  for  the  explorers,  and  hunger  stalked 
in  their  midst.   The  horseflesh  had  l^een  exhausted,  and  the  diet  of  the  Padres  was 
reduced  to  toasted  cactus.   In  spite  of  the  dangerous  descent,  t:\at  night  men  and 
horses,  driven  "by  thirst,  somehow  slid  dovm  the  canyon  v/-alls  to  the  river  to  get 
water,  hut  in  the  process  some  of  the  animals  vrere  injured  hy  slipping  and  rollirig 
long  distances.   Before  dark  Juan  Domingo  returned  without  having  found  an  exit*. 
Lucrecio  v;as  still  aDsent,  and  it  v/as  feared  he  )\ras  lost,  or  perhaps  had  "been 
killed  "by  Indians. 

San  Carlos  was  now  counted  out  along  with  Salsipuedes,  for  no  way  up  the  east 
canyon  vrall  could  "be  discovered.   So,  on  IJovemher  5,  Escalante  and  his  party  con- 
tinued upstream,  leaving  Andres  Muniz  to  v;ait  for  his  hrother  Lucrecio.   This  was 
another  grilling  day.   The  ex"plorers  travelled  a  league  and  a  half  north,  up 
ridges  and  down  barrancas,  descended  into  a  very  deep  canyon,  climbed  out  of  it  by 
an  Indian  trail,  continued  north  some  four  miles,  foiind  pasture  and  water  at  Warm 
Creek,  and  pitched  camp  at  a  place  called  Santa  Homana  near  the  Utah  line.   It 
rained  all  night  and  some  snov;  fell. 

Next  day  Escvalante  moved  fon-rard  three  leagues,  but  v/as  stopped  by  renev/cd 
rain,  v;ind,  and  hail  "v/ith  horrible  thunder  and  lightning."   Then,  turning  east  for 
half  a  league,  he  found  the  \-;ay  blocked  by  cliffs,  and  halted  at  San  Vicente,  high 
up  on  the  mesa  above  the  river,  some  two  or  niore  miles  north  of  the  Utah  line. 
Before  night  Lucrecio  and  Andres  arrived,  safe  and  sound,  but  v/ith  no  encouraging 
nev/s  regarding  a  ford. 

Here  at  San  Vicente  a  third  attempt  to  cross  the  river  succeeded,  and  made 
immortal  both  the  incident  and  the  place.   Cisneros  examined  the  ford  and  the  way 
out,  and  pronounced  them  both  good.  But  the  question  now  v/as  how  to  get  horses  and 
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basgc<e:e  down  from  their  eerie  perch  on  thn  lofty  mesa,  for  the  river  could  be 
reached  only  oy   a  very  deep  side  canyon.   Thir,  /^orge  now  came  into  history,  and 
Escalante  lit^^rally  made  his  mark  on  the  face  of  the  Ir.nd. 

Note  the  words  of  the  historic  record.   "in  order  to  lead  the  animals  dov/n 
the  side  of  the  canyon  mentioned,"  says  the  diary,  "it  was  necessary  to  cut  steps 
in  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  threo  varas,  or  a  little  less,"  --  only  about  nine 
feet,  but  tremendously  i.mportant  under  the  circ:;jnstances.   Those  historic  steps 
cut  in  the  rocks  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  diary  continues:  "The  rest  of  the  way  the  animals  v/ere  able  to  get  dov^n, 
though  v/ithout  pack  or  rider.  1»''e  descended  the  co.nyon  (using  the  steps  cut  in  the 
rocks),  and  having  travelled  a  mile  (dovm  the  side  canyon)  v/e  descended  to  the 
river  and  v:ent  along  it  down-stream  about  tvro  muslcf^t  shots.  ..  .until  v/e  reached  the 
place  where  the  channel  wa,s  voidest,  and  where  the  ford  appeared  to  be."  Here  they 
crossed  the  river  without  great  difficulty.  Evidently  the  friars  vere  not  great 
sv'immers,  for  the  others  helped  them  over,  guiding  their  horses. 

So  the  ford  v;as  passable  and  the  Padros  were  across  the  Colorado  —  with  their 
precious  diary!   But  some  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  baggage  were  still  in  camp 
at  San  Vicente,  a.  mile  or  more  av^ay,  perched  on  the  mesa  as  if  suspended  in  mid- 
air.  They  \/ere  now  sent  for.  The  method  for  getting  the  baggage  dovm  was  unique. 
Mules  \/ithout  packs  could  descend  the  side  canyon  by  sliding  and  vising  the  steps 
cut  in  the  rocks.   But  getting  down  '-'ith  loads  w-is  another  matter. 

The  faithful  diary  tells  us  how  they  did  it.   They  let  the  packs  down  over  the 
cliffs.   "We  notified  the  rest  of  the  companions  v^ho  had  remained  at  San  Vicente," 
says  Escalante,  "that  with  lassoes  and  reatas  they  should  let  the  pack  saddles  and 
other  effects  down  a  very  high  cliff  at  the  wide  bank  (ancon)  of  the  ford,  bring- 
ing the  animals  by  the  route  over  which  we  had  cone."  This  is  to  say,  the  animals 
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were  to  descend  from  the  mera  by  the  stei:R  cut  in  the  rocks,  the  "baggage  being 
carried  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  near  the  ford  and  let  down  by  la.ssoes  and  reatas. 
The  artist  has  something  to  work  en  here.   Escalantc  continues:   "They  did  so,  and 
about  five  o'clock  they  finished  crossing  the  river,  praising  God  our  Lord,  and 
firing  off  a  fev;  musketr-  ac  a  sign  of  the  grea.t  Joy  v;hich  all  felt  at  having  van- 
quished a  difficulty  so  great  and  which  had  cost  us  so  much  travail  and  delay." 
They  had  made  one  of  the  historic  river-crossings  in  North  American  history. 

Since  first  reaching  the  Colorado  at  Lee's  ?erry  ( Salsipuedes ) ,  the  way- 
farers had  spent  thirteen  hard  days,  tried  the  ri\''er  at  three  places,  and  zig- 
zagged along  its  western  bo.nks  for  fourteen  leagues,  or  some  forty  fearful  miles, 
before  they  could  get  across.   The  Padre's  Crossini?:  is  a  justly  celebrated  spot 
in  the  history  of  early  adventure  in  tlie  Southwest.   But  fev:  persons  ever  see  it, 
for  it  is  still  nearly  as  inaccessible  as  it  v^sir^   in  1776. 

Tv;enty  miles  beyond  the  Grossing  of  the  Colorado,  Escalrnte  encountered  the 
deep,  jagt>f5d  canyon  of  Havajo  Creek.   Its  passage  exacted  of  v/eary  horses  nearly 
a  day  of  sliding  dov/n  one  v-all  on  haunches,  and  climbing  the  other  wall  like  cats 
up  "slick  rock"  steeps  on  the  ed^^e  of  their  hoofs.   In  the  vreakcned  condition  of 
men  and  animals,  the  long  dry  desert  thence  to  Oraibe  seemed  to  stretch  out  inter- 
r.dnably,  and  before  it  vias   passed,  famine  made  of  porcupine  meat  a  delectable  dish. 

But  it  is  o.lways  darkest  j\ist  before  dawn.   Supplies  obtained  from  the  surly 
Kopis  renewed  v/aning  strength.   From  Oraibe  forward  the  way  was  v^ell  knov/n.   Zuni , 
Escalante's  ov/n  mission,  v/as  the  next  station  on  the  road,  and  thence,  after  a 
brief  rest,  the  faiiiiliar  trail  was  follov/ed  past  Acoma  and  Isleta,  and  up  the 
fertile,  pueblo-dotted  valley  of  the  ?.io  G-rande  to  home  and  friends.   The  start 
had  been  made  on  July  29.   The  day  before  the  Journey  ended  the  church  bells  at 
Santa  7e   rang  in  the  Nevf  Year. 
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Escalante  and  his  men,  like  lone  Garces,  had  made  one  of  the  remarkable  ex- 
plorations in  the  history  of  the  Great  West.   And  it  v/as  not  merely  an  isolated 
adventure  without  sequel  or  significance.   Escalante 's  trail  became  a  Spanish 
trade  route  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  Great  Basin.   Gomnerce  in  the  Basin  conducted 
over  Escalante' s  road  (the  Old  Spanish  Trail  it  came  to  be  called)  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  California,  first  by  Nevr  Mexicans  then  by  Anglo-Americans,  such  as 
Jedediah  Smith,  ever  the  trail  which  Garces  had  opened  across  Mojave  Desert  to 
Los  Angeles.   Most  of  the  paths  blazed  ^oy   Garces  and  Escalante  over  mountain  and 
desert  can  now  be  travelled,  and  most  of  the  superb  scenery  vfhich  they  behold  can 
now  be  seen  through  their  eyes,  from,  the  cushioned  seat  of  an  automobile  on  ex- 
cellent and  even  superb  highv^ays.   Garces  Boulevard  and  Escalante  Way,  as  they 
might  v/ell  be  called,  are  present-day  lirJ<:s  v;ith  a  romantic  and  heroic  past. 


JL        Jl 


(See  "Memorable  Dates",  next  page.) 
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iVJlMOHABLS  DATES  \mS1!   OF  TIffi  MISSISSIPPI 


1519.  Alonso  de  Pineda  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Texas,  first  white 

man  to  sight  the  Southwest. 

1556.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Spaniard,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Este'ban 

the  "black  man,  his  slave,  a.nd  two  companions,  Andres  Dorantes  and 
Alonso  del  Catillo  Maldonado,  after   incredible  hardships,  reached 
western  Mexico,  v;here  they  met  a  party  of  their  own  countrymen  from 
Mexico  City.   The  four,  sole  survivors  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  Florida 
Coast,  had  wandered  for  eight  years  in  the  hostile  wilderness,  cross- 
ing Texas  from  Galveston  Bay,  southernmost  New  Mexico,  and  north- 
eastern Sonora.  Local  traditions  claim  that  some  time  in  1532-33 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  pa.ssed  the  V.'hite  Sands  National  Monument,  Nev;  Mexico. 

1539.  Francisco  de  Ulloa  explored  the  Gulf  of  California. 

1539.  Fray  Marcos  de  Hiza,  accompanied  by  Ssteban,  the  black  man, 
former  slave  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  set  out  on  an  expedition  that  brought 
him  during  that  year  into  the  present  State  of  Arizona.  Esteban, 
proceeding  across  the  mounta.ins  into  New  Mexico,  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  behold  one  of  the  Cities  of  Cibola  —  the  Zuni  Indian  village 
of  Hawikuh.   Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen,  on  the  Zuni  reservation, 
some  50  miles  south  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

1540.  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  with  some  300  knights  on  armored 
horses,  70  foot  soldiers  and  about  1,000  Indian  allies,  left  Compo- 
stela  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Nayarit  on  the  famous  expedition  that 
was  the  first  to  explore  extensively  our  American  Southwest. 

1540,  Coronado  reached  the  pueblos  of  the  Zujii  Indians,  in  v/estern 

New  Mexico. 

1540.  Don  Pedro  de  Tovar,  one  of  Coronado' s  Conquistadores,  visited 

the  towns  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 

1540.  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  one  of  Coronado 's  Conquistadores, 

discovered  the  Grand  Canyon,  probably  within  the  area  now  conserved 
as  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona. 

1540.  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  a  member  of  Coronado' s  Expedition,  reached 
the  Rio  Grande  villages,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

1540-1541.       Coronado  and  his  Conquistadores  spent  the  winter  of  1940-41  in 
camp  at  Tiguex,  a  village  near  the  present  town  of  Bernalillo,  New 

Mexico. 

1541.  Coronado  set  forth  for  the  reputedly  rich  land  of  Quivira,  some- 
where to  the  northeast  of  New  Mexico.   (This  location  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument,  a  celebrated  ruin  in  New 
Mexico,  and  belonging  in  the  group  of  Salinas  pueblos.) 
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1541.  Coronado  returned  to  the  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico 
after  extensive  explorations  "believed  to  have  taken  him  into  north- 
eastern Kansas.  Making  a  "short  cut"  back,  he  was  the  first  European 
to  tra.vel  over  the  famous  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

1541-42.         Corona,do  spent  the  second  winter  in  camp  in  New  Mexico. 

1542.  Coronado  returned  to  Mexico,  disillusioned.  He  had  found  none 
of  the  fabulous  riches  reputed  to  exist  in  Quivira  (believed  to  have 
been  Kansas)  and  in  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola".   (The  Zuni  towns  on 
which  this  mythical  number  was  based  actually  were  but  six.) 

1542.  Rodrig-aez  Caorillo  discovered  upper  California. 

1542.  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla,  instead  of  returning  to  Mexico  v;ith 

Coronado,  went  back  to  Q,uivira  and  disappeared  from  history.   He  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  martyr  of  the  United  States. 

1544.  Brother  Luis  de  Ubcda  (or  Escalona),  v;ho  also  remained  among  the 

Indians  instead  of  returning  to  Mexico  v/ith  Coronado,  v/as  killed  at 
Pecos  by  the  native  medicine  men. 

1580.  A^ustin  Rodrig^j-ez,  a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  and  Francisco 
Sanchez  Chamuscado,  a  soldier,  organized  an  expedition  to  visit  the 
Indian  pueblos  of  the  Southwest. 

1581.  Agustin  Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  and  Francisco 
Sanchez  Chamuscado,  a  soldier,  made  their  way  down  the  Concho s  river 
and  up  the  Rio  G-rande  to  the  Indian  pueblos. 

1581.  During  1581  Ag^astin  Rodrigijez,  a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  and 

Francisco  Sanchez  Chaaiuscado,  a  soldier,  visited  most  of  the  Indian 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  including  Zuni.   They  did  not,  however,  reach 
the  Hopi  pueblos  in  Arizona. 

1581.  Fray  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  left  Chamuscado  and  Rodriguez  to  return 

to  Mexico  alone  with  news.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  near  San 
Pedro. 

1581.  Chamuscado  started  back  for  Mexico,  dying  en  route.  Rodriguez 
and  Fray  Francisco  Lopez,  desiring  to  convert  the  Indians,  remained 
at  the  Tiwa  village  of  Puara,y,  near  the  present  Bernalillo,  whore 
they  were  martyred. 

1582.  Antonio  de  Fspejo,  wealthy  mining  prospector  and  explorer,  began 
exploration  of  Southv;est  even  more  thorough  than  Coronado' s.   With 
Father  Bernaldino  Beltran,  Espejo  set  out  from  San  Bartolome,  Chihua- 
hua, for  the  heart  of  the  Pueblo  country  to  learn  the  fate  of  the 
missions  established  there  by  Agustin  Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  lay 
brother,  and  his  companions. 


1582.  Antonio  de  E^jjejo,  wealthy  raining  prospoctor  and  explorer,  ar- 
rives at  Junction  of  Conchos  with  Rio  G-rp.nde.   The  party  ascended 
the  Rio  Grande  through  popijlous  triloes,  and  reached  Puaray  where  it 
was  learned  that  the  three  missionaries  had  been  murdered.  De 
Espejo  also  reached  Acoraa  Rieblo,  New  Moxico,  and  v;itnessed  a  snake 
dance,  the  first  white  man  to  "behold  this  religious  rite  for  rain. 

1583.  Antonio  dc  Espejo,  wealthy  mining  prospector  and  explorer, 
visited  the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Arizona  and  most  of  the  New  Mexican 
towns. 

1583.  Antonio  de  Espejo,  v/ealthy  mining  prospector  and  e:cplorer,  met 

the  Yximan  tribes  of  western  Arizona. 

1583.  Antonio  de  Espejo,  wealthy  mining  prospector  and  explorer,  re- 

turned to  San  Bartolor.e,  Chihuahus,  bringing  report  of  martyrdom 
of  the  missionaries  to  the  Pueblos. 

1590.  Castano  de  Sosa  malces  unsuccessful  attempt  at  colonization  of 

New  Mexico.  De  Sosa  came  up  the  Pecos  River  to  Pecos  Pueblo,  es- 
tablished his  camp  at  San  Marcos  Pueblo,  was  arrested  at  Isleta 
Pueblo  by  an  officer  of  the  Viceroy  v;ho  had  followed  him  to  New 
Mexico,  and  was  returned  to  Mexico  and  tried  for  making  a  sup- 
posedly;' unauthorized  expedition. 

1594.  Gutierrez  de  Humana  and  Prancisco  Le;jrva  Bonilla  made  an  il- 
legal and  little-known  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  headq^iartering  at 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  (still  in  existence  as  an  Indian  village). 
They  went  east  from  Pecos  to  the  plains,  as  did  Coronado  half  a 
century  before.   Somewhere  in  the  Texas  panhandle  Hujnana  murdered 
Bonilla.   Somev;here  in  Kansas  the  rest  of  the  party,  except  one  or 
two  native  guides,  were  killed  by  Indians. 

1595.  Don  Juan  de  Onate  was  given  a  contract  oj   the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  to  colonize  New  Mexico. 

1598.  Year  marking  the  Southwest 's  first  period  of  actual  Spanish 

colonization. 

1598. (Early  Don  Juan  de  Onate  sot  forth  from  Mexico  with  a  colony  of  some 
in  year)  400  men,  women  and  children  ajid  a  band  of  Franciscans,  £3  v/agons 
ajid  carts  carrying  their  baggage,  and  7,000  head  of  stock,  start- 
ing out  from  Santa  Earbr.ra,  Chihunhua. 

1598.  Don  Juan  de  Onate  reached  Indian  pueblo  of  Caypa  and  named  it 

San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros.  This  location  was  on  the  Rio  Grande 

opposite  its  junction  with  the  Chama  River,  some  30  miles  north  of 
Santa  Pe. 
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1598.  Onate  gave  "rods  of  office"  to  various  native  chiefs,  re- 

ceived their  sulsmission  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  assigned  eight 
missionaries  to  work  in  nearby  Indian  pueblos;  visited  most  of  or 
all  the  New  Mexico  pueblos,  including  the  Zuni  and  Hopi. 

1598.  Don  Juan  de  Onate  moved  from  San  Juan  to  near  by  San  Gabriel, 

which  served  as  the  "capital"  of  New  Mexico  until  the  founding  of 
Santa  Fe. 

11598.  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  some  time  during  this  year,  built  the  first 

church  in  New  Mexico,  naming  it  the  church  of  San  J-uan  Bautista. 

;i600.(Approx-       Establishment  of  missions  in  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos. 
imately) 

11605.  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  and  his  men,  descended  Bill  Vfilliams  Fork 

and  the  Colorado  River,  came  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  took  possession  of  it  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

1605.  Don  Ju3Ji  de  Onate,  returning  from  the  "South  Sea"  (the  Gulf 

of  California),  left  his  autograph  on  Inscription  Rock,  now  part 
of  El  Morro  National  Mon\iment,  New  Mexico. 

-1607.  Onate  resigned  his  commission  as  governor  of  New  Mexico. 

11609.  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  succeeded  Onate  as  governor  of  New 

Mexico  and  founded  Santa  Fe  —  exact  date  unlcnov/n,  but  probably 
about  1610. 

.1610. (Conjee-       Date  of  founding  of  Santa  Fe,  Capital  of  New  Mexico,  by  Don 
tured)   Pedro  de  Peralta. 

1629.  First  Franciscan  missions  established  at  Zuni  and  Hopi  towns 

and  in  the  Salinas  area  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

1672-75  Apache  inroads  increased  greatly.   In  October,  1672,  first 

Apache  raid  in  the  Zuni  country  destroyed  the  Hawikuh  mission  and 
killed  its  priest.   Apache  attacks  cause  abandonment  of  the  Salinas 
co\intry  (Q;uarai,  Abo,  "Gran  Q;uivira",  etc.). 

1680.  Pueblo  Rebellion,  la^lnched  August  10  with  general  massacre. 

Spanish  missions  destroyed;  21  priests  martyred.   Spaniards  driven 
out  of  New  Mexico.   For  next  12  years  Indians  undisputed  masters 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

1683.  Padre  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  arrived  with 

Atondo's  expedition  at  La  Paz  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California, 
then  believed  to  be  an  island. 

1686.  LaSalle  established  short-lived  French  post.  Fort  St.  Louis, 

near  Matagorda  Bay  on  the  Texas  gulf  coast. 
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Padre  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  arrived  at  site  of  his  first  mis- 
sion "in  the  North";  established  his  famous  mission  of  ITuestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores,  near  source  of  San  Miguel  River. 

.1687  to  -       Padre  Eusebio  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  labored  among  the  Pima 
1711.   and  Papago  Indians;  established  his  chain  of  missions  in  northern 

Mexico  and  southern  Arizona;  taught  husbandry  to  the  Indians,  intro- 
duced the  cattle  industry  for  their  benefit;  rode  hundreds  of  miles 
on  horseback  exploring  the  country. 

First  Spanish  settlements  made  in  region  now  Texas. 

Padre  Eusebio  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  at  request  of  Indians, 
visited  their  village  of  T-omacacori,  Arizona.  This  year  dates  the 
modern  history  of  the  ancient  Indian  village  of  that  name,  v;here  was 
established  the  Spanish  mission  of  Tumacacori.   (Now  partially  re- 
stored by  the  National  Park  Service  as  Tumacacori  National  Monvunont) 

Kino  aga,in  visited  Tumacacori,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Indioji  vil- 
lage of  Bac.  To  this  he  added  the  name  of  his  patron  saint,  Saint 
Francis  Xavier.   The  place  and  the  mission  established  there,  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  San  Xavier  del  Bac.   (Arizona) 

Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  reconquered  New  Mexico  "at  his  own  expense", 
and  becajne  its  Governor. 

Second  Pueblo  revolt,  the  last  serious  one  to  occur  in  the  South- 
west; five  missionaries  and  21  other  Spaniards  killed. 

Padre  Eusebio  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  starts  o\it  on  horseback  to 
prove  his  theory  that  Lower  California  is  not  p,n  island  but  a  penin- 
sula. 

Padre  Kino  returns  to  his  starting  point,  having  ridden  some 
1,000  miles  on  horseback  in  less  than  a  month,  and  proved  his  theory 
that  Lower  California  is  a  peninsula  and  not  an  island. 

Padre  Kino  for  a  second  time  corroborates  his  theory  that  Lower 
California  is  a  peninsula  and  not  an  island,  by  an  exploration  on 
horseback  down  one  aide  of  the  Colorado  River  and  up  the  other. 

Death  of  Padre  Eusebio  Kino,  missionary-explorer-colonizer- 
rancher  of  the  Southwest. 

French  established  trading  post  at  Natchitoches  on  the  Red  River. 

Four  missions  fovmded  in  Texas  and  presidio  of  Dolores  estab- 
lished. 
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1718,  Martin  do  Alarcon  mado  governor  of  Texas,  and  fo-undcd 

San  Antonio. 

1736.  Rich  "but  short-lived  silver  strike  made  at  Arizona  at  an 

Indian  Village  a  few  miles  southwest  of  modern  Nogales* 

1751.  Pima  uprising. 

1752.  Tuhac  established  as  military  post,  first  non-ecclesiastical 
settlement  in  Arizona. 

1767,  King  of  Spain  expelled  Jesuits  from  all  his  dominions. 

1769-1770,         First  California  Missions  founded  hy  Friar  Junipero  Scrra 

in  his  famous  cliain  of  nine  missions  extending  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco,  California. 

1774.  Juan  Bautista  do  Anza,  famous  frontier  officer,  opened  land 
route  from  Sonora  to  California. 

1776.  Fray  Silvcstro  Volcz  do  Sscalantc,  searching  for  a  shorter 

route  to  Monterey,  California,  from  Santa  Fc,  New  Mexico,  ex- 
plored with  a  small  party  much  of  the  present  area  of  north- 
western New  Mexico,  southwestern  Colorado,  southeastern  Utah, 
and  northeastern  Arizona..   Altho^agh  Escalante  did  not  find  a 
route  to  Monterey,  he  contrihuted  much  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  So^ithwest. 

1775.  San  Francisco  founded.   Spain  reorganized  administration 
of  northern  New  Spain. 

1806.  Zctnalon  M.  Pike  left  St.  Louis  with  23  men  to  determine 

southwest  houndaries  of  recently  acquired  Louisiana  Purcliasc. 

1806.  Pike,  explored  upper  Arkansas  and  built  a  fort  on  the  Rio 

Grande,  in  Spanish  territory  (claining  he  thought  it  the  Red  River.  ) 

1S07,  Pike  visited  "by  Spanish  officer,  requested  to  explain  his 

action  to  Spanish  authorities  at  Chihuahua.   YiFhich  he  did. 
Returning  to  United  States  by  way  of  Texas.  FIRST  TO  ADVERTISE 
SOUTIiYffiST  to  his  fellow  Americans. 

lBlC-1821.         Mexican  Revolution.  Mexico  'becomes  independent.   Spanish  rule 
disappears  in  the  New  T/orld. 

1820.  Moses  Austin,  Missouri  frontiersman,  obtained  permission 

from  Spain  to  establish  colony  between  San  Antonio  road  and 
Galveston  Say.   Stephen  Atistin,  his  son,  continued  the  work. 

1835.  (March       Anglo  Americans  in  Texas  declared  their  indopondoncc. 
21) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Information  Service 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Please  do   not   release  until  after  July  20,    1940. 

THE  SIGNIEICAITCE  OF   TEE  C0BONAI30   QUARTO- CENT SNN lAL 

The  cu.rrent  year  marks   tho  400th  anniversary  of  the  first   extensive   explora- 
tion of  the   interior  of  the   Southwestern  United   States  "by  memhers   of   the  v/hite 
race  —   the   coming   into   the   Southv/ost   of   the   Spanish  Conquistadores.      That   epoch- 
making  event    is  heing  celebrated  —  May  1   to   Septemher  15  -  by   tho  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial,      1940  also  ushers   in  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Adolph 
Bandolier,    pioneer  ethnologist,    for  v/hom  Bandelier  National  Monument,   New  Mexico, 
is  named. 

Secretary  of  the   Interior  Harold  L.    Ici:es,    as  a  member  of   the  United   States 
Coronado  E::position  Commission,    created    oy  Congress ,   has  authorized  the  National 
Park  Service  to   interpret  the  significance  of  tho  Coronado  Cuarto -Centennial,   and 
the  importance  of  Bandelier' s   research,   by  means  of  a  series  of  montiily  syndicated 
articles  prepared  hy  eminent    scholars.      Ihiring   the  Coronado   Cuarto-Centcnnial, 
pageants,    fiestas,    and   Indian  ceremonials  will  dramatize   tho  great  moments    in  tho 
Southwest 's  destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest    is  unique.      Here,    still  discernible,    are  traces  of  the 
three  distinct   cultures   superimposed  upon  tho  ancient  patterns  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians.      Spain,   Mexico,    and  the  Anglo    stocks   of  the  United  States   successively 
have  invaded  this   spectacularly  beautiful  land.      Each  has   impressed   its   stamp. 
Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably   the  mode  of  life  of   the  Pueblo   Indians.     LiKc 
living  linlcs  with  pro-Columbian  America,    these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric 
Cliff  dwellers   continue   into   tMs  machine-ago,    rites,    customs,   art-forms  that  else- 
where disappeared  centuries   ago.      Throijgh  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protco- 
tion,    the  National  Park  Service   is  preserving  for  posterity  tho  Southwest' s   in- 
calculably precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  rains,    Spanish  Missions,    storied 
trails,    frontier  posts,    scenic  wonderlands.      The   spell  of  "those  who  have 
vanished"    and  the   romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to   the   South- 
west through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado   Cuarto-Contcnnial. 
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ARTICL3  VII.   FRAY  HSCALANTS,  INDOMITABLE  TRAIL  BLAZER  OF  THE  SOUT/HTEST. 
"by  Dr.  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,*  3.L.;  Ph.D.;  LLD;  LMD;  D.Litt.;  and  l.iemlDer 
Advisor^"  Board,  national  Pai"k  Service, 


Part  II. 
The  Path  Finders  Conplote  Their  Circuit. 

The  high  point  of  Escalante's  great  adventni-e  was  the  crossing  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  a  feat  v/hich  offers  challenge  for  an  e;:ploit  that  parallels  it  in 
sheer  daring  and  the  surmounting  of  incredible  difficulties* 

After  negotiating  Buckskin  Mountainis,  Fray  Sscalante  and  his  companions 
turned  south  across  the  Arizona  lino,  -ap  Coyote  Canyon,  and  down  House  Rock  Valley, 
then  s'.7ung  northeast  along  the  "base  of  brilliant  Vorinillion  Cliffs  to  the  Colorado, 
right  at  the  site  of  Nava.jo  Bridge.   Continuing  five  miles  upstream,  Escalanto 
crossed  the  mouth  of  Paria  River,  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Colorado  near  a  stand- 
ing rock  (Piedra  Parada),  and  with  grim  humor  named  the  camp  Sal-si-puedes,  "C-et 
out  if  you  canl"  The  Standing  Rock  is  still  there,  and  is  nov/  called  "The  Urn" 
because  of  its  shape.  The  camp  v/as  square  at  the  place  where  Lee's  Forr;*''  was 
established  a  centurj^  later. 

Here  at  Salsipuedes  Escalanto  spent  a  whole  week  in  an  attempt  to  get  across 
the  groat  river.   Two  sv/immcrs  were  sent  to  sec  if  thoy  could  find  a  v/ay  out  over 
the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  shore.  They  swam  across  the  river  naked,  with  their 
clothing  on  their  heads,  lost  it  in  midstream,  and  returned  to  camp  in  a  state  of 
nature,  without  having  effected  the  reconnaissance,  llext  day  the  explorers  made  a 
raft  of  logs,  Escalanto  and  others  boarded  it,  and  propelled  it  with  poles  four 


*  Biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Bolton  was  published  in  Fart  I,  ma;^'-  bo  had  upon 
request. 
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yards  long,  v/hich  did  not  reach  the  "bottom.   In  three  attempts  they  failed  even  to 
reach  midstream  beca-ase  the  wind  drove  the  raft  hack  to  land.  Miry  hanics  on  "both 
shores  were  considered  dangerous  for  the  animals.   So  this  ford  was  abandoned. 
Escalanto  had  missed  his  best  chance. 

Four  more  days  were  sj^ent  in  cam.p  here  at  Salsipuedes  while  scouts  looked  for 
a  route  and  a  better  ford  "o.pstrean.   Food  v.'as  running  low,  and  a  horse  was  killed 
to  supply  the  lack.   On  l-Iovember  1  Escalante  and  his  party  ascended  Paria  Eiver 
Canyon  for  a  league  and  a  half,  raade  camp,  and  the  men  nearly  froze  in  the  night. 
Next  day  the  climb  of  half  a  league  up  the  Paria  Canyon  wall  to  the  top  of  the  mesa 
cost  tho  adventurers  tureo  hard  hours.  Four  leagues  northeast  "through  rocky 
gorges"  and  across  difficult  sand  d'ones  took  them  to  Sentinel  Rock  Creek.   Camp  San 
Diego,  made  here,  was  "near  a  multitude  of  barrancas,  little  mesas,  and  peaks  of 
red  earth  which, . .looked  like  the  ruins  of  a  fortress."   The  spirits  of  the  men 
went  down  a  notch. 

Going  forward  on  November  3,  the  now  ragged  v/ayfarers  swung  dov/n  Sentinel 
Rock  Creek  to  the  Colorado  and  tried  another  crossing,  called  by  EscalaJitc  the 
ford  of  the  Cosninas.  Here  Camp  Carlos  was  pitched  high  on  the  mesa  above  tho 
river.   The  descent  to  the  Colorado  was  so  scarped  that  tv/o  mules  which  managed 
to  scramble  dov/n  to  the  first  ledge  could  not  muster  strength  or  coiirage  to  get 
back,  even  without  their  packs.  While  the  Padres  watched  operations  from  their 
porch  on  the  mesa,  one  or  two  horses  were  somchov/  taken  down  to  the  river  and 
across  it  by  swimming.   The  problem  again  was  not  how  to  cross  the  stream,  but  how 
bo  get  out  thro^jg;h  the  cliffs  on  the  other  side.   Two  men,  Juan  Domingo  and 
Lucrecio  Muniz,  were  sent  to  look  for  an  exit  and  did  not  return  that  night.  The 
horses  in  camp  on  the  mesa  went  without  v/ater. 
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ITovemlier  4  was  another  day  of  anxiety/  for  the  explorers,  and  hunger  stalked 
in  their  midst.   The  horseflesh  had  Deen  exhausted,  and  the  diet  of  the  Padres  was 
reduced  to  toasted  cactus.   In  spite  of  the  dangerous  descent,  t?.at  ni,^-ht  men  and 
horses,  driven  "by  thirst,  somehow  slid  dov/n  the  canyon  vfalls  to  the  river  to  get 
water,  but  in  the  process  some  of  the  animals  were  injured  "by  slipping  and  rollirig 
long  distances.   Before  dark  Juan  Tomingo  returned  i-zithcut  having  found  an  exit». 
Lucrecio  v;as  still  absent,  and  it  v/as  feared  he  ^-/as  lost,  or  perhaps  had  "been 
killed  "by  Indians. 

San  Carlos  was  now  courted  out  along  v/ith  Salsipuedes,  for  no  way  up  the  east 
canyon  v/all  could  be  discovered.   So,  on  iJovember  5,  Encalante  and  his  party  con- 
tinued upstream,  leaving  Andres  Muniz  to  wait  for  his  brother  Lucrecio.   This  was 
another  grilling  day.   The  exjolorers  travelled  a  league  and  a  half  north,  up 
ridges  and  down  barrancas,  descended  into  a  very  deep  canyon,  climbed  out  of  it  by 
an  Indian  trail,  continued  north  some  four  m.iles,  found  pasture  and  water  at  ¥arm 
Creek,  and  pitched  camp  at  a  place  called  Santa  Romana  near  the  Utah.  line.   It 
ra,ined  all  night  and  some  snov/  fell. 

Next  ds.y  Escalante  moved  lor^^ard  three  leagues,  but  v/as  stopped  by  renev/ed 
rain,  v/ind,  and  hail  "with  horrible  thu]ider  and  lightning."   Then,  turning  east  for 
half  a  league,  he  found  the  way  blocked  by  cliffs,  and  halted  at  S;in  Vicente,  high 
up  on  the  mesa  above  the  river,  some  two  or  more  miles  north  of  the  UtrJi  line. 
Before  night  Lucrecio  and  Andres  arrived,  safe  and  sound,  but  with  no  encouraging 
nev;s  regarding  a  ford. 

Here  at  San  Vicente  a  third  attempt  to  cross  the  river  succeeded,  and  made 
immortal  both  the  incident  and  the  place.   Cisncros  examined  the  ford  and  the  way 
out,  and  pronounced  them  both  good.  But  the  question  now  '..'as  hov/  to  get  horses  and 


haf^Qz^^e   down  from  their  eerie  perch  on  th--^  lofty  mesa,  for  the  river  could  be 
reached  only  "by  a  very  deep  side  canyoii.   This  :X<^Vire  ao\-j   came  into  history,  and 
Escalante  lit  ("rally  made  his  mark  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

Hote  the  v/ords  of  the  historic  record.   "in  order  to  lead  the  animals  dovm 
the  siile  of  the  canyon  mentioned,"  says  tjie  diary,  "it  was  necessary  to  cut  steps 
in  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  thre.^  varas,  or  a  little  less,"  --  only  ahout  nine 
f (iet ,  out  tremendously  important  under  thr  circumstances.   Those  historic  steps 
cut  in  the  rocks  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  diary  continues:  "The  rest  of  the  way  the  animals  were  able  to  get  down, 
though  without  pack  or  rider.  We  riesccnded  the  canyon  (using  the  steps  cut  in  the 
rocks),  and  having  travflled  a  mile  (doi/n  the  side  canyon)  we  descended  to  the 
river  and  v:ent  along  it  down-stream  about  tvfo  musket  shots.  ..  .until  we  reached  the 
place  where  the  channel  vras  widest,  and  v/here  the  ford  appeared  to  be."  Here  they 
crossed  tlie  river  with^^ut  groat  difficulty.  Evidently  the  friars  '--ere  not  great 
swimmers,  for  the  others  helped  them  over,  gxiidj.ng  their  horses. 

So  the  ford  v;as  pa.ssable  and  the  Padres  were  across  the  Colorado  --  with  their 
precious  diary!   But  some  of  the  mnn  in  charge  of  the  baggage  v/ere  still  in  camp 
at  San  Vicente,  a  mile  or  m.ore  away,  perched  on  the  mesa  as  if  suspended  in  mid- 
air.  They  v;ere  nov/  sent  for.  The  method  for  gritting  the  baggage  dovm  was  xmique. 
Mules  v/ithout  packs  could  descend  the  side  canyon  by  sliding  and  using  the  steps 
cut  in  the  rocks.   But  gettii'ig  do^-'n  '-'ith  loads  was  another  matter. 

The  faithful  diary  tells  us  how  they  did  it.   They  let  the  packs  down  over  the 
cliffs,   "'io  notified  the  re::t  of  the  companions  who  had  remained  at  San  Vicente," 
says  Escalante,  "that  v;ith  lassoes  and  roatas  they  shotuld  let  the  pack  saddles  and 
other  effects  dovm  a  very  high  cliff  at  the  wide  bank  (one on)  of  the  ford,  bring- 
ing the  animals  by  the  route  over  v;hich  we  had  come."  This  is  to  say,  the  animals 
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were  to  descend  fi'om  the  nier-a  "by  the  stc--'->5  cut  in  the  recks,  the  baggage  being 
carried  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  near  the  ford  and  let  down  by  lassoes  and  reatas. 
The  artist  has  something  to  work  on  here.   Escalantc  continues:   "They  did  so,  and 
about  five  o'clock  they  finished  crossing  the  river,  praising  G-od  our  Lord,  and 
firing  off  a  fov^  muskets  av.   a  sign  of  the  great  Joy  v;hich  all  felt  at  having  van- 
quished a  difficulty  so  great  and  which  had  cost  us  so  much  travail  and  delay." 
They  had  made  one  of  the  historic  river-crosriings  in  North  American  history. 

Since  first  reaching  the  Colorado  at  Lee's  Perry  ( Sal?ipuedes) ,  the  way- 
farers had  spent  thirteen  hard  days,  tried  the  river  at  three  places,  and  zig- 
zagged along  its  v/estern  banks  for  fourteen  leagues,  or  some  forty  fearful  miles, 
before  they  could  get  across.   The  Padre's  Crossing  is  a  justly  celebrated  spot 
in  the  history  of  early  adventure  in  the  Southwest.   But  fcv:  persons  ever  see  it, 
for  it  is  still  nearly  as  inaccessible  as  it  was  in  177o. 

Tv;enty  miles  beyond  the  Crossing  of  the  Colorado,  Escalrnte  encountered  the 
deep,  jagged  canyon  of  i-Tava.jo  Creek.   Its  passage  exacted  of  vieary  horses  nearly 
a  day  of  sliding  dov/n  one  wall  on  haunches,  and  climbing  the  other  wall  like  ca.ts 
up  "slick  rock"  steeps  on  the  ed^^e  of  their  hoofs.   In  the  vreakened  condition  of 
men  and  animals,  the  lon-^;  dry  desert  thence  to  Oraibe  seemed  to  stretch  out  inter- 
raino.bly,  and  before  it  v/as  passed,  famine  made  of  porcupine  meat  a  delectable  dish. 

But  it  is  always  darkest  just  before  dawn.   Siipplies  obtained  from  the  surly 
Kepis  renewed  waning  strength.   From  Oraibe  forv.'ard  the  way  was  \/ell  knovm.   Zuni, 
Escala.nte's  own  mission,  \;as  the  next  station  on  the  road,  and  thence,  after  a 
brief  rest,  the  familiar  trail  was  follov/ed  past  Acoma  and  Isleta,  and  up  the 
fertile,  pueblo-dotted  valley  of  the  Rio  G-rande  to  home  and  friends.   The  start 
had  been  made  on  July  29.   The  day  before  the  journey  ended  the  church  bells  at 
Santa  ?e  rang  in  the  Kev/  Year. 
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Escalante  and  his  men,  like  lone  Garccs,  had  made  one  of  the  remarkable  ex- 
plorations in  the  history  of  the  Great  West.   And  it  v^as  not  merely  an  isolated 
adventure  v/ithout  sequel  or  signif ica?ice.   Sscalante's  trail  "became  a  Spanish 
trade  route  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  Great  Basin.   Comiierce  in  the  Basin  conducted 
over  Escalante' s  road  (the  Old  Spanish  Trail  it  came  to  "be  called)  v/as  soon  ex- 
tended to  California,  first  'oy   ITev/  Mexicans  then  hy  Anglo-Aiiiericans ,  such  as 
Jedediah  Smith,  over  the  trail  which  Garces  had  opened  across  Hojave  Desert  to 
Los  Angeles.   Most  of  the  paths  iDlazed  oy  Garces  and  Escalante  over  mountain  and 
desert  can  nov/  be  travelled,  and  most  of  the  superb  scenery  vrhich  they  beheld  can 
nov;  be  seen  through  their  eyes,  from  the  cushioned  seat  of  a,n  automobile  on  ex- 
cellent and  even  superb  highv^ays.   Garces  Boulevard  and  Escalante  VJay,  as  they 
might  vrell  be  called,  are  present-day  lirxlr.s  vrith  a  romantic  and  heroic  past. 
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(See  "Memorable  Dates",  next  page.) 


I^MOHJIBLS  DATES  WEST  OF  TIIE  MISSISSIPPI 

1519.  Alonso  de  Pineda  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Texas,  first  v/hite 

man  to  sight  the  Southwest. 

1556.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Spaniard,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Esteban 

the  "black  man,  his  slave,  and  two  companions,  Andres  Dorantes  and 
Alonso  del  Catillo  Maldonado,  after  incredible  hardships,  reached 
western  Mexico,  v/here  they  met  a  party  of  their  own  countrymen  from 
Mexico  City.   The  four,  sole  survivors  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  Florida 

,  Coast,  had  wandered  for  eight  years  in  the  hostile  wilderness,  cross- 

ing Texas  from  Galveston  Bay,  southernmost  New  Mexico,  and  north- 
eastern Sonora.  Local  traditions  claim  that  some  time  in  1532-33 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  passed  the  Viihite  Sands  National  Monument,  New  Mexico. 

1539,  Francisco  de  Ulloa  explored  the  Gulf  of  California. 

1539.  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,,  accompanied  by  Esteban,  the  black  man, 
former  slave  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  set  out  on  an  expedition  that  bro\:ight 
him  during  that  year  into  the  present  State  of  Arizona.  Esteban, 
proceeding  across  the  mountains  into  New  Mexico,  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  behold  one  of  the  Cities  of  Cibola  —  the  Zuni  Indian  village 
of  Hawikuh.   Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen,  on  the  Zuni  reservation, 
some  50  miles  south  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

1540.  Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  with  some  300  knights  on  armored 
horses,  70  foot  soldiers  and  about  1,000  Indian  allies,  left  Compo- 
stela  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Nayarit  on  the  famous  expedition  that 
was  the  first  to  explore  extensively  our  American  Southv/est. 

1540.  Coronado  reached  the  pueblos  of  the  Zuni  Indians,  in  v/estern 

New  Mexico. 

1540.  Don  Pedro  de  Tovar,  one  of  Coronado' s  Conquistadoros,  visited 

the  towns  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 

1540.  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  one  of  Coronado 's  Conquistadores, 

discovered  the  Grand  Canyon,  probably  within  the  area  now  conserved 
as  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona. 

1540.  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  a  member  of  Coronado 's  Expedition,  reached 
the  Rio  Grande  villages,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

1540-1541.       Coronado  and  his  Conquistadores  spent  the  winter  of  1940-41  in 
camp  at  Tiguex,  a  village  near  the  present  town  of  Bernalillo,  New 
Mexico. 

1541.  Coronado  set  forth  for  the  reputedly  rich  land  of  Q,uivira,  some- 
where to  the  northeast  of  New  Mexico.   (This  location  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument,  a  celebrated  ruin  in  New 
Mexico,  and  belonging  in  the  group  of  Salinas  pueblos.) 
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Coronado  returned  to  the  puetlos  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico 
after  extensive  explorations  "believed  to  have  taken  him  into  north- 
eastern Kansas.  Making  a  "short  cut"  "back,  he  was  the  first  European 
to  travel  over  the  f?jr;ous  Sg,nta  Fe  Trail. 

Coronado  spent  the  second  winter  in  camp  in  Now  Mexico. 

Coronado  returned  to  Mexico,  disillusioned.  He  had  found  none 
of  the  fabulous  riches  reputed  to  exist  in  Quivira  ( Relieved  to  have 
"been  Kansas)  and  in  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Citola".   (The  Zuni  towns  on 
which  this  mythical  number  was  based  actually  were  but  six.) 

Rodriguez  Cabrillo  discovered  upper  California. 

Pray  Juan  de  Padilla,  instead  of  returning  to  Mexico  v;ith 
Coronado,  went  back  to  Q,uivira  and  disappeared  from  history.   He  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  martyr  of  the  United  States. 

Brother  Luis  de  Ubcda  (or  Escalona) ,  who  also  remained  among  the 
Indians  instead  of  returning  to  Mexico  with  Coronado,  v;as  killed  at 
Pecos  by  the  native  medicine  men. 

A^astin  Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  ajid  Francisco 
Sanchez  Chamuscado,  a  soldier,  organized  an  expedition  to  visit  the 
Indian  pueblos  of  the  Southwest. 

Agustin  Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  and  Francisco 
Sanchez  Chamuscado,  a  soldier,  made  their  way  down  the  Conchos  river 
and  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Indian  pueblos. 

During  1581  Agustin  Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  lay  brother,  and 
Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado,  a  soldier,  visited  most  of  the  Indian 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  including  Zuni.   They  did  not,  however,  reach 
the  Hopi  pueblos  in  Arizona. 

Fray  Juan  de  Santa  Maria  left  Chamuscado  and  Rodriguez  to  return 
to  Mexico  alone  with  news.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  near  San 
Pedro. 

Chamusca,do  started  back  for  Mexico,  dying  en  route.  Rodriguez 
ajid  Fray  Francisco  Lopez,  desiring  to  convert  the  Indians,  remained 
at  the  Tiwa  village  of  Puara,y,  near  the  present  Bernalillo,  where 
they  were  martyred. 

Antonio  de  Espejo,  wealthy  mining  prospector  and  explorer,  began 
exploration  of  Southv/est  even  more  thorough  than  Coronado' s.   With 
Father  Bernaldino  Beltran,  Espejo  set  out  from  San  Bartolome,  Chihua- 
hua, for  the  heart  of  the  Pueblo  country  to  learn  the  fate  of  the 
missions  established  there  by  Agustin  Rodriguez,  a  Franciscan  lay 
brother,  and  his  companions. 
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1582.  Antonio  de  Sspejo,  wealthy  raining  prospector  and  explorer,  ar- 
rives at  junction  of  Conchos  with  Rio  G-ra.nde.   The  party  ascended 
the  Rio  Grande  through  populous  tribes,  and  reached  Puaray  where  it 
was  learned  that  the  three  missionaries  had  "been  murdered.  De 
Espejo  also  reached  Acoma  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  and  v/itncssed  a  snake 
dance,  the  first  white  man  to  behold  this  religious  rite  for  rain. 

1583.  Antonio  do  Espejo,  wealthy  mining  prospector  and  explorer, 
visited  the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Arizona  and  most  of  the  New  Mexican 
towns. 

1583.  Antonio  de  Espejo,  wealthy  mining  prospector  and  e:x5plorer,  met 

the  Yuman  tribes  of  western  Arizona. 

1583.  Antonio  de  Espejo,  wealthy  mining  prospector  and  explorer,  re- 

turned to  San  Bartolome,  Chihuahua,,  bringing  report  of  martyrdom 
of  the  missionaries  to  the  Pueblos. 

1590.  Castano  de  Sosa  maltes  unsuccessful  attempt  at  colonization  of 

New  Mexico.  De  Sosa  came  up  the  Pecos  River  to  Pecos  Pueblo,  es- 
tablished his  C£ijnp  at  San  Marcos  Pueblo,  was  arrested  at  Isleta 
Pueblo  by  an  officer  of  the  Viceroy  v;ho  had  followed  him  to  New 
Mexico,  and  was  returned  to  Mexico  and  tried  for  naJ-cing  a  sup- 
posedly unauthorized  expedition. 

1594.  Gutierrez  de  Hujnana  and  Francisco  Lej^a  Bonilla  made  an  il- 
legal and  little-known  expedition  to  New  Mexico,  headquartering  at 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  (still  in  existence  as  an  Indian  village). 
They  went  east  from  Pecos  to  the  plains,  as  did  Goronado  half  a 
century  before.   Somewhere  in  the  Texas  panhandle  Humana  murdered 
Bonilla.   Somev/here  in  Kansas  the  rest  of  the  party,  except  one  or 
two  native  guides,  v;ore  Jcilled  by  Indians. 

1595.  Don  Juan  de  Onate  v\ras  given  a  contract  oy   the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  to  colonize  New  Mexico. 

1598.  Year  marking  the  Southwest' s  first  period  of  actuaJ.  Spanish 

colonization. 

1596, (Early        Don  Juan  de  Onate  sot  forth  from  Mexico  with  a  colony  of  some 
in  year)  400  men,  women  and  children  aiid  a  band  of  Franciscans,  63  wagons 
and  carts  carrying  their  baggage,  and  7,000  head  of  stock,  start- 
ing out  from  Santa  Barbara,  Chihuahua. 

1598.  Don  Juan  de  Onate  reached  Indian  pueblo  of  Caypa  and  named  it 

San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros.  This  location  was  on  the  Rio  Grande 

opposite  its  junction  with  the  Chama  River,  some  30  miles  north  of 
Santa  Ee. 
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1598.  Onate  gave  "rods  of  office"  to  various  native  chiefs,  re- 

ceived their  submission  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  assi^-ned  eight 
missionaries  to  work  in  nearby  Indisja  pueblos;  visited  most  of  or 
all  the  New  Mexico  pueblos,  including  the  Zuni  and  Hopi. 

159S,  Don  Jiian  de  Onatc  moved  from  San  Juan  to  near  by  San  Gabriel, 

which  served  as  the  "capital"  of  New  Mexico  until  the  founding  of 
Santa  Fe. 

1598.  Don  Juan  de  Cnate,  some  time  during  this  year,  built  the  first 

church  in  New  Mexico,  naming  it  the  church  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 

1600. (Approx-       Establishment  of  missions  in  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos, 
imately) 

1605.  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  and  his  men,  descended  Eill  '".'"illiams  Fork 

and  the  Colorado  River,  came  in  sight  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  took  possession  of  it  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

1605.  Don  Juazi  de  Onate,  returning  from  the  "South  Sea"  (the  Gulf 

of  California),  left  his  autograph  on  Inscrii^tion  Rock,  now  part 
of  SI  Morro  Uatiorial  Monument,  New  Mexico. 

1607.  Onate  resigned  his  commission  as  governor  of  Nev/  Mexico. 

1609.  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  succeeded  Onate  as  governor  of  New 

Mexico  and  founded  Santa  Fc-  —  exact  date  unlmov/n,  but  probably 
about  1610. 

1610.(ConJec-       Date  of  founding  of  Santa  Fe,  Capital  of  New  Mexico,  by  Don 
tured)   Pedro  de  Peralta. 

1629-  First  Franciscan  m.issions  established  at  Zuni  and  Kopi  towns 

and  in  the  Salinas  area  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

1672-75  Apache  inroads  increased  greatly.   In  October,  1672,  first 

Apache  raid  in  the  Zuni  country  destroyed  the  Kav/ikuh  mission  and 
killed  its  priest.  Apache  attacks  cause  abandonment  of  the  Salinas 
country  (Quarai,  Abo,  "Gran  Qij-ivira",  etc). 

1680.  Pueblo  Rebellion,  launched  August  10  with  general  massacre, 

Spanish  missions  destroyed;  21  priests  martyred.   Spaniards  driven 
out  of  New  Mexico.   For  next  12  years  Indians  undisputed  masters 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

1683.  Padre  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  arrived  with 

Atondo's  expedition  at  La  Paz  on  the  coast  of  Lov/er  California, 
then  believed  to  be  an  island. 

1686.  LaSalle  established  short-lived  French  post.  Fort  St.  Louis, 

near  Matagorda  Bay  on  the  Texas  gulf  coast. 
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1687.  Padre  Kino,  Jesuit  minsiona'^y,  arrived  at  site  of  his  first  mis- 

sion "in  the  North";  established  his  famous  mission  of  ITuestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores,  near  source  of  San  I-iiguel  River. 

11687  to  -       Padre  Eusetio  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  la,bored  .-^^on-^V  the  Pima 
1711.   and  Papago  Indians;  est.-^.Dlished  his  chain  of  missions  in  northern 

Mexico  and  southern  Arizona;  taught  husbandry  to  the  Indians,  intro- 
duced the  cattle  industry  for  their  benefit;  rode  himdrcds  of  miles 
on  horseback  exploring  the  country. 

First  Spanish  settlements  made  in  region  now  Texas. 

Padre  Susebio  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary,  at  request  of  Indians, 
visited  their  villoge  of  Tumacacori,  Arizona.   This  year  dates  thie 
modern  history  of  the  ancient  Indian  village  of  that  name,  where  was 
established  the  Spanish  r-iission  of  Tumacacori.   (Nov;  partially  re- 
stored by  the  ITationd  Park  Service  as  Tumacacori  National  Monument) 

Kino  age,in  visited  Turipcacori,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Bac.   To  this  he  pdded  the  nnme  of  his  patron  saint,  Saint 
Prancis  Xavier.   The  place  and  the  mission  established  there,  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  San  Xavier  del  Bac.   (Arizona) 

Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  reconquered  New  Mexico  "at  his  ov-.^n  expense", 
and  became  its  Governor. 

Second  Piaeblo  revolt,  the  last  serioxis  one  to  occur  in  the  South- 
west; five  missionaries  and  21  other  Spaniards  killed. 

Padre  Eusobio  Kino,  Jesuit  misnionary,  Gta,rts  out  on  horseback  to 
prove  his  theory  that  Lower  California  is  not  an  island  but  a  penin- 
sula. 

1700.  Padre  Kino  returns  to  his  starting  point,  having  ridden  some 

1,000  miles  on  horseback  in  less  than  a  month,  and  proved  his  theory 
that  Lower  California  is  a  peninsula  and  not  an  island. 

1702.  Padre  Kino  for  a  second  time  corroborates  his  theory  that  Lower 

California  is  a  peninsula  and  not  an  islrjid,  by  an  exploration  on 
horseback  down  one  aide  of  the  Colorado  River  and  up  t..e  other. 

1711,  Death  of  Padre  Eusebio  Kino,  missionary-explorer-colonizer- 

rancher  of  the  Southwest. 

1713,  Prench  established  trading  post  at  Natchitoches  on  the  Red  River. 

1716.  Four  missions  founded  in  Texas  and  presidio  of  Dolores  estab- 

lished. 
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1718.  Martin  do  Alsrcon  made  governor  of  Texas,    and  founded 

San  Antonio. 

1736,  Piich  "but    short-lived    silver   strike  made  at  Arizona  at   an 

Indian  Village  a  few  niles   southwest   of  modern  Nogales. 

1751.  Pima  uprising. 

1752.  TulDac  established  as  military  post,  first  non-ecclesiastical 
settlement  in  Arizona. 

1757,  King  of  Spain  expelled  Jesuits  from  all  his  dominions* 

1769-1770.  First  California  Missions  founded  "by  Friar  Junipero  Serra 

in  his  famous  chain  of  nine  missions  extending  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco,  California. 

1774,  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  famous  frontier  officer,  opened  land 

roxito  from  Sonora  to  California. 

1776,  Fray  Silvcstro  Volcz  do  Escalantc,  searching  for  a  shorter 

route  to  Monterey,  California,  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Moxico,  ex- 
plored v/ith  a  small  party  much  of  the  present  area  of  north- 
western New  Mexico,  southwestern  Colorado,  southeastern  Utah, 
a-nd  northeastern  Arizona..   Altho'ogh  Escalante  did  not  find  a 
route  to  Monterey,  ho  contributed  much  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Southv/cst. 

1776.  San  Francisco  founded.   Spain  reorganized  administration 

of  northern  Now  Spain, 

1806.  Zchulon  M,  Pike  left  St.  Louis  with  23  men  to  determine 
southwest  ho-'indarics  of  recently  acquired  Louisiana  Purchase. 

1306.  Pike,  explored  upper  Arkansas  and  built  a  fort  on  the  Rio 

Grande,  in  Spanish  territory  (claining  he  tho\:ight  it  the  Red  River.  ) 

1807.  Pike  visited  "by  Spanish  officer,  requested  to  explain  his 
action  to  Spanish  authorities  at  Chihuahua.   Which  he  did. 
Returning  to  United  States  by  way  of  Texas.  FIRST  TO  ATVERTISE 
S0UTH17EST  to  his  fellow  Americans. 

1810-1821.         Mexican  Revolution.  Mexico  becomes  independent.   Spanish  rule 

disap'ocars  in  the  Hew  World. 

1820.  Hoses  Austin,  Missouri  frontiersman,  obtained  pormir.sion 

from  Spain  to  establish  colony  between  San  Antonio  road  and 
Galveston  Bay.   Stejihen  Austin,  his  son,  continued  the  work. 

1835.  (March       Anglo  Americans  in  Texas  declared  their  indo-Dondoncc. 
21) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Information  Service 


NATIOl^TiiL  PARK  SERYICS 

Please   do   not  release  until   after  August  20,    1940. 

THE  SIGI'TinCANCE   OE  THE.  COHOFADO  CUAHTC-CEHTEI«:iAL 


The  current  year  marks   the  400th  anniversary'-  of   the  first  extensive 
exploration  of   the   interior  of   the  Southwestern  United  States  ty  memhers 
of  the  Y/hite  race  —  the  coEiing  into   the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores.      That  epoch-making  event   is  being  celebrated  —  Hay  1   to 
September  15 — by  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial.      1940  also  ushers   in 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Adolph  Bandolier,   pioneer  ethnologist, 
for  whom  Bandelier  National  Monument,   llew  Mexico,    is   named. 

Secretary  of   the   Interior  Harold  L.    Ickes,    as   a  member  of   the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,    created  by  Congress,   has   authorized 
the  National  Park  Service   to    interpret   the   significance   of  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial,    and  the    importance  of  Bandolier's   research,    by  means 
of  a  series   of  monthly  syndicated  articles  prepared  by   eminent   scholars. 
During  the  Coronado   Cuarto-Centennial,   pageants,    fiestas,    and  Indian  cer- 
emonials will   dramatize   the   great  moments   in  the  Southwest' s   destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest   is  unique.     Here,    still   discernible,    are   traces 
of  the   three   distinct  cultures   superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns   of 
the  aboriginal   Indians.      Spain,   Mexico,    and  the  Anglo   stocks  of  the  United 
States   successively  have   invaded  this   spectacularly  beautiful  land.      Each 
has    impressed  its   stamp.      Yet  none  has   modified  appreciably  the  mode  r.f 
life   of  the  Pueblo   Indians.      Like  living  linics   with  pre-Colximbian  America, 
these   descendants   of   the  prehistoric   Cliff   dwellers   continue   into  this 
aiachine-age,    rites,    customs,    art-forms    that  elsev/here   disappeared  centuries 
ago.      Through  its  policies   of  conservation  and  protection,    the  National 
Park  Service   is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest' s   incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,    Spanish  MiL3Sions,    storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,    scenic  v/onderlands .      The   spell   of  "those  who  have  van- 
ished"  and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are   re-created  for  visitors   to    the 
Southvfest   through  the  programs   and  literature  of   the  Coronado  Cuartc- 
Centennial. 
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AETICrE   VIII.  BAinELIER,    SCHCLJiE  OF  THE  IvESAS ,   AND 

3E-DISC0V2EEH  QI  AAEEICA  Al'ID  TEE  MERICAl^  INDIAI'I. 

T3y  Lr,   Edgar  F.   Goad,   University  of  Nev7  Mexico 

Fart   !_. 

A  Yo-ung  Student  Chooses  Ethnolog:/  for  his  Vocation. 

In  1873  there  came   to   the  door  of  a  wealthy  retired  attorney   in  Rochester, 
Nerr  York,   a  sturdily  "built,    rather  pale   faced  man  of   thirty-three.     He  had  a 
high  forehead,    a  shock  of  "black  hair,    and  his   face  vras   the   face  of  a  scholar, 
not  a  man  of  action.      This  vras   Adolph  Bandelier,    an  o'bscure   Illinois  history 
s  tude  nt . 

The  man  who  greeted  him  was  Lewis  H.  More-an,    retired  as   a  wealthy  man 
several  years  iDefore    to    devote  his   time  and  fortune   to   the   study  of  mankind. 
Morgan  had  from  early  youth  "been  interested  in  the  American  Indian.     He  had 
made   the   first  scientific  and  detailed  study  of  the  system  of  government  and 
social   organization  of  an  American  Ijidian  tri'be;   had  become   an  adopted  Iroquois. 

Bandelier  had  read  Morgan's   book  Tlie  League  of   the   Iroquois,    and  written 
asking  permission   to  call   and  talk  about  Indian  life  with  hin.      For  a  long   time 
the  young  Illinois   scholar  had  been  ctudyir-g   the  historical   records   of   discovery 
and  colonization  in  the  Americas.     He  had  some   interesting  ideas   regarding  the 
proper   interpretations    of  the  records   of   the   early  Spanish  conquistadores.      These 
views  were   the   subject   of  his   conversation  with  Morgan. 

Tliere  is   a  strange  paradox  in  the  records  of  the  17th  and  ]Sth  century 
American  settlers   regarding  the  Indians.      To    the  frontiersman  the   Indian  Y/as   a 
savage,    ready  to  pounce  on  any  careless   settler,    burn  his   hone,    carry  off  his 
loved  ones  and  scalp   their   defenders,    in  short,    a  "varmint". 
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To  the  romantic  writers  of  the   18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  the  Indian  was 
a  child  of  nature,  a  dweller  in  the  eternal  forests,  a  roamer  of  vast  plains,  a 
noble  savage.  Of  course,  the  writers  seldom  saw  an  Indian,  and  a  frontiersman 
seldom  saw  one  without  shooting. 

The  romantic  pictures  of  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  the 
almost  as  romantic  Conquest  of  Mexico,  "by  W.  H.  Prescott  had  been  read,  ajid  be- 
lieved, by  most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1880.   The  errors  of  the 
early  Spanish  explorers  and  others  regarding  the  natives  of  the  New  World  had 
come  to  be  accepted  as  first  hand  a,nd  accurate  observations.   In  short,  it  v/as  a 
comedy  of  errors  beginning  with  the  greatest  of  all  errors,  naming  the  American 
race  "Indian". 

The  two  men  talking  in  the  plush-lined  Victorian  parlor  in  Rochester,  Nev/ 
York,  in  1873  v/ere  destined  to  begin  replacing  three  centuries  of  romantic  specu- 
lation v;ith  sober  scientific  tru.th.  Morgan  was  a  social  scientist,  the  father  of 
American  ethnology,  a  student  of  the  customs  of  man,  a  pioneer  sociologist.  3and- 
elier  had  hoped  to  become  a  historian. 

Morgan  was  even  then  preparing  his  second  great  book.  Ancient  Society,  sub- 
titled, Researches  in  the  Lines  of  E^xman  Progress.   In  writing  this  book  he  gath- 
ered information  from  scientists  throughout  the  world  on  primitive  man  and  his 
customs.  He  compared  their  reports  with  v/hat  he  already  knew  about  the  Americaji 
natives. 

In  Morgan' s  stud;/  of  the  organization  of  the  Iroauois  tribe,  he  had  discovered 
I  that  their  social  system  and  mode  of  government  did  not  fit  any   of  the  earlier  de- 
scriptions. The  Indian  society  did  not  conform  to  any  known  European  pattern  of 
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kings,  notles,  or  republics.   It  was  purely  American,  democratic  to  a  degree, 
and  conununal  in  essence.   He  thought  this  might  be  the  pattern  of  all  primitive 
peoples- 

Morgan  had  not  talked  to  Bandelier  long  until  he  saw  in  this  amateur  history 
student  a  nan  who  could  help  him  establish  his  theories  from  historical  facts. 
Bgjidelier,  Morgan  found,  possessed  an  intim.ate  knov/ledge  of  the  Spanish  chroni- 
cles, and  enough  freedom  of  intellect  to  make  him  a  valuable  ally  in  pro^'ing  the 
essential  similarity  between  the  social  systems  of  Mexican  and  Central  American 
Indians  and  those  of  ITew  York  which  Morgan  knew.  Morgan  needed  to  prove  wrong 
the  early  impressions  of  Spanish  chroniclers,  which  ha.d  made  of  Montezuma  an  em- 
peror and  of  the  Aztecs  a  medievs,l  people. 

The  community  of  interests  between  the  "Father  of  Americaji  Ethnology",  Morgan, 
and  the  historian,  Bandelier,  soon  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  v/as  to  continue 
until  MorgsJi' s  death  in  1881.   Bandelier  adopted  the  Rochester  scientist  as  his 
intellectual  godfather,  and  Morgan  came  to  lean  on  the  younger  man  for  support 
in  the  fierce  historical  and  scientific  controversies  whicii  stormed  about  him  and 
his  theories.  Bandolier's  background  and  training  made  him  a  willing  disciple  of 
the  aging  sociologist. 

Bandelier  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  1840.   At  the 
age  of  eight,  he,  his  mother,  and  an  older  brother  ha.d  come  to  the  United  States. 
His  father  had  preceded  them  in  1847.   The  family  settled  in  a  Swis5-A;.ierican 
colony  of  Highland,  Illinois. 

The  elder  Bandelier  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  a  student  of  the  law,  with 
strong  leanings  tov/ard  science  and  a  mastery  of  several  languages.  There  were 
in  the  little  Illinois  settlement  many  men  of  considerable  education,  forced, 
through  political  exigencies,  to  flee  their  native  Switzerland. 


From   these  men,  and  particularly  from  his  father,    for  his  mother  died  in 
1855,    the  boy  Bandelier  obtained  a   rather  sketchy   trainin,?-  in  science  and  a 
wide  knowledge   of  langT:iages.      He  attended   the  public   school,   which  vas   estab- 
lished in   the   clearings   of   "New  Helvetia",   as    the  Illinois   settlement  v;as   first 
called,   almost  as   soon  as    the  village  was   organized.     At  an   early  age   the  S\in.ss 
boy   could  read,    write,   and   speak  German,   French,   Fnglish,  and  Spanish.      He  load 
a  gift  for   tongues,   which  enabled  him  to  master  even  difficult  Indian  languages 
in  a  few  weelcs,aftd a  prodigious  memory. 

V/hen  Bandelier  returned  to  Highland  after  meeting  Morgan,    his   future   course 
in  American  anthropological  science  was   set.     Already  familiar  with  the  Snanish- 
'American  historical  literature,    he   set  out   to   become,   and  did  become,    the  great- 
est authority  of  his    time   on  the   Spanish  chronicles   of  America  of   the   16th  and 
17th  century.      He   read  and   reread,    in   the   original,   Herrcrra's  history   (four 
folio  volumes)    four  times;    Gomora,   three   times;    Ovieda  and  others  as   thoroi:ghly. 

"And  still  I   do  not  knov;   them",   he  complained   to  Morgan  in  a  letter. 

Morgan  v.-as  as   fortunate  in  his  disciple  as  Bandelier  in  his  master. 
Bandelier  had   the  knowledge   of  historical  background  necessary   to  back  Morgan's 
theories   on   the   status   of  America's   social   scheme   of   things   before  1492.      In 
turn  Morgan  secured  for  Bandelier  an  audience,   books,    opportunity   for  study, 
which  the   Illinois   scholar  desired  above  all  else,   and  finally  financial   support 
for  field  investigations. 

Bandelier' s   father  was  a  partner  in   the  Byhiner  bank  of  Highland,   at   tliat 
time  one  of   the  la-rgest   financial   institutions    in  Southern   Illinois.     Adolph  F.  , 
the  son,    had  a  position  in   the  bank.      But   the  younger  Bandelier  had  no  love  for 


"business.   He  worked  at  it  onlj  to  obtain  a  living  for  himself  and  his  v.dfe.   He 
had  married  Josephine,  da-ughter  of  Maurice  Huegy,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
5yhiner  bank,  in  1862.   His  sole  business  ambition  '^ras  to  secure  sufficient  for- 
tune so  that,  like  Morgan,  he  could  devote  all  his  time  to  his  beloved  study. 

Bandelier  Jr.  v/as,  at  the  time  he  met  Morgan,  operating  the  Confidence  Coal 
Mine  near  Highland,  the  first  Illinois  coal  mine  along  the  Vandalia,  aftenvard 
the  Pennsylvania,  railroad.   Bijit  he  liad  little  joy  in  business. 

After  a  long  day  at  the  office  of  the  mine,  Bandelier  would  hurry  home  to 
spread  thirty  or  forty  books  in  Spanish,  French,  and  English  on  his  bed.   He 
would  search  and  mark  and  translate,  here  a  passage  and  there  a  line,  building 
bit  by  bit  the  evidence  to  support  his,  and  Morgan's  views  of  the  social  govern- 
ment and  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.   Out  of  this  study  came 
Bandelier's  first  published  works,  "On  the  Art  of  V.'ar" ,  "On  the  Mode  of  Govern- 
ment", and  "On  the  System  of  Land  Tenure"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

ITight  after  night,  through  the  hot  summer  twilights,  and  the  long  dark  win- 
ter evenings  B=!.ndelier  worked,  often  until  after  midnight,  over  obscure  and 
ancient  Spanish  documents  and  chronicles  of  early  Spanish  historians  and  explorers. 
Thus  he  built  the  first  true  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
people. 

In  the  face  of  recognized  American  historians,  and  some  of  the  foremost 
students  of  anthropology,  Bandelier  erected  an  edifice  of  scientific,  historical 
fact  v;hich  changed  the  v/hole  attitude  of  American  scholars  and  historians  to- 
ward the  Indian. 


Even  as  Bandelier  vrrote  his   paperr,  "by   the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp   in  the 
bedroom  of  his   brick  residence,    just  across   from  the  Pyhiner  hank   in  Highland, 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,    old,    conservative,    and  wrong,    v/as   listening 
solemnly  to  the   great  Trench  geographer,   Augustus  Le  Plongeon,    attempting  to 
prove   the  Maya  of  Yucatan  to  "be   the   Carians,   mentioned  by   the  Greek  historian, 
; Herodotus    in  the   fifth  cent\iry  B.C. 

Le  Plongeon  even   told  these   leaders   of  American  anthropological   science 
that   the  L'ayan  language  contained  v/ords    of  undoubted  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  origin. 
.And  they  did  not   laugh,    then. 

Fnen  Eandelier's   first  works   v;ere  published,    1877-79,    it  can  be   imagined 
rrith  V7hat  hoots    of  derision   the   antiquarians   received  his    statements.      There 
were  no   emperors,    no  kings,    no   nobles    in  Mexico  when  Cortcz  marched  to   capture 
Montezuma,  Bandelier   insisted.      The  Mexicans,   he  proved  by   the  xvritings   of   the 
•men  of  Cortez'    expedition   itself,   had  a  governmental,    military,    and  social 
organization  purely  Indian  —  unlike  anything  ever  seen  or  heard  of  by  Europeans, 
There  was   no   difference,   Bandelier  maintained,    except   in   detail,   between   the 
goverriment  of   the  Maya,    the  Aztec,    and  the   Incas,    and  that  of  the   Iroquois,    the 
Mohican  or   the  Apache.     All    Indians,   he  said,   were   in  the   simple,    comm.unal   state 
of  clans   and  tribal   government,    and  Montezuma  was  but  a  war-chief,    like  any  war 
chief  of  the  plains    tribes. 

Bandelier  and  Morga,n  did  not  deny  tliat  many  of  ti:e  buildings  and  art  of   the 
Indians   of  Southwestern  America,      Mexico,    and  Peru  were  marvelous.     They  merely 
claimed  these  were   designed  only   to  serve   the  purposes  of  an  Indian  society. 
They  were  not  related  in  any  v/ay  to  European  medieval  art  or  architectiure.     Houses, 
places   of  worship,    storerooms  were  built   of  the  material  at  hand.     There  was   no 
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essential  difference  "between  the  long  wooden  houses  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  stone 
pueblos  whose  extensive  ruins  existed  in  Chaco  Canyon,  ITew  Mexico*  A  council 
chaTiher  was  a  council  chamber,  whether  it  v/as  called  a  kiva  or  a  tenple,  Bandolier 
said  in  effect. 

The  strain  of  carrying  on  simultaneously  a  business  and  intensive  research 
in  Mexican  history  final.ly  proved  too  much  for  Bandelier.  Already  beconing 
fainous  in  scientific  circles  for  his  monographs,  published,  under  the  ^oi'sing  of 
Morgan,  by  Harvard  University,  his  health  began  to  fail. 

In  January,  1880,  Dr.  Putnam  of  Harvard,  who  had  char.^je  of  the  publications 
of  Bandelier' s  papers  for  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amierica,  v/rote  that  the 
Institute  could  not  publish  his  latest  work.   The  real  reason  v;as  lack  of  funds. 
But  Bandelier  thought  it  was  because  of  the  lengthy  notes  with  which  he  bolstered 
his  every  statement  of  fact  from  the  original  Spanish  sources.  Putnam  had  told 
him  that  he  might  possibly  bo  believed  without  such  lengthy  notes. 

Bandelier  wrote  to  Morgan: 

This  is  a  very,  severe  blow.  Neither  will  I  change  my  style  of 
writing  on  scientific  topics.   If  Mr.  Putnam  v/ill  only  reflect  on 
the  exceptional  position  which  I  \7as  compelled  to  assume,  appearing 
before  the  public  as  a  complete  freshman,  with  no  reputation,  no 
claim  for  trust  and  belief,  he  would  easily  understand  how  it  v/as 
my  duty  to  do  it.  .  .  Had  I  not  piled  up  such  an  amo-unt  of  glaring 
evidence,  so  a.s  to  quench  and  stifle  all  opposition  at  the  very 
start,  Mr.  Putnam  v/ould  have  experienced  very  lively  times  with  the 
opposite  side.  .  , 

In  the  next  letter  to  Morgan  he  added,  "Wc  are  on  the  eve  of  a  groat  advance 
in  ethnology".  He  pleaded  that  they  go  on.  Scientists  are  human  and  they  do  not 
like  to  be  told  that  their  pet  theories  arc  wrong.   The  storm  of  criticism  raised 
by  his  revolutionary  theories,  Bandelier  nov/  thought,  had  led  to  refusal  of  Har- 
vard to  publish  any  more  of  '-.is  papers. 
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Then  the  hlow  fell.  A  letter  written  "by  Bandelier' s  niece,  Elise,  to  Mr. 

Morgan,  early  in  1880  said, 

Uncle  is  sick.   The  physicians  say  it  is  a  nervous  prostration. 
He  must  leave  "business  and  Highland  for  at  least  a  year,  preferably 
a  year  in  the  open. 

But  Bandelier' s  eastern  friends  had  not  abandoned  him  as  he  thought.  Almost 
immediately,  Morgan  v;rote  offering,  on  "behalf  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  to 
employ  him  in  a  field  investigation  of  Indians  in  the  Southwest.   The  plans  were 
for  study  in  ITew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  then  extension  of  the  investigation  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

At  last  Bandelier  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Indians,  with  whom 

le  had  "become  familiar  only  from  "books,  at  first  hand.  For  five  years  he  had  been 

•/ri ting  about  Indians,  though  he  had  never  seen  one  except  v/ith  some  wandering 

ledicine  show.  He  was  delighted.  His  niece  wrote  Morgan: 

He  thankfully  accepted  your  offer.  Our  physician,  Papa  (the 
elder  Bandelier)  ,  aunt  (Bandelier'  s  v/ife)  ,  they  all  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  the  very  best  thing  for  him.  .  .  The  sooner  the 
better. 

All  the  Highland  student  asked  was  his  expenses.  Arrangements  were  completed. 
bandelier,  recovered  in  health  with  the  prospect  of  escape  from  hated  business 
;ares,  v/ent  East  to  receive  his  final  instructions.   He  called  at  Harvard,  and, 
)f  course,  on  Morgan,  and  left  for  the  West. 

Bandelier' s  imaginings  of  the  West  of  that  da;/,  the  V/est  of  Billy  the  Kid, 
:attle  wars,  and  Apache  uprisings,  are  amusing.   Should  he  take  firearms?  He 
Lsks  Morgan.   It  might  be  safer  for  all  concerned  if  he  did  not.  He  once  shot  a 
jquirrel,  he  says,  but  investigation  showed  it  had  really  died  of  "congestion  of 
■he  lungs" . 
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In  August,  1080,  the  historian,  turned  archaeologist,  arrived  at  Pecos,  east 
of  Santa  Fe.  He  was  to  investigate  cind  rej^ort  on  the  ruins  there.   There  is  a 
note  of  triumph  in  the  letter  he  wrote  Morgan  at  the  end  of  his  fortnight  of 
study  of  the  Pecos  ruins.   "I  am  dirty,  ragged,  sunburnt,  hut  of  best  cheer.  My 
life  work  has  at  last  begun." 

Like  the  true  scientist,  Bandelier  did  not  confine  his  observations  in  Hew 
Mexico  to  the  ruins  he  came  to  examine.   He  noted  the  everyday  life  of  the  In- 
dians, and  compared  this  to  the  things  he  had  read  in  the  chronicles  of  the  early 
Spanish  v/riters.  He  noted  the  prodigal  waste  of  natural  resources  in  the  young 
west. 

"The  railroads  t3.ke  the  yoiJJig  and  bent  timber,"  he  writes  to  Morgan,  who  v/as 
a  member  of  a  comjnittee  for  the  preservation  of  timber.   "If  there  is  no  end  to 
this,  what  little  vegetation  is  left  may  be  destroyed  through  the  aridity  result- 
ing from  this  indiscriminate  and  wanton  destruction  of  trees." 

After  finishing  his  investigation  of  the  ruins  at  Pecos,  the  anthropologist 
turned  to  the  living  Indians  of  the  area.   He  installed  himself  at  Santo  Domingo 
pueblo  to  study  the  everyday  ].ife,  social  organization,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Qaeres  Indians.  But  he  found  that  the  Indians  could  be  c|uite  inhospitable  to  a 
white  stranger  v/ho  sought  to  pry  into  their  secrets. 

Writing  to  Morgan  from  Cochiti  on  October  22,  1880,  he  says: 

At  Santo  Domingo  I  could  not  stay  any  longer,  I  quarreled  with 
the  council  of  the  tribe,  after  they  lied  to  me  three  times,  and  fin- 
ally kicked  the  governor  (of  the  pueblo)  out  of  my  room.  This  manner 
of  protesting  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  the  next  morning  came  a  decla- 
ration of  war  in  the  shape  of  a  refusal  to  give  me  anything  more  to 
eat.  To  this  I  replied  simply  by  staying  and  supporting  myself  on 
watermelons,  until  the  things  became  obsolete  and,  unable  to  achieve 
anything  more,  I  moved  to  this  pj.eblo  of  Cochiti.* 
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Bandelier  had  learned  a  lesson  at  Santo  Domingo.   He  profited  "by  it  and  got 
along  very  v;ell  mth  the  Indians  at  Cochiti.   Ke  grew  to  love  these  people,  and 
they  him.  After  about  six  weeks  in  the  pueblo  he  writes,  "For  the  rest  I  am 
well,  voi^'  happy,  living,  eating,  sleeping,  talkijig  v;ith  the  Indians,  and  expect- 
ing to  become  an  adoptive  Indian  before  long." 

In  a  letter  to  Morgan,  written  later,  he  adds,  "I  have  now  lived  three  months 
with  the  Indians,  sleeping  in  their  houses,  eating  none  but  their  food  .  •  •  You 
have  no  idea  how  much  I  am  becoming  attached  to  these  Indians." 

The  difficulty  at  Santo  Domingo  v;as  soon  forgotten.   Bandelier  was  over- 
whelmed by  invitations  to  visit  other  pueblos.   Characteristically  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  scientific  battles,  Bandelier  nevertheless,  liked  people.   Even  in  his 
own  field,  where  he  sometimes  said  bitter  things  in  the  heat  of  scientific  con- 
troversy, he  could  not  help  lildLng  his  opponents  v/hen  he  met  them  face  to  face. 

Thus  it  v;as  that  the  Southern  Illinois  immigrant  and  business  man  entered 
into  a  new  career,  a  career  which  was  to  occupy  thirty-*four  years  of  his  life 
after  1880.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1914  still  pursuing  his  quest  for  truth  about 
the  Indian.   His  studies  were  to  carry  him  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  to  Spain;  and  everywhere  he  made  friends. 

Bandelier  did  not  say  that  the  "proper  study  of  mankind  is  man",  but. he  lived 
the  truism.  More  than  anyone  of  his  time,  Bandelier  ■'understood  that  if  the  cus- 
toms, the  social  organizations,  and  the  psychology  of  a  race  were  to  be  learned, 
they  v;ould  be  learned  only  after  one  knew  and  liked  men. 
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Bandelier,  once  he  knew  a  roan  or  a  people,  regardless  of  race  or  station  in 
life,  loved  them.  And  so  Bandelier  carne  to  love  the  Indians  of  the  Southv;est, 
Far,  better  perbjaps  than  any  man  of  his  day,  he  knew  the  intelligent,  =;entle  peo- 
ple of  the  Puehlos. 

To  Be  Continued 


'*In  his  Final  Report  of  his  investigations  in  ITew  Mexico,  Bandelier  says  of  his 
(difficulty  at  Santo  Domingo,  that  it  was,  "one  of  those  errors  which  the  novice 
in  ethnology  is  liahle  to  nake  and  vmich  I  committed  at  the  very  outset." 


(Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  Follows) 
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iiocrsphical  Sketch.    "Tl  %j 

Dr.  Edgar  ?.  Goad,  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  "believes  that  "Nine  lines 
s  the  maxim-um  any  man  should  allow  himself  in  the  way  of  an  autobiography,  "Into 
ess  than  this  maximum  he  compresses  the  highlights  of  his  career. 

"1897-3orn,  Coles  County,  Illinois:   1918-19--Second  Lieutenant,  Field  Art il- 
ery,  United  States  Army  (which  saw  service  in  France);  1935-A.  B. ,  University  of 
outhern  California;  1934-A.  M. ,  University  of  Southern  California;  1933-37  Teach- 
ng  Fellow  in  History,  University  of  Southern  California;  Teacher,  Los  Angeles  City 
igh  School  District;"  (This  period  interspersed  "by  a  variety  of  other  employments); 
1937-Director  of  Puhlic  Relations  and  Instructor  in  Journalism,  University  of 
•ew  Mexico,  " 

From  these  stark  facts,  hov/ever,  emerges  a  versatile  and  interesting  career. 
s  a  lad,  Sdgar  F.  Goad  was  privileged  to  that  individual  attention  from  teachers 
ho  were  of  the  same  "background  and  community  that  distinguished  the  "little  red 
choolhouse"  of  r^oral  America.   To  their  character  and  successful  pedagogics  he 
-ays  trioute  tlnis  :- 

II***  Our  teachers  lived  in  our  world.   ***  They  had  "been  in  tlie  homes 
of  their  pupils  and  their  knowledge  of  thorn  was  more  complete,  more  inti- 
mate, than  the  "best  case  history  of  the  most  conscientious  student  of  so- 
ciology.  Theirs  was  not  the  knowledge  of  a  v;ay  of  life:   it  was  Icnov/ledge 
of  life  itself.  ***   They  taught  us  life,  for  they  knew  life— our  life." 

From  this  rural  setting  the  young  man  was  trajisplanted  to  an  industrial 
"ity,  there  to  attend  a  large  school  which  v/as  "as  "bewildering  as  the  factory 
;ith  its  shining  rolls,  hissing  pipes  and  growling  gears." 
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"There  v/as  I,"  he  interpolates,  "Living  in  a  factory  hand's  world,  an 
astronomical  distance  outside  the  orbit  of  the  teacher  understanding,  *** 
They  knew  their  subjects  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  them, 
but  they  never  Imev/  me,   ***  So  I  did  what  others  are  doing,  what  others 
must  do."  He  sum.s  up  his  school  experiences.   "Ey  trial  and  error  I 
found  a  sort  of  adju.stment  to  a  life  where  lack  of  adjustment  means  the 
blaclQiess  of  despair,  and  even  death;  found  how  to  hold  a  job  by  being- 
fired  often  enough.***" 

It  was  largely  through  these  industrial  experiences  that  responsible  jobs  out- 
ide  of  the  field  of  formal  education  came  to  Goad.   Later  they  brought  harvests  in 
n  output  of  books  on  such  occiipations.   Dr.  Goad  has  worked  as  steam  firciVian,  engi- 
eer,  marine  engineer,  and  nev/spaper  man.   The  library  of  Congress  lists  his  works 
s;  "A.  B.  C.  of  Diesel  Engines;"  "Diesel  Ethics;"  "Adventures  of  Don  Frr-ncisco 
asquez  de  Coronado;"  "Safe  Flying."  By  his  owtx  admission  Dr.  Goad  has  written 
thousands  of  inches  of  nev/s  stories  (for  which  nobody  ever  gets  any  credit),  but 
hich  I  sometimes  think  contain  the  finest  writing  I  shall  ever  do." 

Dr.  GrosA  is  now  engaged  on  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of  Adolph  F.  Bajidelier, 
isalia,  his  birthplp,ce,  is  near  the  Switzerland-born  Bandolier's  boyhood  home  in 
ighland,  Illinois. 
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THE  SIGNIEICANCE   07  THE.  COROFADO  CUARTO-CENTErJi:iAL 


The  current  year  marks   the  400th  anniversary/  of   the  first  extensive 
exploration  of   the   interior  of   the  Southwestern  United  States  "by  memlDers 
of  the  Y/hite   race  —  the   coming  into   the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores.      That  epoch-making  event   is  "being  celebrated  —  Hay  1   to 
September  15 — by  the  Corcnado  Cuarto-Oentennial.      1940  also  ushers   in 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Adolph  Sandelior,   pioneer   ethnologist, 
for  v;hom  Bandelier  National  Monument,   Now  Mexico,    is   named. 

Secretary  of  the   Interior  Harold  L.    Ickes,    as   a  member  of   the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,    created  by  Congress,   has   authorized 
the  National  Park  Service   to   interpret   the  significance   of  the  Coronado 
Guar to-Centennial,    and  the   importance  of  Bandelier' s   research,    by  means 
of  a  series   of  monthly  syndicated  articles  prepared  by   eminent  scholars. 
During  the  Coronado   Cuarto-Centennial,   pageants,    fiestas,    and  Indian  cer- 
emonials will   dramatize   the   great  moments   in  the  Southwest' s   destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest   is  unique.     Here,    still  discernible,    are   traces 
of   the   three   distinct  cultures   superimposed  upon  the   ancient  patterns   of 
the  aboriginal   Indians.      Spain,   Mexico,    and  the  Anglo   stocks  of  the  United 
States   successively  have   invaded  this   spectacularly  beautiful  land.     Each 
has    impressed  its   stamp.      Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pueblo   Indians.     Like  living  linics  with  pre-Columbian  America, 
these   descendants   of   the  prehistoric  Cliff  dwellers   continue   into  this 
machine-age,    rites,    customs,    art-forms   that  olsev.here   disappeared  ccntiiries 
ago.      Through  its  policies   of  conservation  and  protection,    the  National 
Park  Service   is  preserving  for  tiostcrity  the  Southwest' s   incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,    Spanish  Missions,    storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,    scenic  v/onderlands .      The   spell   of    'those  who  have  van- 
ished"  and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors   to   the 
Southv/est   through  the  programs  and  literature  of   the  Coronado  Cuartc- 
Centennial. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.  BAimELIER.    SCHOLAR  OF  THE  ISSAS,   AND 

Iffi-DISCOVEEEH  OF  AvEHICA  A1:D  THE  AiGRICAl-T  lOIAlJ. 

"by  Lr.   Edg^r  F.   Goad,   University  of  Nev?  Mexico 

Fart  !_• 
A  Young  S tudent  Chooses  Ethnolog;/-  for  h_is  Vocation. 

In  1873  there   came   to   the  door  of  a  wealthy  retired  attorney   in  Rochester, 
Mevr  York,   a  sturdily  built,    rather  pale   faced  man  of  thirty-three.     He  had  a 
'high  forehead,    a  shock  of  "black  hair,    and  his   face  r/as   the   face  of  a  scholar, 
not  a  man  of  action.      This  was  Adolph  Bandelier,    an  ohscure   Illinois  history 
s  tude  nt .  ' 

The   man  who  greeted  him  was  Lewis  H.   Morgan,    retired  as   a  wealthy  man 
sseveral  years  "before   to    devote  his    time  and  fortune   to   the   study  of  mankind. 
.Morgan  had  from  early  youth  "been  interested  in  the  American  Indian.     He  had 
made   the  first  scientific  and  detailed  study  of  the  system  of  government  and 
social   organization  of  an  American  Indian  trihe;   had  oecome   an  adopted  Iroquois. 

Bandelier  had  read  Morgan's  "book  Tlie  League  of   the  Iroqiiois,    ai-.d  written 
lasking  permission  to  call  and  talk  ahout  Indian  life  with  hin.      For  a  long  time 
the  young  Illinois   scholar  had  "been  studyir^   the  historical   records   of   discovery 
and  colonization  in  the  Americas.     He  had  some    interesting  ideas   regarding  the 
proper   interpretations   of  the  records   of   the   early  Spanish  conquistadores.      These 
views  were   the   subject   of  his   conversation  with  Morgan. 

Tliere  is   a  strange  paradox  in  the  records  of  the  17th  and  l£th  century 
American  settlers   regarding  the  Indians.      To   the   frontiersman  the   Indian  was   a 
savage,    ready  to  pounce  on  any  careless   settler,    burn  his   home,    carry  off  his 
Loved  ones  and  scalp   their   defenders,    in  short,    a  "varmint". 
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To  the  romantic  writers  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  the  Indian  was 
1  child  of  nature,  a  dweller  in  the  eternal  forests,  a  roamer  of  vast  plains,  a 
■lotle  savage.  Of  course,  the  writers  seldom  saw  an  Indian,  and  a  frontiersman 
seldom  saw  one  without  shooting. 

The  romantic  pictures  of  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  James  Fenimore  Cooler,  and  the 
ilmost  as  romp-ntic  Conquest  of  Mexico  ,  "by  W.  H.  Prescott  had  been  read,  and  he- 
..ieved,  hy  most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1880.   The  errors  of  the 
;arly  Spanish  explorers  and  others  regarding  the  natives  of  the  New  World  had 
iome  to  he  accepted  as  first  hand  and  accurate  observations.   In  short,  it  was  a 
lomed^'-  of  errors  beginning  with  the  greatest  of  all  errors,  naming  the  American 
ace  "Indian". 

The  two  men  talking  in  the  plush-lined  Victorian  parlor  in  Rochester,  Nev/ 
■•'ork,  in  1873  were  destined  to  begin  replacing  three  centuries  of  romantic  specu- 
z.ation  v;ith  sober  scientific  tru.th.  Morgan  was  a  social  scientist,  the  father  of 
american  ethnology,  a  student  of  the  customs  of  man,  a  pioneer  sociologist.  Sand- 
''lier  had  hoped  to  become  a  historian. 

Morgan  v;as  even  then  preparing  his  second  great  book,  Ancient  Society,  sub- 
'  itled.  Researches  in  the  Lines  of  E^iman  Progress.   In  writing  this  book  he  gath- 
<  red  information  from  scientists  throughout  the  world  on  primitive  man  and  his 
(u-^toms.  He  compared  their  reports  v/ith  what  he  already  knew  about  the  AmericaJi 
1 atives. 

In  Morgan' 5  stud;y-  of  the  organization  of  the  Ironuois  tribe,  ho  had  discovered 
Ihat  their  social  system  and  mode  of  government  did  not  fit  any  of  the  earlier  de- 

! 

(Jcriptions.  The  Indian  society  did  not  conform  to  any  knovm  European  pattern  of 
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kings,  nolDles,  or  repul^lics.   It  was  purely  American,  democratic  to  a  degree, 
and  comnunal  in  essence.  He  thought  this  might  he  the  pattern  of  all  primitive 
peoples. 

Morgan  had  not  talked  to  Bandelier  long  until  he  saw  in  this  pjnateur  history 
!student  a,  man  who  could  help  him  estahlish  his  theories  from  historical  facts. 
Bandelier,  Morgan  found,  possessed  sn  intimate  knov/ledge  of  the  Spanish  chroni- 
::les,  and  enough  freedom  of  intellect  to  make  him  a  valuahle  ally  in  prox^ing  the 
ssential  similarity  hetv/een  the  social  systems,  of  Mexican  and  Central  American 
[ndians  and  those  of  Mew  York  which  Morgan  knew.  Morgan  needed  to  prove  wrong 
;he  early  impressions  of  Spanish  chroniclers,  which  had  made  of  Montezuma  an  em- 
peror and  of  the  Aztecs  a  medieval  people. 

The  community  of  interests  hetween  the  "Father  of  American  Ethnology",  Morgan, 
and  the  historian,  Bandelier,  soon  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  v;as  to  continue 
antil  Morgan' s  death  in  1881.   Bandelier  adopted  the  Rochester  scientist  as  his 
intellectual  godfather,  and  Morgan  came  to  lean  on  the  younger  man  for  support 
in   the  fierce  historical  and  scientific  controversies  whicn  stormed  about  him  and 
lis  theories.  Bandolier's  background  and  training  made  him  a  v;illing  disciple  of 
iihe  aging  sociologist. 

Bandelier  v;as  born  in  Switzerland  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  1840.   At  the 
Ige  of  eight,  he,  his  mother,  and  an  older  brother  had  come  to  the  United  States. 
lis  father  had  precede;^  them  in  1847.  The  family  settled  in  a  Swiss-American 
colony  of  Highland,  Illinois. 

The  elder  Bandelier  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  a  student  of  the  law,  with 
'strong  leanings  toward  science  and  a  mastery  of  several  languages.  There  were 
j3n  the  little  Illinois  settlement  many  men  of  considerable  education,  forced, 
t  tiro  ugh  political  exigencies,  to  flee  their  native  Switzerland. 
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From  these  men,  and  particularly  from  his  father,   for  his  mother  died  in 
1855,    the  boy  Bandelier  obtained  a   rather  sketchy   training  in  science  and  a 
wide  knowledge   of  lang-uages.      He  attended   the  public   school,   which  was   estab- 
lished in   the   clearings   of   "New  Helvetia",   as    the  Illinois   settlement  was   first 
called,  almost  as   soon  as   the  village  was   organized.     At  an   early  age   the  Swiss 
!"boy  could   read,   write,   and   speak  German,   French,   English,  and  Spanish.      He  liad 
a  gift  for  tongues,   which  enabled  him  to  master  even  difficult  Indian  languages 
in  a  few  v;eeks,  and  a  prodigious  memory. 

V/hen  Bandelier  returned   to  Highland  after  meeting  Morgan,    his   future   course 
in  American  anthropological  science  v;as   set.     Already  familiar  with  the  Spanish- 
•American  historical  literature,    he   set  out   to   become,   and  did  become,    the  great- 
est authority  of  his    time   on  the  Spanish  chronicles   of  America  of   the   16th  and 
:17th  century.      He   read  and   reread,    in  the   original,    Herrerra's  history   (four 
if olio  volumes)    four  times;    Gomora,   three   times;    Ovieda  and  others  as   thoroughly. 
"And  still  I   do  not   kaov/   them",   he  complained   to  Morgan  in  a  letter. 
Morgan  v.-as  as   fortunate  in  his  disciple  as  Bandelier  in  his  master. 
Bandelier  had   the  knowledge   of  historical  background  necessary   to  back  Morgan's 
theories   on   the   status   of  America's   social   scheme   of   things   before  1492.      In 
turn  Morgan   secured  for  Bandelier  an  audience,   books,    opportunity   for  stuc'y, 
which  the   Illinois   scholar  desired  above  all  else,   and  finally  financial   support 
for  field  investigations, 

Bandelier' s   father  was  a  partner  in   the  I^hiner  bank  of  Highland,   at   that 
time  one  of   the  largest   financial   institutions    in  Southern   Illinois.     Adolph  F. , 
the  son,    had  a  position   in   the  bank.      But   the  younger  Bandelier  had  no  love  for 
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"business.   He  worked  at  it  only   to  obtain  a  living  for  himself  and  his  wife.   He 
had  married  Josephine,  da-ughter  of  Mawrice  Huegy,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
5yhiner  hank,  in  1862.   His  sole  "business  amhition  ^^j&s   to  secure  sufficient  for- 
tune so  tliat,  like  Morgan,  he  could  dei'ote  all  his  time  to  his  beloved  study. 

Bandelier  Jr.  vjas,  at  the  time  he  met  Morgan,  operating  the  Confidence  Coal 
Mine  near  Plighland,  the  first  Illinois  coal  mine  along  the  Vandalia,  afterv;ard 
the  Pennsylvania,  railroad.   But  he  hp-d  little  joy  in  business. 

After  a  long  day  at  the  office  of  the  mine,  3andelier  v:ould  hurry  home  to 
spread  thirty  or  forty  books  in  Spanish,  French,  and  English  on  his  bed.   He 
would  search  and  m^rk  and  translate,  here  a  passage  and  there  a  line,  building 
bit  by  bit  the  evidence  to  support  his,  end  Morgan's  views  of  the  social  govem- 
;ment  and  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.   Out  of  this  stud^^  came 
^Bandelier's  first  published  works,  "On  t"ne  Art  of  V.'ar"  ,  "On  the  Mode  of  C-oveni- 
iment" ,  and  "On  the  System  of  land  Tenure"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

ITight  after  night,  through  the  hot  sujnmer  twilights,  and  the  long  dark  win- 
ter evenings  Ba-ndelier  worked,  often  until  after  midnight,  over  obscure  and 
ancient  Spanisli  documents  and  chronicles  of  early  Spanish  historians  and  explorers. 
Thus  he  built  the  first  true  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
people. 

In  the  face  of  recognized  American  historians,  and  some  of  the  foremost 
students  of  anthropology,  Bandelier  erected  an  edifice  of  scientific,  historical 
fact  v/hich  changed  the  v;hole  attitude  of  American  scholars  and  histori-ns  to- 
ward the  Indian. 
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Even  as  Bandelier  vrrote  his  papers  "by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  in  the 
jdroom  of  his  brick  residence,  Just  across  from  the  Pyhiner  bank  in  Highland, 
le  American  Antiquarian  Society,  old,  conservative,  and  wrong,  was  listening 
'lemnly  to  the  great  Trench  geographer,  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  attempting  to 
•ove  the  Maya  of  Yucatan  to  be  the  Carians,  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historian, 
^rodotus  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Le  Plongeon  even  told  these  leaders  of  American  anthropological  science 
at  the  Mayan  language  contained  v/ords  of  undoubted  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  origin. 
d  they  did  not  laugh,  then. 

Tnien  Bandelier' s  first  v;orks  were  published,  1877-79,  it  can  be  imagined 
th  what  hoots  of  derision  the  antiquarians  received  his  statements.   There 
:re  no  emperors,  no  kings,  no  nobles  in  Mexico  when  Cortoz  marched  to  capture 
ntezuna,  Bandelier  insisted.  The  Mexicans,  he  proved  by  the  writings  of  the 
n  of  Cortez'  expedition  itself,  had  a  governmental,  military,  and  social 
ganization  purely  Indian  —  unlike  anything  ever  seen  or  heard  of  by  Europeans, 
ere  was  no  difference,  Bandelier  m.aintainod,  except  in  detail,  betv/een  the 
verriment  of  the  Maya,  the  Aztec,  and  the  Incas,  and  that  of  the  Iroquois,  the 
hican  or  the  Apache.  All  Indians,  he  said,  were  in  the  simple,  commuaaal  state 

clans  and  tribal  government,  and  Montezuma  was  but  a  war-chief,  like  any  war 
ief  of  the  plains  tribes. 

Bandelier  and  Morgan  did  not  deny  tliat  many  of  the  buildings  and  art  of  the 
iians  of  Southwestern  America,   Mexico,  and  Peru  were  marvelous.  They  merely 
3.ined  these  were  designed  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  Indian  society. 
3y  were  not  related  in  any  way  to  European  medieval  art  or  architecture.  Houses, 
lices  of  worship,  storerooms  were  built  of  the  material  at  hand.  There  was  no 
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sential  difference  "between  the  long  wooden  houses  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  stone 
Btlos  whose  extensive  ruins  existed  in  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico.  A  council 
ar.her  was  a  council  chamher,  whether  it  v/as  called  a  kiva  or  a  tenple,  Bandelier 
Id  in  effect. 

The  strain  of  carrying  on  sii^ultaneously  a  "business  and  intensive  research 
Mexican  history  finally  proved  too  much  for  Bandelier.  Already  iDecoirdng 
nous  in  scientific  circles  for  his  monographs,  puhlished,  under  the  urging  of 
Tgan,  Dy  Harvard  University,  his  health  hegan  to  fail. 

In  January,  18 BO,  Dr.  Putnam  of  Harvard,  who  had  charge  of  the  publications 
Bandelier' s  papers  for  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  v/rote  that  the 
istitixte  could  not  publish  his  latest  work.   The  real  reason  was  lack  of  funds, 
t  Bandelier  thought  it  was  because  of  the  lengthy  notes  with  which  he  bolstered 
3  every  statement  of  fact  from  the  original  Spanish  sources.  Pu.tnam  had  told 
n  that  he  might  possibly  be  believed  without  such  lengthy  notes. 

Bandelier  wrote  to  Morgan: 

This  is  a  very,  severe  blow.  Neither  will  I  change  my  style  of 
writing  on  scientific  topics.   If  Mr.  Putnam  will  only  reflect  on 
the  exceptional  position  which  I  v/as  compelled  to  assume,  appearing 
before  the  public  as  a  complete  freshman,  with  no  reputation,  no 
claim  for  trust  and  belief,  he  would  easily  understand  how  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  it.  .  .  Had  I  not  piled  up  such  an  amount  of  glaring 
evidence,  so  as  to  quench  and  stifle  all  opposition  at  the  very 
start,  Mr.  Putnam  v:ould  have  experienced  very  lively  times  wifn  the 
opposite  side.  .  , 

In  the  next  letter  to  Morgan  he  added,  "Wo  are  on  the  eve  of  a  groat  advance 

ethnology".  He  pleaded  that  they  go  on.  Scientists  are  human  and  they  do  not 

cc  to  be  told  that  their  pet  theories  are  wrong.  The  storm  of  criticism  raised 
his  revolutionary  theories,  Bandelier  now  thought,  had  led  to  refusal  of  Har- 

rd  to  publish  any  more  of  his  papers. 
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Then  the  "blow  fell.  A  letter  written  "by  Bandolier's  niece,  Elise,  to  Mr. 

•'gan,  early  in  1880  said, 

Uncle  is  sick.   The  physicians  say  it  is  a  nervous  prostration. 
He  must  leave  "business  and  Highland  for  at  least  a  year,  preferably 
a  year  in  tho  open. 

But  Eandelier' s  eastern  friends  had  not  a"bandoned  him  as  he  thought.  Almost 

lediately,  Morgan  v/rote  offering,  on  behalf  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  to 

loy  him  in  a  field  investigation  of  Indians  in  the  Southwest.   The  plans  were 

study  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  then  extension  of  the  investigation  into 

ico  and  Central  America. 

At  last  Bandelier  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Indians,  with  \\rhom 

had  become  familiar  only  from  books,  at  first  hand.   For  five  years  he  had  been 

'ting- about  Indians,  though  he  had  never  seen  one  except  v/ith  some  wandering 

Icine  show.  He  v/as  delighted.  His  niece  v/rote  Morgan: 

He  thankfully  accepted  your  offer.   Our  physician.  Papa  (the 
elder  Bandelier) ,  aunt  (Bandelier' s  wife) ,  they  all  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  tho  very  best  thing  for  him.  .  .  The  sooner  the 
better. 

All  the  Highland  student  asked  was  'iiis  expenses.   Arrangements  were  completed. 

ijdelier,  recovered  in  health  with  the  prospect  of  escape  from  hated  business 

IJDS,  v/ent  East  to  receive  his  final  instructions.   He  called  at  Harvard,  o,nd, 

:ourse,  on  Morgan,  and  left  for  the  West. 

Bandolier's  imaginings  of  the  V.'est  of  that  day,  the  West  of  Billy  the  Kid, 

ile  v/ars,  and  Apache  uprisings,  are  ajnusing.   Should  he  take  firearms?  He 

3  Morgan.   It  might  be  safer  for  all  concerned  if  he  did  not.  He  once  shot  a 

iirrel,  he  says,  but  investigation  showed  it  had  really  died  of  "congestion  of 

2  lungs" . 
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In  August,  1880,  the  historian,  turned  archaeologist,  arrived  at  Pecos,  east 
r  Santa  Fe.  He  was  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  ruins  there.   There  is  a 
)te  of  triumph  in  the  letter  he  wrote  Morgan  at  the  end  of  his  fortnight  of 
:udy  of  the  Pecos  ruins.   "I  am  dirty,  ragged,  sunhurnt ,  hut  of  hest  cheer.  My 
.ife  work  has  at  last  "begun." 

Like  the  true  scientist,  Bandelier  did  not  confine  his  ohservations  in  ITew 
3xico  to  the  ruins  he  came  to  examine.   He  noted  the  everyday  life  of  the  In- 
:.ans,  and  compared  this  to  the  things  he  had  read  in  the  chronicles  of  the  early 
)8nish  v/riters.   He  noted  the  prodigal  waste  of  natural  resources  in  the  young 
jst . 

"The  railroads  take  the  young  and  "best  tirahor,"  he  writes  to  Morgan,  who  v/as 
raemher  of  a  committee  for  the  preservation  of  timher.   "If  there  is  no  end  to 
lis,  wha.t  little  vegetation  is  left  may  he  destroyed  through  the  aridity  result- 
ig  from  this  indiscriminate  and  wanton  destruction  of  trees." 

After  finishing  his  investigation  of  the  ruins  at  Pecos,  the  anthropologist 
:Lrned  to  the  living  Indians  of  the  area.   He  installed  himself  at  Santo  Domingo 
teblo  to  study  the  everyday  life,  social  orga.nization,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
:.eres  Indians.  But  he  found  that  the  Indians  could  oe  quite  inhospitaole  to  a 
ite  stranger  v/ho  sought  to  pry  into  their  secrets. 

Writing  to  Morgan  from  Cochiti  on  Octoher  22,  1880,  he  says: 

At  Santo  Domingo  I  could  not  stay  any  longer,  I  quarreled  with 
the  council  of  the  tribe,  after  they  lied  to  me  three  times,  and  fin- 
ally kicked  the  governor  (of  the  pueblo)  out  of  my  room.  This  manner 
of  protesting  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  the  next  morning  carne  a  decla- 
ration of  v/ar  in  the  shape  of  a  refusal  to  give  me  anything  more  to 
eat.  To  this  I  replied  simply  by  staying  and  supporting  myself  on 
watermelons,  until  the  things  became  obsolete  a.nd,  unable  to  achieve 
anything  more,  I  moved  to  this  Pjeblo  of  Cochiti.* 
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Bandelier  had  learned  a  lesson  at  Santo  Domingo.  He  profited  "by  it  and  got 
long  very  v/ell  \^^.th  the  Indians  at  Cochiti,   He  grew  to  love  these  people,  and 
hey  him.  After  about  six  weeks  in  the  puehlo  he  writes »  "For  the  rest  I  am 
ell,  veiy  happy,  living,  eating,  sleeping,  talking  v;ith  the  Inlians,  and  expect- 
ig  to  hecom.e  an  adoptive  Indian  "before  long." 

In  a  letter  to  Morgan,  written  later,  he  adds,  "I  have  now  lived  three  months 
Lth  th^  Indians,  sleeping  in  their  houses,  eating  none  "but  their  food  .  •  •  You 
ive  no  idea  hov;  much  I  am  becoming  attached  to  these  Indians." 

The  difficulty  at  Santo  Domingo  was  soon  forgotten.   Bandelier  was  over- 
lelmed  by  invitations  to  visit  other  pueblos.   Characteristically  uncompromis- 
ig  in  his  scientific  battles,  Bandelier  nevertheless,  liked  people.   Even  in  his 
.vn  field,  v;here  he  sometimes  said  bitter  things  in  the  heat  of  scientific  con- 
:?oversy,  he  could  not  help  liking  his  opponents  when  he  met  them  face  to  face. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Southern  Illinois  immigrant  and  business  man  entered 
:ito  a  new  career,  a  career  which  was  to  occupy  thirty-'four  years  of  his  life 
'"ter  1880.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1914  still  pursuing  his  quest  for  truth  aboixt 
le  Indian.   His  studies  were  to  carry  him  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
.d  to  Spain;  and  everywhere  he  made  friends. 

Bandelier  did  not  say  that  the  "proper  study  of  mankind  is  man",  but. he  lived 
le  truism.  More  than  anyone  of  his  time,  Bandelier  understood  that  if  the  cus- 
ms,  the  social  organizations,  and  the  psychology  of  a  race  were  to  be  learned, 
.ey  would  be  learned  only  after  one  knew  and  liked  men. 
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Bandelier,  once  he  knew  a  iran  or  a  people,  regardless  of  race  or  station  in 
ife,  loved  them.  And  so  Bandelier  came  to  love  the  Indians  of  the  Southv;est» 
ar,  "better  perhaps  than  any  man  of  his  day,  he  laiew  the  intelligent,  gentle  peo- 
le  of  the  Puehlos* 

To  Be  Continued 


In  his  ?inal  Report  of  his  investigations  in  ITew  Mexico,  Sandelier  says  of  his 
ifficulty  at  Santo  Domingo,  tliat  it  was,  "one  of  those  errors  which  the  novice 
n  ethnology  is  liahle  to  make  and  which  I  committed  at  the  very  outset." 


(Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  Follows) 
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\iST3phical   Sketch.     *  # 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Goad,  of  the  Universitv  of  New  Mexico,  "believes  that  "Nine  lines 
the  maxim-am  any  man  should  allow  himself  in  the  way  of  an  autohiography,   "Into 
is  than  this  maximtun  he  compresses  the  highlights  of  his  career. 

"1897-Born,  Coles  County,  Illinois:   1918-19~Second  Lieutenant,  Field  Artil- 
•y,  United  States  Army  (which  saw  service  in  France);  1933-A.  3.,  University  of 
Lthern  California;  1934-A.  M. ,  University  of  Southern  California;  1933-37  Teach- 
:  Fellow  in  History,  University  of  Southern  California;  Teacher,  Los  Angeles  City 
;h  School  District;"  (This  period  interspersed  "by  a  variety  of  other  employments); 
137-Director  of  Puhlic  Relations  and  Instructor  in  Journalism,  University  of 
•  Mexico. " 

From  these  stark  facts,  however,  emerges  a  versatile  and  interesting  career, 
a  lad,  Sdgar  F.  Goad  was  privileged  to  th^t  individual  attention  from  teachers 
were  of  the  same  hackground  and  community  that  disting-uished  the  "little  red 
-oolhouse"  of  raral  America.   To  their  character  and  successful  pedagogics  he 
'3  trioute  tl^us:- 

"***  Our  teachers  lived  in  our  world.   ***  They  had  "been  in  the  homes 
of  their  pupils  and  their  laiowledge  of  thorn  wa.s  more  complete,  more  inti- 
mate, than  the  "best  case  history  of  the  most  conscientious  student  of  so- 
ciology.  Theirs  was  not  the  knowledge  of  a  way  of  life:   it  was  Icnov/ledge 
of  life  itself.   ***  They  taught  us  life,  for  they  knew  life— our  life." 

From  this  rural  setting  the  young  man  was  troJisplaated  to  an  industrial 
■y,  there  to  attend  a.   large  school  which  was  "as  "bev/ildering  as  the  factory*** 
h  its  shining  rolls,  hissing  pipes  and  growling  gears." 

"There  v/as  I,"  he  interpolates,  "Living  in  a  factory  hand's  world,  an 
astronomical  distance  outside  the  orhit  of  the  teacher  understanding.  *** 
They  knew  their  su'b elects  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  them, 
hut  they  never  1-mew  me.   ***  So  I  did  v;hat  others  are  doing,  what  others 
must  do."  He  sums  up  his  school  experiences,   "Sy  trial  and  error  I 
found  a  sort  of  adjustment  to  a  life  where  lack  of  adjustment  means  the 
"blacloiess  of  despair,  and  even  death;  found  how  to  hold  a  joo  "by  heing 
fired  often  enough.***" 

It  v/as  largely  through  these  industrial  experiences  that  responsihle  jo'bs  out- 
.e  of  the  field  of  formal  education  came  to  Goad.   Later  they  hrought  .harvests  in 
output  of  hooks  on  such  occupations.   Dr.  Goad  has  worked  as  steam  firei..an,  engi- 
'.r,  marine  engineer,  and  nev/spaper  man.   The  library  of  Congress  lists  his  works 

"A.  3.  G.  of  Diesel  Engines;"  "Diesel  Ethics;"  "Adventures  of  Don   Francisco 
quez  de  Coronado;"  "Safe  Flying."  3y  his  ov;n  admission  Dr.  Goad  has  written 
Lousands  of  inches  of  nev/s  stories  (for  v.'hich  nohody  ever  gets  any  credit),  "but 
•ch  I  sometimes  think  contain  the  finest  writing  I  shall  ever  do." 

Dr.  Goad  is  now  engaged  on  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of  Adolph  F.  Bandelier. 
■alia,  his  birthplace,  is  near  the  Switzerland-horn  Bandolier's  boyhood  home  in 
;hland,  Illinois. 
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THE  SIC-NIFICAi^ICE  OE  THE  CORONADO  CUARTO- CENTENNIAL 


The  ciurrent  year  marks  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  extensive 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Southv/estern  United  States  by  members 
ot   the  white  race  —  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Gon- 
quistadores.   That  epoch-making  event  is  being  celebrated  by  the  Coronado 
Guarto-Centennial.   Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  also  ushers  in  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Adolph  Bandelier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  is  named. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission^  created  by  the  Congress,  has  au- 
thorized the  National  Park  Service  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  and  the  importance  of  Bandelier 's  research, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  monthly  articles  prepared  by  eminent  scholars. 
During  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  cer- 
emonials will  dramatize  the  great  moments  in  the  Southwest 's  destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest  is  unique.   Here,  still  discernible,  are  traces 
of  the  three  distinct  cultures  superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians,   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United 
States  successively  have  invaded  this  spectacularly  beautiful  land.  Each 
has  impressed  its  stamp.   Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,   Like  living  links  with  pre-Col\iaabian  America, 
these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  continue  into  this 
machine-age,  rites,  customs,  art-forms  thpt  elsewnere  disappeared  centuries 
ago.   Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protection,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest' s  incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,  Spanish  missions,  storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have  van- 
ished" and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the 
Southwest  through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto- 
Oentennial, 
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ARTICLE  IX.   BAKDELIER,  SCHOLaR  OF  THE  KiESAS,  AM) 
PJl-DISGOVERER  OF  AiM^RICA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

by  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Goad,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Part  n. 

Some  New  Concepts  o£  the  Social  Organization  of  the  Aborigines. 

The  sun-bronzed  Adolph  Bandelier  who  returned  to  Highland,  111.,  from  New 
cico  in  December  1880  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  man  who  went  Vifest  after  a 
sakdown  due  to  overwork  in  the  summer  of  that  same  year,   V/hile  he  had  been  sent 
3t  specifically  to  explore  and  report  on  the  ruins  of  Pecos,  Bandelier  completed 
it;  v;ork  in  a  couple  of  weeks.   He  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  living  the  life  of 

Indian  at  Gochiti  Pueblo, 

His  own  plans,  as  disclosed  in  letters  to  his  friend  Morgan,  were  consider- 
Ly  broader  than  the  mere  measurement  and  investigation  of  ruins  for  the  Archaeo- 
;ical  Institvite  v;hich  had  sent  him.   Always  interested  in  the  problem  of  man  him- 
Lf,  Bandelier  wanted  not  only  to  make  thorough  studies  of  the  ruins  of  the  South- 
3t,  but  also  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  living  native  races. 

Having  mastered  the  anthropology  of  the  Southwestern  American  plateau,  he 
inned  to  continue  his  study  in  Northern  Mexico,   He  hoped  to  trace  possible  con- 
ations between  the  pueblo  people  and  the  Indians  of  Central  Mexico,  the  Aztecs 
i.  Toltecs.   He  proposed  to  journey  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Indian  guides, 

Mexico  City  by  vray  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre,   This  plan  he  was 
rev   to  carry  out,* 


*The  planned  exploration  was  finally  made  in  1906  by  Dr.  Edgar  Lee  Hewett, 
''  director  of  the  Museum  of  Nev/  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe. 
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Bandelier  did  go  to  Mexico  at  once.  Before  he  was  ready  to  return  to  New 

;ico,  he  was  called  to  New  York.   There  he  was  told  that  plans  had  heen  completed 

him  to  Join  the  Lorrillard  expedition  under  M.  de  Charney,  a  French  explorer. 

was  to  go  with  the  expedition  as  an  archaeologist  to  study  ruins  in  Mexico  and 

atan. 

His  arrival  in  Mexico  was  filled  with  "bitter  disappointment.  Memhers  of  the 

Charney  expedition  had  contracted  yellow  fever.  The  leader  had  decided  to  ahan- 

the  expedition  and  return  to  France.  Bandelier  at  once  determined  to  stay  and 

e  such  studies  as  were  possible  alone. 

Throxigh  the  summer  of  1881v  Bandelier,  often  sick  and  sometimes  half  "blind, 

ed  among  the  Indians  of  central  and  southern  Mexico.   The  scientific  results  of 

s  study  he  incorporated  in  his  first  full  sized  book.  An  Archaeological  Tour  of 

ico,  probably  the  first  truly  scientific  study  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Aztec 

Toltec  tribes. 

What  Bandelier  saw  impressed  him  with  the  long  and  difficult  task  confronting 

scientist  attempting  to  unravel  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Mexico.  Of  the  ruins 

'Mitla  he  wrote  to  his  people  at  Highland: 

A  stillness  as  of  the  grave  rules  in  the  courtyard  which  incloses 
the  short  narrow  halls.  Not  a  bird  sings.   No  cricket  chirps  in  the 
ruins  of  Mitla.  Lizards  rustle  over  the  stones.   On  the  walls  sit  the 
carrion  vultures  and  watch  the  body  of  the  intruder  with  a  cold,  in- 
quiring look. 

In  the  broad  gates  horror  really  dwells,  while  the  narrow  pas- 
sages resound  like  a  dull  roar  out  of  the  depths.   In  whatever  direc- 
tion the  eye  may  turn,  it  is  encountered  by  simple  geometric  figures, 
which  reveal  the  striving  for  symmetric  harmony. 

This  is  all  so  completely  different  than  I  had  thought  it  would 
be.  Not  larger,  or  more  imposing,  but  purer,  more  noble  than  can  be 
imagined.   Here  lay  questions  which  could  not  be  answered,  either  by 
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thoughtlessly  groping  among  the  errors  of  the  past  three  centuries, 
not  "by  fantastic  interpretation  influenced  hy  oriental  dreams,  even 
less  by  an  exclusive  holding  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  tov/ard 
the  north.* 

Thus  confronted  "by  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  natives  of  America,  Bandelier, 

true  scientist,  admits  that  previously  held  theories  were  too  simple  to  account 

or  the  facts  which  confronted  him.   He  retixrned  to  the  United  States  determined  to 

jntinue  his  study  until  he  should  know  the  truth  ahout  the  American  Indian. 

In  the  spring  of  1382,  Bandelier  again  took  up  this  task  in  New  Mexico.   For 

sn  jears  he  left  no  clue  uninvestigated,  passed  "by  no  hit  of  evidence,  questioned 

/ery  previous  conclusion  regarding  the  Indian.   It  was  not  easy. 

From  March  to  Decemher  of  1882,  he  rode  and  walked  from  Santa  Fe  to  Acoma,  from 

-5C0S  to  Isleta,  from  Q,uaray  to  the  area  now  named  in  his  honor,  Bandelier  National 

:)nument.   Gochiti,  Laguna,  Acomita,  Ceholleta,  Ventana,  Taos  and  the  Rito  de  los 

r'ijoles  saw  him,  meter  stick  in  hand  and  heavj^  camera  on  his  hack,  questioning, 

jcording,  measuring.  He  watched  the  Indians  dance  while  drums  roared,  and  hot 

);:ight  plazas  leaped  to  the  rhythm  of  tribal  chants.   He  sat  for  hours  in  the  cold 

i:id  dark  of  kivas  listening  to  the  ancient  prayers,  trying  to  understand.   He 

..imbed  the  snov/y  heights  of  the  Manzanos  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristos  in  winter.   He 

'[>de  the  muddy  banks  of  New  Mexico  streams  when  the  snov/  melted  in  the  spring,  and 

Lced  the  dusty  winds  of  the  mesas  in  summer.  At  night  over  lonely  campfires  or  in 

le  rude  shelters  of  sheepherders  he  wrote  his  cramped  journal,  noting  the  facts  he 

und  so  that  his  memory  would  not  trick  him.** 


*  Translated  from  the  German  in  Die  Highland  Union  of  September  2,  1881. 

**  Bandelier'  s  notes  make  up  several  thick  voliimes  of  manuscript  now  deposited 
the  Museum  of  New  Mexico % 
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In  the  winter  of  1882-83,  Bandelier  made  a  journey  which  nearly  proved  his  last 
iveling  on  foot  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Aho,  Gran  Q,uivira, 
L  ^uaray,  the  "cities  that  died  of  fear"  in  the  Southern  Manzanos.   He  was  caught 
a  tlizzard  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  with  two  sheepherders.  Bande- 
ir  escaped  to  Isleta  more  dead  than  alive.   His  two  companions,  who  refused  to  at- 
ipt  the  desperate  journey  into  the  valleys,  were  found  frozen  "beside  their  crude 
ip. 

Disregarding  warnings  of  friends,  for  G-eronimo  was  on  the  loose,  Bandelier 
.rneyed  vmarmed  and  alone  from  Zuni  directly  across  the  Apache  reservation  to 
be,  Arizona,  in  the  s\immer  of  1883.   This  time  he  was  mounted.  After  exploring 
1  Salt  River  valley  ruins  he  proposed  penetrating  into  Northern  Mexico.   The 
:mianding  officer  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  refused  him  permission  to  cross  the 
•der.   This  was  in  early  1884  and  Geronimo  and  his  band  were  in  the  mountains  of 
•thern  Sonora  defying  the  combined  efforts  of  the  American  and  Mexican  troops  to 
and  them  up. 

Unarmed,  Bandelier  left  the  Fort  traveling  toward  Tucson.   As  soon  as  he  was 
.  of  sight  of  the  soldiers,  however,  the  scientist  turned  southwest  and  crossed 
!  border  at  ITaco.   He  penetrated  three  h\indred  miles  into  l^orthern  Sonora,  crossed 
i!  mountains  to  Casas  Grandes  in  Chihuahua,  and  returned  to  Deming  safely  after 
■'ing  explored  a  region  still  largely  untraveled  and  surveying  several  pre-historic 
ns.   He  did  not  see  a  single  unfriendly  Indian. 

This  period  from  1880  to  1885  was  vindoubtedly  the  happiest  in  Bandelier' s  life, 
was  adding  to  his  already  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  the  Spanish  Conquist^^- 
•es  had  penetrated  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  And  he  was  pushing  the  histori- 

frontier  back  far  behind,  the  time  of  the  white  man's  invasion  of  this  vast 
tinent. 
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But,    in  1885,    Sandelier   returned   to  Highland   to   face   financial   ruin.      The 
lyner  bank,   now  in  almost  exclusive   control   of  his   father,    had  invested  heavily 
.  the   rich  corn  lands   of  the  American  hottoms  across    the  Mississippi    from  St. 
uis.      Much  of   the  money  for   this   investment  had  come    from  Switzerland  on  bonds 
.ich  drew  a   fixed   rate   of  interest.      Industrial  strife  and  low  farm  prices   had 
.nk  business    to  a-  low  ebb  in  the  Middle  West.      The  depression  of  1884  and  1835  had 
ought    the   bank  to    the  verge   of  ruin. 

In   the    spring  of   1885   the    scientist  had   to  drop  his  work  and  go    to  Europe  at 
e    request   of  his   father  to   seek  some   settlement  with  the  European  creditors   of 
e  bank.      Vfhen  he    returned  to  Highland  in  Ifey  of  that  year   the  bank  ws-s   closed  and 
s   father  had  left   the   country.      The   only  remaining  partner  in   the   bank  to  face 
3    irate  Swiss   settlers   with  him  vras   E^ndelier's  boyhood  friend,   Maurice   Huegy. 

The   thrifty   farmers   of  the   commijuaity  demanded  some   scapegoat.      Both  Bandelier 
1  Huegy  were  arrested  on  a   charge   of  liaving  accepted  deposits  after   they  knew  the 
:tik  to  be   insolvent.      Huegy  committed  suicide.      Bandelier  was  forced   to   face  a 
art   room  full  of  his   former  friends  and  neighbors  alone. 

Though  he  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in   the  affairs   of   the   bank,    the 
Lentist  vra,3  bound  over  to   the  grand  Jury  at   the   demand  of  his  accusers.      This 
3   the  afternoon  of   the  day  his  boyhood  friend  had  killed  himself.      Bandelier  was 
ien  in  charge  by   the   constable   for  delivery   to    the  county  jail  at  Edwardsville, 
Linois. 

As   the   officer  and   the  unfortunate  anthropologist  were  proceeding  to   the   sta- 
tion  to    take    the    train  for   the   county     seat,    they  were   surrounded  by  an  angry  crowd. 
i;rs   of   "Hang  him"   were   heard.      Two  men  appeared  with  a   rope. 
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The  men  with  the   rope  af*.erward  shamefacedly  denied  any  intent  to  harm  the 
innocent  Adolph.      They  claimed   the   rope   was   intended  to   lead  aiiay  a  bull  calf     ex- 
pected on   the   train.      But  the  effect  of  this  scene  on   the  worried  scientist  may  be 
imagined.      The   train  was  late.      Fearing  violence,    the   constable  obtained  a  carriage 
to    transport  Adolph  to   ,1ail. 

In  Edwardsville  fe.ndelier  escaped  the  disgrace  of  spending  the  night     in  jail 
through  the   courtesy  of   the   sheriff  who   took  him   to  his   hotise.      Next  morning 
friends   in  Edwardsville   secured  bail  and  loaned   the   scientist  enough  money  for  his 
return   to   Santa  Fe. 

Then  a   final  blow  fell  upon  Bandelier's  defenseless   shotilders.      The  Archaeolo- 
:^ical   Institute  at  Harvard  was   short  of  f^inds  and  decided  to  abandon  their  New 
"iexico   investigations.      With  a  wife  and   two  nieces  dependent  upon  him,   with  all   his 
:3roperty  abandoned   to   the   creditors  of   the  bank,    Bandelier  faced  actual  v;ant. 

Though  the  charges  against  him  were  dropped  soon,  he  \)bA  to  have  money.  He 
:)egan  to  write  popular  articles  and  a  novel,  T>ie_  Delight  Mgl  ?rs.  So  frantically 
!ind  continuously  did  he  v/rite    that  his   right  a.rm  bec?=)me  almost  paralyzed. 

"Everything  is  useless.      V'e  are  absolutely  doomed,"   he   wrote   in  his   jourr^l. 
■3ut  even  in   this   desperate   situation  he   kept  up  his   scientific  work.      When  his  hand 
became  useless   for  writing,    he  painted  pottery  designs,   and  visited,    sketched,   and 
measured  ruins  within  walking  distance   of  Santa   Fe. 

Work  on  his  novel  proceeded  as   rapidly  as   his  cramped  muscles  would  allov/.      He 
d  chosen     for  the   scene   of  action  of   the  book  the   lovely  canyon  of   the  Rito  de 
08   Frijoles  now  within  Bandelier  National  Monument,   named  in  his   honor  by  his 
.dopted  country.      He  had  first  visited   this  area  with  his    Indian   friends   of  Cochlti 
.n  1880. 
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Ao   it  does    the   visitor   today,    the  Rito  de   los   Frijoles   fascinated  Bandelier  in 

he    ISSCs.      Strung  alont;^  the   cliffs  of   the  narrow  canyon  for  miles  are   ruins  of   the 

Grandfathers"    of  his   friends,    the   Cochiti   people.      In  fact  lialf   the  pueblos   of   the 

pper  Rio  Grande   claim   the   former  inhabitants   of   the   Rito  and  Puye  as  ancestors. 

ly   these  ancients   left    their  lovely  location  is  a  mystery. 

It  was  natural    tiiat  Bandelier,    like    the  modern   tourist,    should   try   to   repeople 

le   Rito   in  imagination.      Once  a  visitor  has   seen   the   light  of  a   rising  moon  creep 

.ytm   the  v;hite  walls   of   the   canyon  and  penetrate    the  blackened   interior  of  its   clif 

•iverns,    glint  from   the    surface   of   its   stream  like    the   flicker  of  campfires   re- 

ghted  from   the   dust  of  centuries,    imagination   is   set  aflame. 

The  people   of  Bandelier^s  novel  are   real  people.      They  are  his  beloved  friends 

"   Cochiti,    transported   in  imagination   the    short   space   from   the  present  pueblo   to 

iieir  ancestral   canyons,   and  back\\'ard   into   former  centuries.      There  never  has  been 

better  example   of  scientific  imagining  tlian   The  Delight  Makers.      It  will   serve 

he    reader  as  an  interesting   textbook  in  New  Mexican  ethnology  even   today. 

But   the  novel  did  not   immediately  find  a  publisher.      By   the   time   it  did,    the 

DTSt   of  Bandelier' s   financial  difficulties  were   over.      Still,    in  1885  it   was   hope 

>  him,    if  not  practical   relief  of  his  most  pressing  needs. 

On  January  28,    1886  v;e   find   the   heartsick  scientist  writing  in  his   journal: 

Joe   is   sick.      So  even   the   worst   comes.      No   return  from  work, 
nothing.     A   sick  v/ife  and  no  means   to   suprort  her.      Work,   earnest 
work  and  not  a  cent.      It  is  distressing.      I  am  unwell   myself.      Un- 
fit  to  write.      Bitter  cold   .    .    . 

But   the  very  next  day  an  Eastern  magazine   sent   the   despairing  Bandelier  $10 

r  an  article.     A   few  days   later  the  Nation,    for  which  he   had  already  written  many 

"ticles,   -oaid  him  for  one.      Soon  his   old  friend,   Francis  Parknan,    the   historian, 

nt  him  $100.      The   crisis  v;as   over. 
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Shortly  after  his  novel  v/as  finished,  in  1886,  Bendelier  was  retained  by  the 
rchbishop  of  Santa  Je   to  prepare  a  history  of  the  Southwestern  missions  to  "be  sent 
0  Pox)e  Leo  Xl^II  as  a  j'ubilee  gift.  And  very  shortly  thereafter  he  was  given  a 
osition  as  historian  for  the  Hemenv/ay  Southwestern  expedition  of  Harvard  Univer- 
ity.   This  latter  position  he  continued  to  fill  from  1886  to  1890. 

Prom  his  first  published  work  in  1877  to  1892  Bendelier  published  some  fifty- 
fio   titles  on  the  Southwest  and  its  history.   Included  were  four  full  sized  scien- 
ific  and  historical  books  and  his  novel.   These  writings  were  in  French,  German, 
n.d  English.  The  novel  was  published  in  both  German  and  English. 

In  1892  Bandolier  left  New  Mexico  never  to  return.  Unable  to  secure  finan- 
Lal  backing  for  further  work  in  his  chosen  Southwest,  he  felt  forced  to  accept  an 
ffer  to  head  an  expedition  to  Peru  and  Bolivia  for  the  study  of  ancient  Inca  ruins, 
lis  e>:pedition  was  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Henrj'  Villard  of  New  York.   The  v/ork 
is  afterward  taken  ut)  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Peru  the  scientist's  first  wife,  Joser)hine  Huegy- 
indelier,  died.  About  a  year  later  he  married  Fanny  Ritter,  also  a  Swiss,  his 
jmpanion  and  co-worker  in  historical  and  anthropological  fields  for  the  rest  of 
Is  life.  After  his  death  Fanny  Ritter-Bandelier  carried  on  his  work,  until  her 
vn  death  in  1937. 

In  1903  Bandolier  returned  to  New  York  and  for  three  years  he  continued  his 
)rk  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.   In  1909  he  went  prac- 
Lcally  blind  from  a  cataract.   But  with  the  assistance  of  his  faithful  wife  he  com- 
Leted  his  largest  and,  in  many  respects,  his  finest  piece  of  work,  his  report  on 
le  islands  of  Titicaca  and  Koati  in  Bolivia. 
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Bandelier  lectured  for  a  time  at  Columbia  University,  and  in  1911  he  returned 

I  e  more  to  his  work  on  the  Southwest,  this  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 

titution  of  Washington,  D.  C.  For  many  years  he  had  wanted  to  collect  from  the 

I  hives  of  Mexico  and  Spain  all  early  documents  relating  to  the  Indians  of  New 

ico  and  the  early  Spanish  explorations  in  that  area.  With  the  assistance  of  his 

e  he  "began  this  task  in  Mexico  City,  and  in  1913,  went  to  Spain  to  continue  his 

dy.* 

In  Seville  on  March  18,  1914,  Adolph  F.   A.  Bandelier  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 

r  years.  A  sim-ole  bron're  tablet  placed  on  his  tomb  in  the  Spanish  city  by  his 

low  anthropologists  reads,  "H3RE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF  A  GREAT  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR." 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  who  knew  Bandelier  in  life,  has  written  a  sufficient 

taph.   Says  Dr.  Hodge: 

Fully  conscious  of  the  results  of  his  absolute  thoroughness  of 
work,  he  was  averse  to  notoriety;  he  cared  only  for  the  verdict  of 
the  scientific  world  —  and  even  for  that,  not  enough  to  pvirsue  it. 
He  was  essentially  modest.  Had  he  not  been,  he  would  have  been 
blazoned  throughout  the  world,  as  far  less  eminent  scholars  have  been. 
As  it  is,  his  montmient  is  his  work,  and  the  love  and  reverence  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  his  achievements. 


'♦  Three  volumes  of  the  historical  records  collected  by  Bandelier  and  his  widow 
e  post-humously  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SERIES  OF  MONTHLY  ARTICLES 
SPONSORED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

ON 
THE  SOUTmv'EST'S  HISP.AiaC-AJ'iERICAN  HISTORY. 


In  consonance  with  the  educational  extension  v/ork  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
;e,  first  initiated  in  1938  by  the  "Celebrated  Conservationists"  series,  a  two- 
3ar  program  along  similar  lines  was  launched  in  1939,   Tuis  was  designed  to  in- 
fill interest  in  the  early  history  of  the  Southwest,  and  to  promote  sympathetic 
iderstanding  between  the  United  States  and  our  Latin-American  neighbors.   Obser- 
ince  of  1940  as  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial  made  such  a  project  timely  and 
isured  Nation-wide  participation. 

Historians  and  archeologists  of  the  National  Park  Service  generously  met  the 
:3quest  to  Drepare  suitable  articles.  Other  authorities  were  solicited  for  contri- 
ations.  Among  these  was  the  internationally  celebrated  scholar,  Dr.  Herbert 
-igene  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  California, 

"Our  Own  Spanish- American  Citizens  and  the  Southwest  Which  They  Colonized" 
■IS  the  title  given  the  1939  series.   The  1940  series  is  entitled,  "The  Signifi- 
mce  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto  Centennial."  Distribution  is  chiefly  through  educa- 
^.onal  systems,  libraries,  and  State  historical  societies. 

The  scope  of  utilization  and  far-extended  circulation  accorded  this  two-year 
:*oject  have  rated  it  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educational-extension  programs 
'er  undertaken  by  the  National  Park  Service.   Through  at  least  three  known  chan- 
■jIs  of  distribution  coverage  to  the  English-speaking  countries  of  the  world  has 
'.en  achieved,  while  the  blanket-permission  given  to  re-oroduce  the  material  via 
listing  machinery  of  distribution,  has  incalculably  minimized  expense  and  multi- 
..ied  circulation. 

Attached  is  an  analysis  of  the  media  of  distribution. 
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METHODS  OF  DISTRIBTJT'ION  OF  THE  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES 

ON 
THE  SOUTHWEST 'S  HISPAlJIC  AI^IERI  CM-HI  STORY. 


State  Systems  of  Education,  county  and  municipal  units  of  educational  systems 
and  normal  schools  are  reproducing  the  articles  on  their  own  duplicating  machines, 
thereby  vastly  multiplying  their  circulation  and  minimizing  costs  of  production. 

Libraries  —  public,  private  (historical  societies^  etc.)  and  those  connected 
with  universities,  colleges,  and  museums  utilize  the  articles  in  their  reading 
rooms  and  as  source  material. 

Travel  Bureaus  incorporate  the  series  in  their  tourist  news,  calendars  of 
events,  and  other  advertising. 

Radio  Stations  dramatize  the  events  featured  in  the  series,  include  the  key 
names  and  anniversaries  in  travel  'calks,  and  make  excerpts  for  comment  by  their 
program  directors. 

Publications  and  Press  Services. 


By  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  all  but  three  of  the  48  States 
are  utilizing  the  material;  also  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

UTILIZATION  BY  STATE  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION 

State  Directors  of  Education  are  reproducing  the  series  for  State-wide  use  in 
the  curricula  of  tv/elve  States,  and  in  Alaska;  i.e., 

Arizona         Indiana  Nevada  Oregon 

Colorado        Iov;a  North  Carolina       Utah 

Idaho  Massachusetts*        Oklahoma  west  Virginia 

*Note:   It  is  particularly  significant  that  Massachusetts,  noted  for  its  excellent 
public  schools  and  discrimination  in  selection  of  supplementary  material,  has  re- 
quested the  series. 

Three  additional  States  are  insured  distribution  throughout  their  school  sys- 
tems as  follov/s: 

Delav;are  —  through  the  executive  secretary  and  program  chairman  of  the  PTA, 
Montana  —  through  re-publication  of  the  series  in  teachers'  magazines. 
Wyoming  —  through  re-publication  of  the  series  in  teachers'  magazines. 
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UTILIZATIOIT  BY  LIBRAIIIES 
LilDraries  of  all  tj-pes,    totalling  B'6y   and  covering  27  States  and  the  District 
Columbia,   are  utilizing  the  material,      (Musetms  also   use  it  as  themes  for  ex- 
Its), 

Universities   in  15  States  and  the  District  of  ColumlDia  include  - 

State  Universities  in  11  States. 


Harvard 

D\ake 

Cornell 

Catliolic 

California 


Idaho 

Illinois 

KanG3-s 

Michigan 

Missouri 


llew  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Texas 
Wyoming 


te  Colleges  and  State  No rmal   Collogos  in  twelve  Str.tos. 


Co lo  rado 

California 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Ksntiioky 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Utali 


torical   Societies   total   tv;elvc  and  cover   ten  States. 


California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

lIclDraska 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 
Virginia 
'/Wisconsin 


cum  Lihrarios  in  seven  States  supply  it  to  their  reading  rooms.  Both  Florida 
.  Iowa,  through  their  travelling  lilDraries,  circularize  their  entire  States, 
haps  the  most  pormanont  repository  for  the  material  is  that  implicit  in  the  re- 
st from  the  director  of  the  Pontifical  Missionary  Lihrary,  Eomo,  "as  a  contri- 
■ion  to  the  world  collection"  of  the  Vatican,   The  full  quota  of  museum  lihrar- 


is 


Ari  zona 

California 

Illinois 

Now  York 

Ohio 

0 Idaho  ma 

Texas, 
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UTILIZATION  BY  THAVSJj  BUESA.US 


Publicity  channels  omployod  "by  travel  "buroa-as  include  press,   radio,   moving 
pictures  of  the  "travelogue"   type,    and  lecture  "bureaus.      Thus  the  utilization  of 
the  two-year  series  on  the  Southwest' s  Hispanic~Amcrican  History  "by  such  agencies 
insures  many  types  of  presentation  and  nation-vT-ide  audiences,      Tv/elvo  such  avenues 
of  distribution  arc  listed  holow: 

Travel  Bureaus,  Publicity  Departments  of  Transportation  Agencies,    etc.,    making L 
use  of  the  material  include  the  following: 


ti 


American  Automobile  Association 

Auto   Club   of  Southern  California 

Conoco   Travel  Bureau 

Denver  Convention  and  Visitors'    Bu.roau 

Podcration  of  I7estorn  Outdoor  Clubs 

Greater  Miami  Board  of  Trade 

Rand,    Ucllally  &  Co.,    (Through  "Blazed  Trails  Dept." 

and  Tours  Bureau) 
Representatives  of  five  of   the  principal  Railroad  Linos 

UTILIZ^ITION  BY  RADIO  BROADCASTING  STATIONS* 

*(Note:      The  requests  from  radio    stations  were   spontaneous, 
No   initio.l  contacts  v/ore  made  by  the  National  Park  Service), 

A  total  of  eleven  Radio   Stations  are  utilizing  the  ttro-yoar  scries  on  the 
South\70st's  Hispanic-American  History.     A  twelfth  radio    station  will  be  utilized, 
eventually,    through  pro^2;rams  initiated  by  the   State  College  of  New  Mexico,    through 
the  Extension  Editor.      Coverage   extends  from  Puerto  Rico    to   the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Stations  and  States  are  as  follows: 

WICA.Q,  .        •                                  San  Juan,   Puerto  Rico. 

KOAC  Corvallis,   Oregon 

KLK  TribuJie  Tower,    Oakl;and,    Calif. 

KYOE  Santa  Ana,    Calif. 

VA7RL  Long  Island  (N,Y.)  Broadcasting  Co. 

KFVO  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

IvTHS  Hot   Springs,   Ark. 

WSUI  Iowa  City,    la. 

WILL  Urbana,    111. 

ICEIEL  Denver,    Colo. 

Vj'OL    (Mut^^al  Network)  (Coast-to-coast   in  45  States) 
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UTILIZATIOIT  BY  PUBLICATIONS  AM)  PRESS  SMVICES 
Some   seventy  puliliccitions  are   extending  the  use  of   the   two-year  series  on  the 
-iv/est's  Hispanic-American  History  "by  re-printing,    incorporating  its   sutjoct 
3r  in  their  articles,   or  "basing  editorials  or  study  outlines  upon  its  content. 
It  is   interesting  to  note  tha,t  although  not  intended  or  prepared  for  newspaper 
nine  requests  '  have  "been  received  through  travel,    autonohile  or  feature  editors 
c  placed  on  their  nailing  lists,     iVmong  those  are  the  Chicago  Daily  ITe-.7S  and 
New  York  Horald-Trihunc .     The  Press-Sciinitar,   Memphis,    Term.,   v/hich  circulates 
of  the   State  as  well  as  in  Mcnphis   (circulation  more  than  92,000),    reprints   the 
cles   in  to  to,   with  ono-half   to   f\i}..l  page   spread,    illustrated  with  photographs 
he  locale  descrihed  in  the  article. 
World  coverage  is  represented  "by  throe  of  the  puhlicity  clmnncls  requesting 
series'    The  Jvaiior  Red  Cross     nagazincs    (2) ;    the  Methodist  Adult  Church  School 
Lications;   and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  News   Service.     A  fourth  — 
Anerican  Education  Press  —  circulates  throughout  the   schools  of  the  United 
::es  and  anong  55  foreign  countries. 


EXCERPTS  IROM  A  FEW  OUT  OF  THE  IIUNDREES  OP   SUCH  COMISl^TTS  RECEIVED 


a  CORONADO  CU/xRTO  CEl'ITENNIAL  COMMISSION  OP  iffilZONA.      (Through-  Chairman  of  Educa- 

"One  of  our  important   tas]:s   is   to    educate  our  ovrn  citizens   to    the 
extent   that  they  nay  he  helpfv.l   to   travelers,   and  the  Park  Service  articles 
are  Just  the  kind  of  material  we  need. " 


■3.  MUSKO&EE  PUBLIC  LIBE^iJlY,    Okla. 

"We  are  very  r.uch  interested  in  the  Coronado  C-unrto  Centennial, 
and  wo -aid  like  to  have  three  copies  of  the  material  sent  to  our  three 
lihraries     hcro,***There  arc  21  putlic   schools  in  the  city,***" 
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Fron  THE  COmiOMEALTH  OF  llA-SSACHUSETTS,   Dc3partncnt  of  Education,    (Through  Director) 
"Wo  note  in  your  last  rolGaso  that  we  have  not   indicated  our  desire 
to  ho  kept  on  your  nailing  list  for  future  puhlications, 

"Tiiere  is  evidently  souc  ni stake  here  since  it  is  the  wish  of  this 
Departnent  to  receive  your  releases  as  they  are  published," 


\ 


Fron  TEE  UNI\^ERSITY  OF  MICHIGAIT.      (Through  the  Dean) 

"If  you  could  send  copies  "both  to  ne  and  to   the  Library  of  the 
Schjool  of  Forestry  as   indicated,   I    should  appreciate  it  greatly." 


Fron  THE  U1TI''/ERSITY  OF  ZAITSAS,  University  Extension  Division.      (Through  Secretary) 
"Will  you  kindly  place  the  Bureau  of  General  Infomation  on  your, 
nailing  list  to  receive  tv/o   copies  of  all  naterials  published  by  the  Ha~. 
tional  Park  Service  concerning  Corouado  or  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial. 
"We  anticipate  a  heavy  donand  for  reference  naterials  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  coning  year  (l94l)   and  are,    therefore,   asking  your 
cooperation  in  sending  the  two   copies." 


Fron  RIVERSIDE  CITY  SCHOOLS,  Riverside,    California.      (Through  Junior  College) 
"***Al though  you  state  your  nailing  list  includes  Directors  of 
Education,    I  hope  that  you  do  not  exclude  others  who  would  be  interested 
in  using  this  r.xaterial  for  educational  work.     We  have  a  large  nunber  of 
students  in  Social  Institutions  wloo  would  be  interested  in  the  papers  **** 
I  an  anxious  thiit  you  should  put  no  on  the  list  to  receive  the  whole 
series  for  1940," 


Fron  "SCHOLASTIC*,"   "The  Anerican  Hi^i  School  Weekly."      (Through  Editor) 
*This  nagazino  has  a  nation-wide  circ-'olation  of  nore  thian 
250,000  through  high  schools,   hones  and  libraries   . 

"VJe  would  like  to   receive  both  the  1939  and  the  1940  series  of 
articles  on  the  Coronado  Cuar  to -Centennial,    so  that  v;e  nay  exanine  then 
with  a  view  to    selection  of  an  article  to   reprint  in  Scholastic." 

Fron  DETROIT  EDUCATION  KEWS,   MICHIGAIT.      (Through  Editor) 

"Used  in  teachers  nev/spapers,   11,000  copies  bi-weekly," 


(Above     analysis  prepared  by  Frances  S.   Dean,    Specialist  in  Infornation  in  the 
Office  of  Infornation,   who  also  organized  the  Cororxado   series.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Information  Service 


NATIONAL  PAEK  SERVICE 

Please  do  not  release  until  after  October  ?0 ,  1940 

THE  SIONIPlCAi^'CE  OF  THE  GORONADO  CUARTO -CENTENNIAL 


The  current  year  marks  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  extensive 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  "by  memhers 
of  the  white  race  --  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores.   That  epoch-making  event  is  heing  celebrated  by  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial.   Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  also  ushers  in  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Adolt)h  Bandelier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  is  named. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  created  by  the  Congress,  has  au- 
thorized the  National  Park  Service  to  intemret  the  significance  of  the 
Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  and  the  importance  of  Bandelier' s  research, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  monthly  articles  prepared  by  eminent  scholars. 
During  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  cer- 
emonials will  dramatize  the  great  moments  in  the  Southwest'  s  destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest  is  unique.   Here,  still  discernible,  are  traces 
of  the  three  distinct  cultures  superimposed  upon  the  ancient  t)atterns  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians.   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United 
States  successively  have  invaded  this  spectacularly  beautiful  land.   Each 
has  impressed  its  stamp.  Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Like  living  links  with  pre-Columbian  America, 
these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  continue  into  this 
machine-age,  rites,  customs,  art-forms  that  elsewhere  disappeared  centuries 
ago.  Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protection,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest' s  incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,  Spanish  missions,  storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have  van- 
ished" and  th'9  romance  of  Old  S^oain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the 
Southwest  through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto- 
Centennial. 
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ARTICLE  X.   THE  SOUTHWEST  UNDER  MEXICO 
By  Dr.  Aubrey  Neashain,  Regional  Historian,  National  Park  Service 

The  Move  for  Independence ■ 

The  Southwest  under  Mexico,  a  period  lasting  for  "barely  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  most  importa,nt  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  our  nation.   During 
those  years,  roughly  from  18S1  to  1846,  final  independence  was  gained  from  Spain, 
immigration  and  trade  were  fostered,  and,  gradually,  political  control  of  most  of 
this  area  was  relinquished  "by  Mexico  to  her  northern  neighbor.—/   In  reality  this 
was  a  transition  period  from  Spanish  rule  to  control  "by  the  United  States. 

To  understand  better  this  period  of  Mexican  control,  there  are  several  phases 
which  should  be  retraced.  How  Mexico  gained  her  independence  from  Spain  is  impor- 
tant. 

A  third  of  a  century  after  the  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies  from  England, 
the  flames  of  revolution  spread  over  the  areas  of  North  and  South  America  ruled 
by  Spain  and  Portugal.   The  number  of  people  and  the  areas  involved  were,  of 
course,  much  greater  than  those  affected  by  the  revolt  of  the  English  colonies, 
and  because  of  geographic  isolation,  lack  of  political  experience,  and  the  bitter 
animosity  between  loyalists  and  patriots  there  was  little  united  action.   The  re- 
sults were  separate  movements  for  independence  in  Hisnanic  America  with  separate 
nations  evolving. 


1/  The  Gadsden  Purchase  of  v;hat  is  now  southern  Arizona  and  southwestern  New 
Mexico  was  not  effected  until  1853. 

•Biography  on  page  16 
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The  causes  of  the  Spanish~j"ijnerican  revolution  may  be  traced  to  several  factors 
The  evils  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system  v/ere  many.   Economic  abuses  included  trade 
monopoly,  industrial  monopoly,  great  landed  estates,  and  excessive  taxation  for  the 
"benefit  of  the  mother  country.   Class  distinctions  and  political  favoritism  roused 
constant  friction  betv/een  the  Spanish-born,  the  Creoles  (American-born  Spaniards), 
the  Mestizos,  the  Indians,  and  the  Kec:roes.   In  addition,  grov/th  of  disrespect  for 
authority  was  evidenced  in  increased  smuggling  and  corruption.  Early  uprisings  in 
various  parts  of  Spanish  America  indicated  a,lso  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  could  be  defeated  in  battle.   Bourbon  reforms  in  commerce,  mining,  aininistra- 
tirn,  and  defense  of  the  realm,  put  through  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteen^: 
century,  had  cone  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of  rebellion. 

External  influences  also  helped  to  bring  on  the  revolution.   The  example  of 
the  Anglo-ALierican  revolution,  French  liberal  ideas  culminating  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, contact  with  English  and  Anglo-iiinericans  through  trade,  the  English  conquest 
of  Trinidad  in  1797,  and  the  Negro  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Hispanic  America  that  freedom  was  being  gained  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  scope  of  the  Spanish- American  revolution  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  — 
preliminary  and  actual.   Of  the  preliminary  efforts,  that  in  Venezuela  led  by 
Miranda  during  the  first  decade  of  the  1800' s  was  premature,  English  occupation 
of  Bupnos  Aires  and  Montevideo  in  1806-1808  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Napoleon 
in  1808,  which  resulted  in  the  crowning  of  his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  king, 
caused  the  setting  up  in  Spanish  -America  of  legitimate  governments  in  the  forms  of 
juntas,  congresses,  and  triumTirates  to  counteract  the  rule  of  the  foreigners. 
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The  fight  for  the  "Old  King  or  None"  by  1810  had  "become  a  general  movement  for 
freedom.   This  actual  phase  of  the  revolution  consisted  of  several  outstanding  move- 
ments, of  which  the  most  important  were  those  led  by  Miranda  and  Boli\-ar  in  north- 
ern South  America;  Artigas,  Francia,  and  San  Martin  in  the  La  Plata  region; 
O'Higgins  in  Chile;  and  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Mina,  and  Iturbide  in  Mexico,   The  result; 
of  these  movements  v/ere  complete  independence  for  most  of  Spanish  America  by  1822% 

The  fight  for  independence  in  Spanish  North  America,  which  included  our  South- 
west, v;:as  extensive.  After  some  preliminary  opposition  to  the  viceroy  in  1808-1809, 
the  spark  of  revolution  became  a  roaring  flame  in  1810,  when  Miguel  Hidalgo,  the 
curate  of  Dolores,  echoing  the  "Grito  de  Delores"  (the  cry  of  Dolores),  led  a  mob 
tc  Celayo  and  Guanajato.   Advancing  toward  Mexico  City,  he  was  defeated  by  Calleja 
at  Las  Cruces.   Retreating  to  Guadalajara,  he  established  there  his  government, 
Hidalgo  was  defeated  again  in  January  1811,  and  fleeing  to  Chihuahua,  he  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  as  a  warning  to  all  rebels. 

The  revolt  spread  in  Mexico  proper,  north  and  south,   Hayon  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  liberal  government,  and  Morelos  won  brilliar^t  victories  around  Acapulcrt 
in  1812-1313.   Formal  declaration  of  independence  was  made  in  1815.  By  1815,  how- 
ever, only  guerilla  warfare  led  by  Guerrero  kept  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  alive. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  there  was  also  activity.   In  Texas,  Casas  led  a 
movement,  but  this  movement,  centering  in  San  Antonio,  was  soon  crushed.   In  1812 
an  ejipedition  from  the  United  States,  led  by  Gutierrez  and  Magee,  had  some  success. 
This  movement  was  put  down  by  Arredondo  in  1813,  however.   Further  disturbances  in 
Texas  included  the  revolt  of  Mina  in  1817  and  his  subsequent  capture  and  execution 
near  Guanajuato, 
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Seemingly  the  revolution,  crushed  except  on  the  "borders,  was  near  an  end. 
Long  in  Texas,  Lafitte  along  the  Gulf,  and  Bouchard  in  California  did  make  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  keep  it  alive.   Only  with  the  success  of  Iturbide  during 
1820-1821  was  independence  assured  for  Mexico.   His  Plan  of  Iguala,  guaranteeing 
union,  independence,  and  religion,  set  the  stage  for  the  Mexican  era.   First  as 
empire  and  then  as  republic,  Mexico  was  to  start  a  career  of  statehood  which  has 
la.sted  to  this  day.   The  story  of  her  rule  over  what  is  now  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  will  occupy  the  rest  of  this  article. 

The  Southv/est  under  Mexico  may  he  divided  into  four  main  parts  by  area  and 
time  —  domination  over  Texas,  1821-1836;  Eev/  Mexico  (including  Arizona  north  of 
the  Gila  River)  1821-1846;  California,  1821-1846,  and  the  area  covered  by  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  (the  southern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  Kew  Mexico)  1821-1853.^/ 

Texas  Ur.d  er  Mexico 

Texas  under  Mexico  was  in  length  of  time  the  shortest  period  of  Mexican  rule 
over  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States.   Yet  in  point  of  activity  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods.   Lasting  for  only  fifteen  years,  its  main  charac- 
teristics were  the  immigration  of  United  States  citizens  to  Texas  and  the  ultimate 
winning  of  their  independence  from  Mexico  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 

The  American  settlement  of  Texas  was  begun  in  1821  through  the  efforts  of 
Moses  Austin  and  his  son,  Stephen.   Gaining  a  large  empresario  grant  from  Mexico, 
the  center  of  which  was  San  Felipe  de  Austin  (on  the  Brazos  River  near  the  site  of 


2/  Because  of  indefinite  boundaries  between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  taken 
over  by  Mexico,  various  other  of  the  Southwestern  States  would  be  included  in 
the  above  general  classifications. 


the  present  town  of  Sealy  and  not  far  from  Houston)  Stephen  Austin  colonized  it 
with  United  States  citizens.   These  colonists  with  those  of  other  empresario 
grants,  becoming  citizens  of  Mexico,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later  Republic  of 
Texas . 

By  the  1830' s  the  number  and  attitude  of  the  American  colonists  who  had  ar- 
rived to  take  up  land  under  the  empresario  grants  had  become  alarming  to  Mexico, 
Knowing  the  independence  of  American  lav;,  these  colonists  had  begun  to  chafe  under 
the  increasing  restrictions  which  Mexico  had  begun  to  put  upon  their  activities. 
Various  of  the  colonists  were  imprisoned,  and  by  1835  open  revolt  v/as  showing. 
Finally,  on  March  2,  1835,  the  Texans  declared  their  independence. 

During  March  1836,  it  appeared  that  the  Mexicans  under  General  Santa  Anna 
vrould  be  able  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the  Texans.   On  March  6,  after  desperate 
fighting  and  a  siege  which  had  lasted  from  February  23,  some  180  Texans  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  W.  B.  Travis  were  wiped  out  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamo  in  San 
Antonio.   On  March  19,  at  the  battle  of  the  Perdido  (east  of  Goliad,  Texas),  Gen- 
eral James  W.  Fannin  and  nearly  400  men  surrendered  to  a  much  larger  army  of  Mexi- 
cans commanded  by  General  Urrea.   The  captives  v/ere  tciken  to  the  presidio  and 
mission  at  Goliad  and  most  of  them  were  executed  a  week  later  under  tiie  order  of 
Santa  Anna. 

The  Texans,  meeting  with  further  reverses,  staged  a  final  rally  near  the  San 
Jacinto,  some  sixteen  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Houston.   The  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  often  called  the  "World's  Sixteenth  Most  Decisive  Battle,"  is  claimed  by 
many  to  have  been  the  most  important  ever  fought  on  American  soil.   On  April  21, 
1836,  the  revolting  Texans  under  San  Houston,  echoing  the  cry  of  "Remember  the 
Alamoi  Remember  GoliadI",  defeated  a  far  superior  force  under  Santa  Anna.   This 
battle  ended  the  move  for  Texas  independence,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Republic 
of  Texas  was  created, 
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The  years  from  1856  to  1845,  an  independent  period  under  the  Texas  Republic, 
resulted  in  a  grov/ing  demand  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
Such  annexation  occurred  in  1345  by  Joint  resolution  on  the  Dart  of  the  United 
States  and  Texas. 

lew  Mexico  under  Mexico 

Mexico's  Jurisdiction  over  New  Mexico  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
1821-1846.  As  with  Texas,  this  Deriod  was  marked  by  increase  of  trade,  immigra- 
tion, and,  finally,  domination  by  the  United  States- 

One  of  the  remarkable  phases  of  this  -oeriod  was  the  great  increase  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  ITew  Mexico,  v;hich  occurred  after  the  collapse  of 
Spanish  uower  in  1821.   The  story  of  this  trade  is  one  of  the  great  stories  of 
the  American  West. 

As  early  as  1821,  Captain  William  Becknell  ajid  four  companions,  residents 
of  Franklin,  Missouri,  set  out  on  an  ex-peiition  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Eventually  reaching  Kew  Mexico,  they  sold  their  remaining  goods  at  a  large  profit. 
Stephen  Cooper  Walker  and  a  comDany  of  thirty-one  men  repeated  Becknell' s  venture 
soon  afterwards. 

Becknell' s  second  venture,  v/hich  took  place  in  182^.,  may  be  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  Santa  ?e  trade.  Using  wagons  for  the  first  time  in 
the  trade  to  Santa  Fe,   he  forged  a  new  route,  going  directly  to  San  Miguel  by  way 
of  the  Cimarron  River  instead  of  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mountains.   From 
1824  on,  wagons  instead  of  pack  mules  became  the  customary  mode  of  transDortation 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

DesTDite  some  o"mosition  from  the  home  government  in  Mexico,  the  Santa  Fe 
trade  increased.   The  United  States,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Benton, 
provided  $10,000  for  marking  a  road  and  $20,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  dealing 
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with  the  Indians.  By  1825  a  road  was  surveyed  to  Taos,  iDut  the  traders,  prefer- 
ring to  run  the  risk  of  thirst  end  Indians,  more  often  used  the  older  southern 
route.  By  the  1840' s,  this  trade  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 

yearly  and  had  "been  extended  to  California  and  Chihuahua, 

While  such  commercial  enterprise  was  "being  carried  on,  a  development  of  the 
fur  trade  was  noticeahle.   Ceran  St.  Vrain,  Charles  and  William  Bent,  Jedediah 
Smith,  the  Patties,  and  the  Ro"bidoux  brothers  were  among  the  best  Icnown  of  the 
fur  traders  and  trappers.   In  1826  a  passport  was  issued  in  Santa  Fe  to  S.  V/. 
Williams  and  Seran  Sembrano  and  thirty-five  men  and  their  servants  to  pass  to 
Sonora  for  private  trade.   This  party,  numbering  abo\it  100,  divided  into  four 
parts  at  Taos  or  Santa  Fe  for  convenience  in  trapping  on  the  various  streams. 

The  increase  in  trappers  became  alarming  to  the  Mexican  officials  before 
long,  however.   One  official  in  1827  wrote  that  under  the  subterfuge  of  the  li- 
cense the  American  trappers  were  attacking  the  s'oecies  (especially  beaver)  with- 
out limit  or  consideration  and  were  getting  alarming  quantities,  frequently  v/ith- 
out  paying  even  an  eighth  of  the  customs  to  the  treasury. 

Many  of  the  traders  and  trapiiers  found  New  Mexico  a  good  iDlace  in  which  to 
live.  Becoming  settlers  and  citizens,  they  often  took  up  large  tracts  of  land. 
Among  these  were  John  Heath,  George  Pratt,  Charles  Bent,  Kit  Carson,  Antoine  and 
Louis  Robidoux,  Joab  Houghton,  Carlos  Beaubien,  Lucien  B.  Ha>n^'ell,  and  Gervace 
Nolan.   Some,  marrying  into  the  foremost  of  the  Spanish  families,  were  of  imnor- 
tance  in  the  success  of  the  coming  American  connuest. 

One  interesting  event  took  pls.ce  in  the  Mexican  period,  which,  although  not 
of  extreme  importance,  did  show  the  trend  of  increasing  outside  interest  in  New 
Mexico.   This  was  tne  famous  Texas  Expedition. 
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Texas  claimed  the  territory  v;est  to  t}ie  Hio  Grjinde  River,  v;hich,  if  allowed, 
would  give  her  much  of  New  Tlexico,  iiicludin.°'  the  region  of  Santa  Fe  with  its 
rich  trade.   In  1039,  President  Lamar  of  the  Texas  Rept!."blic  suggested  that  an  ex- 
pedition be  sent  to  Santa.  Fo  to  enforce  the  Texan  claims.   The  plaji  to  conquer 
New  Mexico  was  advertised  widely  and  recruits  were  readily  enlisted. 

The  "Santa  Fe  Pioneers,"  as  the  final  expedition  of  1641  v/as  called,  as- 
sembled in  May  at  Brushy  Creek,  near  Austin.  About  C'^SO  Texans  "encur-ibered  with 
wagons,  merchandise,  and  the  implements  of  their  different  tretdes  and  callings" 
started  out  in  June  to  conquer  a  province  of  seme  150,000  inhabitants. 

Mexico,  prepared  for  the  expedition,  took  steps  to  put  it  down.   G-eneral 
Armijo  and  his  forces  mot  the  Texans  near  San  Mi^acl  and  the  latter,  exliausted 
beca\ise  of  long  wanderings,  surrendered  in  two  detachments  without  opposition. 
Their  goods  confiscated,  they  v;crc  forced  to  march  on  foot  to  Mexico  under  heavy 
guard  v;here  they  were  imprisoned.   Those  who  could  prove  later  that  they  were 
United  States  citizens  were  released  through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Mexico. 

The  Texas  Expedition,  although  a  failure,  indicated  the  increasing  interest 
of  the  foreigner  in  New  Mexico.   This  incident  and  others  similar  served  to  bring 
to  a  head  the  AiTierican  military  conquest. 

By  1845  events  took  a  sudden  turn.  Mexico' s  displeasure  at  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  failure  to  negotiate  on  a  diplomatic  basis  ended  in  open  war- 
fare.  The  "Army  of  the  VJest,"  commanded  by  General  Stephen  W.  Kearney,  marched 
to  conquer  New  Mexico, 

Kearney's  army  comprised  1,656  men.   The  various  detachments,  coming  together 
near  Bent's  Fort  upon  the  Arkansas,  near  the  present  village  of  Las  Animas,  made 
ready  to  march  to  Santa  Fo.  By  way  of  Raton  Pass,  Las  Vegas,  Tecolote,  and  San 


Miguel,  Kearney  marched  witiaoiit  troucle.   There  w?is  ninior  of  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  General  Arinijo  and  his  second  in  command,  Archuleta,  "but  as  Kearney 
moved  alon,^  this  disappeared.   3y  the  time  that  he  reached  Pecos,  v/ord  was  re- 
ceived that  Armijo  had  fled  from  Santa  Fe.   On  Augast  18,  1846,  the  American 
flag  was  raised  ahove  the  Palace  of  tho  Governors  in  Se-nta  Pe,   The  Americain  con- 
quest had  "been  accomplished  v;ithout  a  shot  oeing  fired. 

Despite  repeated  rumors  that  Armijo  v.'as  collecting  an  army  in  the  south, 
the  clash  "between  Mexican  and  American  forces  did  not  materialize.  Kearney  had 
prepared  the  v/ay  for  American  rule.   Vfhile  in  Santa  Fe  he  received  delosgations 
from  the  Pue"blo  and  Taos  Indians,  appointed  civil  officers,  and  promulgated  civil 
rule.   Leaving  Colonel  Doiiiphan  in  charge  in  Nev/  Mexico,  he  marched  on  to  Ca,li- 
fornia, 

Doniphan's  efforts  in  llev   Mexico,  "besides  cstahlishing  military  and  civil 
rule,  v;ere  largely  relegated  to  putting  down  a  revolt  of  the  Navajos  and  march- 
ing into  Chihuahua,  where  Mexican  troops  were  defeated, 

Nev;  Mexico,  actually  under  American  control  by  1846,  was  officially  made  a 
part  of  the  United  States  with  the  final  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadcilupe  - 
Hidalgo  on  May  30,  1846, 

California  under  Mexico 

The  Mexican  period  in  California  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  in 
Nev;  Mexico.   Also  lasting  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  1821-1846,  it  was  marked  "by 
an  increase  of  trade,  immigration,  general  development,  and  final  conquest  "by  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  trade  in  this  a-rea  is  an  interesting  one.   Although  there  was 
some  trade  with  New  Mexico,  that  v/ith  Sonora  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  was 
even  more  important.   The  sending  of  California  mules  aiid  horses  overland  to 
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Mexico  especially  grew  in  volimie.   Sea  trade  was  also  a  distinct  phase  of  this 
period.  Boston  traders,  carrjdng  on  their  ships  the  merchandise  of  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  the  Orient,  found  it  to  their  profit  to  develop  the  trade  with 
California,  Their  ships,  often  going  as  far  as  China  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
would  deposit  their  merchandise  at  the  California  ports,  taking  on  in  exchange  the 
valuable  hides,  tallow,  and  soap  which  had  "become  main  California  products.   Among 
the  articles  exchanged  for  California  products  were  clothing,  cloth,  household 
goods,  staple  food  products,  furniture,  and  milled  lumher.  Richard  Henry  Dana 
in  his  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  has  described  this  trade  thoroughly. 

Another  important  activity  carried  on  in  California  was  the  fur  trade.   Thou- 
sands of  southern  sea  otter  (now  almost  extinct)  and  fur  seals  were  slaughtered 
annually  along  the  California  coast  for  their  valuable  furs,  which  were  shipped  to 
the  Orient  and  to  Europe.   In  this  activity,  keen  competition  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Calif ornians,  the  Russians  vjio  had  settled  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
at  Port  Ross,  and  the  American  sea  captains.   These,  often  v;ith  the  aid  of  Aleuts 
from  Alaska,  ranged  the  coast  to  Lower  California  in  their  search  for  furs. 

The  interior  of  California  was  also  a  center  of  fur  activity.   The  great  cen- 
tral valleys  especially,  v;ith  their  streams  full  of  beaver  and  otter,  becajne  a 
favorite  rendezvous  for  Californian,  American  trapper,  and  the  e:>:peditions  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  These  latter,  often  comprising  brigades  of  over  a  hundred, 
v;ould  travel  yearly  from  British  Coluinbia  in  their  treks.   Their  accounts  of  the 
men,  women,  and  childi-en  who  accompanied  theia  ajid  the  immense  herds  of  elk,  deer, 
antelope,  and  other  wildlife  in  the  California  valleys  still  remain  one  of  the 
great  stories  untold  for  the  modern  American. 

The  lumber  industry,  particularly  in  the  redwood  cctmtry  north  and  south  of 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  California,  also  had  its  start  at  this  time.   Carried  on 
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largely  through  the  efforts  of  enterprising  New  Snglanders,  it  reached  an  in- 
creasing volume.   Some  of  this  lumber  \ris   used  in  t/ie  construction  of  California 
houses,  v/hich,  uuilt  often  "by  New  England  carpenters,  showed  a  ciu-ious  Ncv;  England 
irifluence  upon  adobe  structures.   Other  regions  used  California  rodv.'ood  also. 
Records  show  more  than  one  shipload  having  "been  sent  as  far  as  the  Ha\.'aiiaii  Is- 
lands during  the  Mexicaxi  period. 

V.l-f'le  trade,  f^ir  trapping,  and  the  lumber  industry  v;ere  being  developed, 
towns  and  ranches  were  increasing.   This  period  of  the  California  rancho  is  pic- 
turesque.  Developed  lai'gely  thro^igh  the  efforts  of  the  missions  a.nd  private  in- 
dividuals, their  value  continually  increased  because  of  the  growing  demand  for 
hides  and  tallow.   Often  of  thoiisands  of  acres,  they  formed  a  center  of  pastoral 
life  v/hich  has  rarely  been  equalled.   The  riding  of  a  spirited  horse  was  the 
pride  of  manj'  a  senorita  or  California  Don,   Besides  ridixig,  the  rodeo,  bear 
baiting  and  lassoing,  and  elk  hunting  oxi  horseback  became  jiopuL-n-  rports. 

Although  the  ii^issions  of  California  were  imoortant  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Mexican  period,  t'ley  had  passed  out  of  existence  as  indivicual  units  by  the 
late  1830'  s,  as  they  had  in  Hew  Mexico  and  Texa.s.  ilever  intended  to  be  permanent 
institutions,  their  secularization  and  the  talcing  over  of  their  lands  and  cattle 
by  private  individiials  caused  bitter  dissension  betv/ccn  the  padres  and  those  who 
succeeded  them.  The  fight  became  m.ost  bitter  where  vaT.u.cible  lands,  trade,  and 
the  control  of  the  Indians  were  concerned. 

By  the  1830' s  immigration  of  otitsiders,  especially  A.nericans,  had  become  a 
serious  problem  for  the  California  authorities.   These  immigrants  gradually  had 
gained  control  cf  m\i.ch  of   the  trai5e.   Some  of  them  took  uo  large  .^ants  of  land. 
Of  these,  Thomas  Larkin,  Nathan  Spear,  Job-n  Sutter,  Joim  Marsh,  J.  J,  Varner, 
and  others  came  into  prominence, 
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By  the  1840* s  it  was  apparent  that  the  transition  to  the  American  period  was 
near  an  end.   The  Calif ornians,  realizing  the  danger  of  the  growing  immigration 
and  influence  of  the  Americans,  attempted  to  stem  the  tide.   One  group  of  Ameri- 
cans v/as  put  in  jail  in  Monterey,  as  was  the  case  in  New  iMexico  with  the  Texas 
Expedition,  and  were  sent  to  Mexico  where  they  v/ere  later  released.   Political  dis- 
sension among  the  Calif  ornians  themselves,  in  v/hich  some  fighting  was  done  and  the 
capital  was  moved  for  a  time  to  Los  Angeles,  prevented  any  serious  opposition  to 
the  American  occupation,  however. 

The  American  occupation  of  California  had  many  forerunners.   As  earlj'-  as  1842, 
Commodore  Jones  of  the  United  States  Navy  had  captured  Monterey  without  justifi- 
cation or  orders  from  his  superiors.  Realizing  his  mistake,  he  lowered  the  Ameri- 
can flag  shortly  afterwards  with  as  nuch  grace  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances.  Other  events  followed.   Colonel  John  Fremont  was  on  the  scene  almost  con- 
tinuously from  1845,  engaged  in  official  exploration  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Vliile  near  Monterey,  his  forces  came  into  near  conflict  with  the  forces  of 
General  Castro.   Too,  the  American  settlers,  irked  because  of  the  Mexican  attempts 
to  control  them,  were  ready  to  talce  matters  in  their  own  hands,  which  some  of  them 
did  at  Sonoma  later  when  they  created  the  "Bear  Flag  Republic." 

By  1846,  the  War  with  Mexico  gave  the  signal  for  the  actual  military  conquest 
of  California  by  the  United  States.   Commodore  Sloat's  race  with  the  British  by  sea 
from  Mazatlan  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  resulted  in  his  arrival  at  the  bay  of 
Monterey  first.   Raising  .the  American  flag  at  Monterey  on  July  7,  1846,  he  declared 
California  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  United  States.   Subsequently  helped  by  Commo- 
dore Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  later  by  Kearney,  the  United  States  forces  brought 
California  under  complete  control.   General  Kearney,  who  marched  from  Santa  Fe  after 
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tthe  conquest  of  ITew  Mexico,  reached  San  Diego  on  DecemlDer  12,  1846,  after  some  hard- 
iships  and  a  battle  with  the  Californians  near  San  Diego.  Taking  command  in  Califor- 
nia, he  promulgated  final  military  and  civil  rule, 

California,  like  New  Mexico,  was  now  ready  for  American  rule.   It,  too,  was 
officially  made  a  part  of  the  United  States  with  the  final  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  on  May  30,  1848, 

THE  GADSDEN  PURCHASE 

The  area  south  of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  and  southwestern  New  Mexico,  in- 
cluding Tucson,  the  northernmost  important  tovm  of  Sonora,  remained  under  Mexico's 
:rule  until  1853,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase, 

The  history  of  this  area  under  Mexico  was  much  the  same  as  that  for  New  Mexico, 
There  was  a  close  connection  also  with  California,  especially  in  the  extension  of 
trade  and  travel  from  California  to  Sonora.  As  in  other  regions  of  the  Southwest, 
the  missions  v/ent  through  their  period  of  secularization,  and  privately- owned 
ranches  came  into  existence. 

The  reasons  why  this  area  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  were  numerous. 
Boundary  difficulties  after  1843,  the  desire  for  further  expansion,  the  need  for  a 
southern  railroad  route,  and  Mexico's  financial  needs  v;ere  predominant  factors. 
Filibustering  expeditions  and  Indian  raids,  continuous  annoyances  to  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  were  additional  reasons. 

The  boundary  question  was  joerhaps  the  foremost  factor  in  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
After  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  consummated  in  1848,  there  was  quite  a 
little  discussion  on  the  part  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  to  what  was  the 
correct  boundary.   Finally,  commissioners  of  both  nations  met  in  San  Diego  in  1849, 
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and  in  El  Paso  in  1850,  After  several  unsatisfactory  discussions,  a  survey  v/as 
started  by  Major  Emory  in  1853.   The  treaty  of  Decem'ber  30,  1853,  concluded  "by 
James  Gadsden,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  guaranteed  the  "boundary  as  it  is 
today.  Mexico  was  paid  $10,000,000,  and  the  United  States  gained  undisputed  title 
to  the  land  which  would  give  her  the  desired  railroad  to  the  V/est,  Major  Emory, 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner  and  Surveyor,  completed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Mexican  commissioners  the  survey  and  marking  of  the  "boundary  "between  the  two  na~ 
tions  "by  the  end  of  October  1855, 

Thus  ended  the  regime  of  Mexico  in  what  is  our  Southwest.   Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California,  and  that  area  of  southern  Arizona  and  southwestern  New  Mexico  included 
in  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  had  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
transition  from  SpaJiish  to  American  rule  had  "been  completed.   That  Spain  and  Mexico 
v/ere  to  retain  their  influence,  however,  will  be  seen  in  the  November  (1940)  article 
of  this  series  on  The  History  of  Our  American  Southwest, 
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Note: 

Dr.  k\xbreY   Keasha/n,  Regional  Histoi'iaii  of  the  L'ational  Park  Service,  Region 
III,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  was  born  in  Reuo,  Nevada;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  and  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California: 
A.  B.,  1930;  K,   A.  1932;  Ph.  D.,  1935;  Reader  in  History,  1929-1933;  Teaching  As- 
sistant, 1933-1935;  Special  Research  for  the  California  State  Division  of  Parks 
and  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  CaHfornia,  1935-1938;  Regional 
Historian,  National  Pa.rk  Service,  1938 — . 
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THE  SIONIFICAiiTCE  OE  THE  COROiJADO  CUARTO -CENTENNIAL 


The  current  year  marks  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  extensive 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  by  members 
of  the  white  race  --  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  the  S"Danish  Con- 
quistadores.   That  epoch-making  event  is  being  celebrated  by  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial.   Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  also  ushers  in  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Adolt)h  Bandelier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  is  nained. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  created  by  the  Congress,  has  au- 
thorized the  National  Park  Service  to  internret  the  significance  of  the 
Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  and  the  importance  of  Bandelier' s  research, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  monthly  articles  prepared  by  eminent  scholars. 
During  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  cer- 
emonials will  dramatize  the  great  moments  in  the  Southwest' s  destiny. 

Our  AmericeJi  Southwest  is  unique.   Here,  still  discernible,  are  traces 
of  the  three  distinct  cultures  sur)erimposed  UT)on  the  ancient  oatterns  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians.   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United 
States  successively  have  invaded  this  spectacularly  beautiful  land.  Each 
has  impressed  its  stamp.  Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Like  living  links  with  pre-Columbian  America, 
these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  continue  into  this 
machine-age,  rites,  customs,  art-forms  that  elsewhere  disappeared  centuries 
ago.  Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protection,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southv/est'  s  incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,  Spanish  missions,  storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have  van- 
ished" and  th?  romance  of  Old  Sx>ain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the 
Southwest  through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto- 
Centennial. 
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ARTICLE  X.   THE  SOUTHWEST  UNDER  MEXICO 
By  Dr.  Audrey  Neashajti,  Regional  Historian,  National  Park  Service 

The  Move  for  Independence. 

The  Southwest  under  Mexico,  a  period  lasting  for  barely  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, v;as  most  important  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  our  nation.   lairing 
those  years,  roughly  from  1821  to  1846,  final  independence  was  gained  from  Spain, 
immigration  and  trade  were  fostered,  and,  gradually,  political  control  of  most  of 
this  area  was  relinquished  by  Mexico  to  her  northern  neighbor. i:/   In  reality  this 
was  a  transition  period  from  Spanish  rule  to  control  by  the  United  States. 

To  understand  better  this  period  of  Mexican  control,  there  are  several  chases 
which  should  be  retraced.  How  Mexico  gained  her  independence  from  Spain  is  impor- 
tant. 

A  third  of  a  century  after  the  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies  from  England, 
the  flames  of  revolution  spread  over  the  areas  of  North  and  South  America  ruled 
by  Spain  and  Portugal.   The  number  of  people  and  the  areas  involved  were,  of 
course,  much  greater  than  those  affected  by  the  revolt  of  the  English  colonies, 
and  because  of  geographic  isolation,  lack  of  political  experience,  and  the  bitter 
animosity  between  loyalists  and  patriots  there  was  little  united  action.   The  re- 
sults were  separate  movements  for  independence  in  Hisnanic  America  with  separate 
nations  evolving. 


1/  The  Gadsden  Purchase  of  v;hat  is  now  southern  Arizona  and  southwestern  New 
Mexico  was  not  effected  until  1853. 

♦Biography  on  page  16 


The  causes  of  the  Spanish- American  revolution  may  be  traced  to  several  factors^ 
The  evils  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system  were  many.   Economic  ahuses  included  trade 
monopoly,  industrial  monopoly,  great  landed  estates,  and  excessive  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country.   Class  distinctions  and  political  favoritism  roused 
constant  friction  between  the  Spanish-born,  the  Creoles  (American-born  Spaniards), 
the  Mestizos,  the  Indians,  and  the  Kegroes.   In  addition,  growth  of  disrespect  for 
authority  was  evidenced  in  increased  smu^'gling  and  corruption.  Early  uprisings  in 
various  parts  of  Spanish  America  indicated  also  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  could  be  defeated  in  battle.   Bourbon  reforms  in  commerce,  mining,  adj.iinist ra- 
tion, and  defense  of  the  realm,  put  through  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  cone  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of  rebellion. 

External  influences  also  helped  to  bring  on  the  revolution.   The  exa;nple  of 
the  Anglo-American  revolution,  French  liberal  ideas  culrainating  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, contact  with  English  and  Anglo-Americans  through  trade,  the  English  conquest 
of  Trinidad  in  1797,  and  the  Negro  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Hispanic  America  that  freedom  was  being  gained  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  scope  of  the  Spanish- American  revolution  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  — 
preliminary  and  actual.   Of  the  preliminary  efforts,  that  in  Venezuela  led  by 
Miranda  during  the  first  decade  of  the  1800' s  was  premature.  English  occupation 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  in  1806-1808  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Napoleon 
in  1808,  which  resulted  in  the  crowning  of  his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  king, 
caused  the  setting  up  in  Spanish  America  of  legitimate  governments  in  the  forms  of 
juntas,  congresses,  and  triumTirates  to  counteract  the  rule  of  the  foreigners. 
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The  fight  for  the  "Old  King  or  None"  by  1810  had  'become  a  general  movement  for 
freedom.   This  actual  phase  of  the  revolution  consisted  of  several  outstanding  move- 
ments, of  which  the  most  important  were  those  led  by  Miranda  and  Bolivar  in  north- 
ern South  America;  Artigas,  Francia,  and  San  Martin  in  the  La  Plata  region; 
O'Higgins  in  Chile;  and  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Mina,  and  Iturbide  in  Mexico,   The  results 
of  these  movements  v/ere  complete  independence  for  most  of  Spanish  America  by  1822, 

The  fight  for  independence  in  Spanish  North  America,  v/hich  included  our  South- 
west, was  extensive.  After  some  preliminary  opposition  to  the  viceroy  in  1808-1809, 
the  spark  of  revolution  became  a  roaring  flame  in  1810,  when  Miguel  Hidalgo,  the 
curate  of  Dolores,  echoing  the  "Grito  de  Dclores"  (the  cry  of  Dolores),  led  a  mob 
tc  Celayo  and  C-uanajato,   Advancing  tov;ard  Mexico  City,  he  v.-as  defeated  by  Calleja 
at  Las  Cruces.   Retreating  to  G-uadal aj ar a ,  he  established  there  his  government, 
Hidalgo  was  defeated  again  in  January  1811,  and  fleeing  to  Chihuahua,  he  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  as  a  warning  to  all  rebels. 

The  revolt  spread  in  Mexico  proper,  north  and  south.   Rayon  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  liberal  government,  and  Morelos  won  brilliant  victories  around  Acapulc-^ 
in  1812-1313.  Formal  declaration  of  independence  was  made  in  1815.  By  181?,  how- 
ever, only  guerilla  warfare  led  by  Guerrero  kept  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  alive. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  there  v;as  also  activity.   In  Texas,  Casas  led  a 
movement,  but  this  movement,  centering  in  San  Antonio,  was  soon  crushed.   In  1812 
an  expedition  from  the  United  States,  led  by  Gutierrez  and  Magee,  had  some  success. 
This  movement  was  put  down  by  Arredondo  in  1813,  however.   Further  disturbances  in 
Texas  included  the  revolt  of  Mina  in  1817  and  his  subsequent  capture  and  execution 
near  Guanajuato. 
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Seemingly  the  revolution,  crushed  except  on  the  "borders,  v;as  near  an  end. 
Long  in  Texas,  Lafitte  along  the  Gulf,  and  Bouchard  in  California  did  make  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  keep  it  alive.   Only  with  the  success  of  Iturhide  during 
1820-1821  was  independence  assured  for  Mexico.   His  Plan  of  Iguala,  guaranteeing 
union,  independence,  and  religion,  set  the  stage  for  the  Mexican  era.   First  as 
empire  and  then  as  repuhlic,  Mexico  was  to  start  a  career  of  statehood  which  has 
lasted  to  this  day.   The  story  of  her  rule  over  what  is  now  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  will  occupy  the  rest  of  this  article. 

The  Southv/est  under  Mexico  may  he  divided  into  four  main  parts  by  area  and 
time  —  domination  over  Texas,  1821-1836;  Kew  Mexico  (including  Arizona  north  of 
the  Gila  River)  1821-1846;  California,  1821-1846,  and  the  area  covered  by  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  (the  southern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  New  Mexico)  1821-1853.^/ 

Texas  Und  er  Mexico 

Texas  under  Mexico  was  in  length  of  time  the  shortest  period  of  Mexican  rule 
over  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  States.   Yet  in  point  of  activity  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods.   Lasting  for  only  fifteen  years,  its  main  charac- 
teristics were  the  immigration  of  United  States  citizens  to  Texas  and  the  ultimate 
winning  of  their  independence  from  Mexico  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 

The  American  settlement  of  Texas  was  begun  in  1821  through  the  efforts  of 
Moses  Austin  and  his  son,  Stephen.   Gaining  a  large  empresario  grant  from  Mexico, 
the  center  of  which  was  San  Felipe  de  Austin  (on  the  Brazos  River  near  the  site  of 


2/  Because  of  indefinite  boundaries  between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  taken 
over  by  Mexico,  various  other  of  the  Southwestern  States  would  be  included  in 
the  above  general  classifications. 
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the  present  town  of  Sealy  and  not  far  from  Houston)  Stephen  Austin  colonized  it 
with  United  States  citizens.   These  colonists  witn  those  of  other  empresario 
grants,  'becoming  citizens  of  Mexico,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later  Republic  of 
Texas . 

By  the  1830' s  the  number  and  attitude  of  the  American  colonists  v;ho  had  ar- 
rived to  take  up  land  under  the  empresario  grants  had  become  alarming  to  Mexico, 
Knowing  the  independence  of  American  lav;,  these  colonists  had  begun  to  chafe  under 
the  increasing  restrictions  vhich  Mexico  had  begun  to  put  upon  their  activities. 
Various  of  the  colonists  were  imprisoned,  and  by  1835  open  revolt  was  showing. 
Finally,  on  March  2,  1835,  the  Texans  declared  their  independence. 

During  March  1836,  it  appeared  that  the  Mexicans  under  General  Santa  Anna 
would  be  able  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the  Texans.   On  March  6,  after  desperate 
fighting  and  a  siege  which  had  lasted  from  February  23,  some  180  Texans  under  tiie 
command  of  Colonel  W.  B.  Travis  were  v;iped  out  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamo  in  San 
Antonio.   On  March  19,  at  the  battle  of  the  Perdido  (east  of  Goliad,  Texas),  Gen- 
eral James  W.  Fannin  and  nearly  400  men  surrendered  to  a  much  lar:;-er  army  of  Mexi- 
cans commanded  by  General  Urrea.   The  captives  were  tcJcen  to  the  presidio  and 
mission  at  Goliad  and  most  of  them  were  executed  a  week  leter  under  the  order  of 
Santa  Anna. 

The  Texans,  meeting  with  furtner  reverses,  staged  a  final  rally  near  the  San 
Jacinto,  some  sixteen  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Houston.   The  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  often  called  the  "World's  Sixteenth  Most  Decisive  Battle,"  is  claimed  by 
many  to  have  been  the  most  important  ever  fought  on  American  soil.   On  April  21, 
1836,  the  revolting  Texans  under  San  Houston,  echoing  the  cry  of  "Remember  the 
AlamoJ  Remember  Goliad.'",  defeated  a  far  superior  force  under  Santa  Anna.   This 
battle  ended  the  move  for  Texas  independence,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Republic 

of  Texas  was  created, 
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The  years  from  1836  to  1845,  an  independent  period  under  the  Texas  Republic, 
resulted  in  a  grov/ing  demand  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
Such  annexation  occurred  in  1845  by  joint  resolution  on  the  Dart  of  the  United 
States  and  Texas. 

■New  Mexico  under  Fexico 

Mexico's  jurisdiction  over  IJew  Mexico  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
1821-1846.   As  with  Texas,  this  neriod  was  marked  by  increase  of  trade,  immigra- 
tion, and,  finally,  domination  by  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  remarkable  phases  of  this  rieriod  was  the  great  increase  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Tew  Mexico  ,  v.'hich  occurred  after  the  collapse  of 
Spanish  power  in  1821.  The  story  of  this  trade  is  one  of  the  great  stories  of 
the  American  West. 

As  early  as  1821,  Captain  William  Eecknell  and  four  companions,  residents 
of  Franklin,  Missouri,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Eventually  reaching  New  Mexico,  they  sold  their  remaining  goods  at  a  large  profit. 
Stephen  Cooper  Walker  and  a  comTDany  of  thirty-one  men  repeated  Becknell'  s  venture 
soon  afterwards. 

Becknell" s  second  venture,  which  took  place  in  1822,  may  be  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  Santa  Fe   trade.  Using  wagons  for  the  first  time  in 
the  trade  to  Santa  Fe,   he  forged  a  new  route,  going  directly  to  San  Miguel  by  way 
of  the  Cimarron  River  instead  of  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mountains.   From 
1824  on,  wagons  instead  of  pack  mules  became  the  customary  mode  of  transoortation 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

DesToite  some  on-position  from  the  home  government  in  Mexico,  the  Santa  Fe 
trade  increased.   The  United  States,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Benton 
provided  $10,000  for  marking  a  road  and  $20,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  dealing 


\irith  the  Indians.  By  1826  a  road  was  surveyed  to  Taos,  but  the  traders,  prefer- 
ring to  run  the  risk  of  thirst  and  Indians,  more  often  used  the  older  southern 
route.  By  the  1840' s,  this  trade  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollare 
yearly  and  had  "been  extended  to  California  and  Chihaahua. 

While  such  commercial  enterprise  was  hein^^  carried  on,  a  development  of  the 
fur  trade  was  noticeahle.   Oeran  St.  Vrain,  Charles  and  V'illiam  Bent,  Jedodiah 
Smith,  the  Patties,  and  the  Robidoux  brothers  were  among  the  best  known  of  the 
fur  traders  and  trappers.   In  1826  a  passport  was  iscued  in  Santa  Fe  to  S.  V.\ 
Williams  and  Seran  Sembrano  and  thirt\-five  men  and  their  servants  to  pass  to 
Sonora  for  private  trade.   This  party,  numbering  about  100,  divided  into  four 
parts  at  Taos  or  Santa  Fe  for  convenience  in  trapT?ing  on  the  various  stre.auis. 

The  increase  in  trappers  becajne  alarming  to  the  Mexican  officials  before 
long,  however.   One  official  in  1827  wrote  that  under  the  subterfuge  of  the  li- 
cense the  American  trappers  were  attacking  the  sToecies  (especially  beaver)  with- 
out limit  or  consideration  and  were  getting  alarming  quantities,  freauently  with- 
out paying  even  an  eighth  of  the  customs  to  the  treasury. 

Many  of  the  traders  and  trapr)ers  found  New  Mexico  a  good  Dlace  in  which  to 
live.  Becoming  settlers  and  citizens,  they  often  took  up  large  tracts  of  land. 
Among  these  were  John  Heath,  George  Pratt,  Charles  Bent,  Kit  Carson,  Antolne  and 
Louis  Robidoux,  Joab  Houghton,  Carlos  Beaubien,  Lucien  B.  Maxwell,  and  Gervace 
Nolan.   Some,  marrying  into  the  foremost  of  the  Spanish  fajnilies,  were  of  imT)or- 
tance  in  the  success  of  the  coming  American  connuest. 

One  interesting  event  took  place  in  the  Mexican  period,  which,  although  not 
of  extreme  importance,  did  show  the  trend  of  increasing  outside  interest  in  New 
Mexico.  This  was  the  famous  Texas  Expedition. 


Texas  claimed  the  territory  v;est  to  t.he  Hio  Grande  Siver,  vihich,  if  allowed, 
wo\ild  give  her  much  of  New  Kexico,  includin.°-  the  region  of  Santa  Te  with  its 
rich  trade.   In  1839,  President  Lamar  of  the  Texas  Repuhlic  suggested  that  an  ex- 
pedition he  sent  to  Santa  Fe  to  enforce  the  Texan  claims.   The  plan  to  conquer 
Kew  Mexico  was  advertised  widely  and  recruits  were  readily  enlisted. 

The  "Santa  Fe  Pioneers,"  as  the  final  expedition  of  1641  v/as  called,  as- 
sembled in  May  at  Brushy  Creek,  near  Austin.  A"t)o\it  o20  Texans  "encumhered  with 
wagons,  merchandise,  and  the  implemients  of  their  different  trades  and  callings" 
started  out  in  June  to  conquer  a  province  of  seme  150,000  inha"bitants. 

Mexico,  prepared  for  the  expedition,  toolc  steps  to  put  it  dov/n,   G-cneral 
Armijo  and  his  forces  met  the  Texans  near  San  Mig'ael  and  the  latter,  exiiausted 
"becc-''ise  of  long  wanderings,  surrendered  in  two  detachments  without  opposition. 
Their  goods  confiscated,  they  v;crc  forced  to  march  on  foot  to  Mexico  under  heavy 
guard  v;here  they  were  imprisoned.   Those  who  could  prove  later  that  they  were 
United  States  citizens  were  released  through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Mexico. 

The  Texas  Sxpedition,  although  a  failiire,  indicated  the  increasing  interest 
of  the  foreigner  in  New  Mexico.   This  incident  and  others  similar  served  to  oring 
to  a  head  the  American  m.ilitary  conquest. 

By  1845  events  took  a  sudden  turn.  Mexico'  s  displeasure  at  'che  aiinexation 
of  Texas  and  the  failure  to  negotiate  on  a  diplomatic  "basis  ended  in  open  war- 
fare.  The  "Army  of  the  V'est,"  co!.imanded  by  General  Stephen  '7.  Kearney,  marched 
to  conquer  New  Mexico, 

Kearney's  army  comprised  1,658  men.   The  various  detachments,  coming  together 
near  Bent' s  Fort  upon  the  Arkansas,  near  the  present  village  of  Las  Animas,  made 
ready  to  march  to  Santa  Fc.  By  way  of  Raton  Pass,  Las  Vegas,  Tecolote,  aiid  San 
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Miguel,  Kearney  raarched  without  troulle.   There  was  rumor  of  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  G-eneral  Ami  jo  and  his  second  in  command,  Archuleta,  out  as  Kearney 
moved  alon.f;  this  disappeared.   By  the  time  that  he  reached  Pecos,  v/ord  wa-s  re- 
ceived that  Armijo  had  fled  from  Santa  Fe.   On  August  18,  1845,  the  American 
flag  was  raised  ahove  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  in  Santa  Fc.   The  American  con- 
quest had  "been  accomplished  v;ithout  a  shot  hein^  fired. 

Despite  repeated  rumors  that  Armijo  vras  collecting  an  army  in  the  southi 
the  clash  "between  Mexic£ui  and  American  forces  did  not  materialize.  Kearney  had 
prepared  the  way  for  American  rule.   VJhile  in  Santa  Fe  he  received  delegations 
from  the  Puehlo  and  Taos  Indians,  appointed  civil  officers,  and  promulgated  civil 
rule.   Leaving  Colonel  Doniphan  in  charge  in  Nov/  Mexico,  he  marched  on  to  Cali- 
fornia, 

Doniphan's  efforts  in  New  Mexico,  besides  csta.hlishing  military  and  civil 
rule,  v/ere  largely  relegated  to  putting  down  a  revolt  of  the  Havajos  and  march- 
ing into  Chihuahua,  whore  Mexican  troops  were  defeated. 

Hew  Mexico,  actually  under  Anericaii  control  oy  1846,  was  officially  made  a 
part  of  the  United  States  v;ith  the  final  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  - 
Kidalgo  on  May  30,  1846, 

California  under  Mexico 

The  Mexican  period  in  California  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  in 
New  Mexico.  Also  lasting  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  1821-1846,  it  was  marked  lay 
an  increase  of  trade,  immigration,  general  development,  and  final  conquest  hy  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  trade  in  this  area  is  an  interesting  one.   Altiiough  there  was 
some  trade  with  New  Mexico,  that  v/ith  Sonora  and  the  wast  coast  of  Mexico  was 
even  more  important.   The  sending  of  California  mules  and  horses  overland  to 
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Mexico  ecpecially  grew  in  voliime.   Sea  trade  was  also  a  distinct  phase  of  this 
period.  Soston  traders,  carrving  on  their  ships  the  merchandise  of  the  United 
.'States,  Sarope,  and  the  Orient,  found  it  to  their  profit  to  develop  the  trade  with 
XSalifornia,  Their  ships,  often  going  as  far  as  China  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
'(Would  deposit  their  merchandise  at  the  California  ports,  taking  on  in  exchange  the 
waluahle  hides,  tallow,  and  soap  which  had  become  main  California  products.   Among 
the  articles  exchanged  for  California  products  were  clothing,  cloth,  household 
goods,  staple  food  products,  ftirniture,  and  milled  luraher.  Richard  Henry  Dana 
in  his  "Tv;o  Years  Before  the  Mast"  has  described  this  trade  thoroughly. 

Another  important  activity  carried  on  in  California  was  the  fur  trade.   Thou- 
ssaaads  of  southern  sea  otter  (now  almost  oxtinct)  and  fur  seals  were  slaughtered 
aannually  along  the  California  coast  for  their  valuable  furs,  which  were  shipped  to 
:the  Orient  and  to  Ihirope,   In  this  activity,  keen  competition  was  carried  on  be- 
ttween  the  Calif ornians,  the  Russians  vi'io  had  settled  north  of  San  Francisco  Boy 
at  Fort  Ross,  and  the  American  sea  captains.   These,  often  vrith  the  aid  of  Aleuts 
:from  Alaska,  ranged  the  coast  to  Lower  California  in  their  search  for  furs. 

The  interior  of  California  v;as  also  a  center  of  fur  activits'-.  The  great  cen- 
'tral  valleys  especially,  with  their  streams  full  of  beaver  and  otter,  became  a 
favorite  rendezvous  for  Californian,  American  trapper,  and  the  e:cpeditions  of  the 
;Hudson' s  Bay  Company,  These  latter,  often  comprising  brigades  of  over  a  hvmdred, 
would  travel  yearly  from  British  Columbia  in  their  treks.   Their  accounts  of  the 
■nen,  women,  and  childi-en  who  accompanied  them  and  the  immense  herds  of  elk,  deer, 
antelope,  and  other  wildlife  in  the  California  valleys  still  remain  one  of  the 
great  stories  untold  for  the  modern  American. 

The  lumber  industr?/,  particularly  in  the  redv.-ood  country  north  and  south  of 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  California,  also  had  its  start  at  this  time.   Carried  on 
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largely  through  the  efforts  of  enterprising  New  Englanders,  it  reached  an  in- 
creasing volumej   Some  of  this  Itunher  was  used  in  the  construction  of  California 
houses,  v;hich,  Imilt  often  "by  NeX'/  England  carpenters,  showed  a  curious  New  England 
influence  upon  adobe  structures.   Other  regions  used  California  redwood  also. 
Records  show  more  than  one  shipload  having  "been  sent  as  far  as  thfe  IIawaii;m  Is- 
lands during  the  Mexican  period. 

While  trade,  fur  trapping,  and  the  luraher  industry  were  heing  developed, 
tovms  and  ranches  were  increasing.   This  period  of  the  California  rancho  is  pic- 
turesque.  Developed  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  missions  ajid  private  in- 
dividuals, their  value  continually  increased  hecause  of  the  growing  demand  for 
hides  and  tallow.   Often  of  thousands  of  acres,  they  formed  a  center  of  pastoral 
life  which  has  rarely  been  equalled.   The  riding  of  a  spirited  horse  \ira.s  the 
pride  of  many  a  senorita  or  California  Don.  Besides  riding,  the  rodeo,  hear 
"baiting  and  lassoing,  and  elk  hunting  on  horseback  became  popular  sports. 

Although  the  m.issions  of  California  were  important  during  the  oa.rly  pa,rt  of 
the  Mexican  period,  they  had  passed  out  of  existence  as  individual  imits  by  the 
late  1830' s,  as  they  had  in  New  llexico  and  Texas.  Never  intended  to  be  permanent 
institutions,  their  secularization  and  the  taking  over  of  their  lands  eind  cattle 
by  private  individuals  caused  bitter  dissension  betv;een  the  padres  and  those  who 
succeeded  them.   The  fight  became  most  bitter  v.-here  valuable  lands,  trade,  and 
the  control  of  the  Indians  were  concerned. 

By  the  1830' s  immigration  of  outsiders,  especially  Americans,  had  become  a 
serious  problem  for  the  California  authorities.   These  im:nigrants  gradually  had 
gained  control  of  much  of  the  trade.   Some  of  them  took  up  large  grants  of  land. 
Of  these,  Thomas  Larkin,  Nathan  Spear,  John  Sutter,  John  Marsh,  J.  J.  Warner, 
and  others  came  into  prominence, 
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By  the  1840* s  it  was  apparent  that  the  tx'ansition  to  the  American  period  was 
near  an  end.   The  Californians,  realizing  the  danger  of  the  growing  immigration 
and  influence  of  the  Americans,  attempted  to  stem  the  tide.  One  group  of  Ameri- 
cans was  put  in  Jail  in  Monterey,  as  was  the  case  in  New  Mexico  v/ith  the  Texas 
Expedition,  and  were  sent  to  Mexico  where  they  were  later  released.   Political  dis- 
sension among  the  Californians  themselves,  in  v/hich  some  fighting  was  done  and  the 
capital  was  moved  for  a  time  to  Los  ilngeles,  prevented  any  serious  opposition  to 
the  American  occupation,  hov/ever. 

The  American  occupation  of  California  had  many  forerunners.   As  early  as  1842, 
Commodore  Jones  of  the  United  States  Navy  had  captured  Monterey  without  justifi- 
cation or  orders  from  his  superiors.  Realizing  liis  mistake,  he  lowered  the  Ameri- 
can flag  shortly  afterwards  with  as  much  grace  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances.  Other  events  followed.   Colonel  John  iTremont  was  on  the  scene  almost  con- 
tinuously from  1845,  engaged  in  official  exploration  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
mei-it.  While  near  Monterey,  his  forces  came  into  near  conflict  with  the  forces  of 
General  Castro,   Too,  the  .American  settlers,  irked  because  of  the  Mexican  attempts 
to  control  them,  v;ere  ready  to  take  matters  in  their  own  hands,  which  some  of  them 
did  at  Sonoma  later  when  they  created  the  "Bear  Flag  Republic," 

By  1846,  the  War  with  Mexico  gave  the  signal  for  the  actual  military  conquest 
of  California  by  the  United  States.   Commodore  Sloat's  race  with  the  British  by  sea 
from  Mazatlan  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  resulted  in  his  arrival  at  the  bay  of 
Monterey  first.   Raising  the  American  flag  at  Monterey  on  July  7,  1846,  he  declared 
California  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  United  States,   Subsequently  helped  by  Comnio- 
<iore  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  later  by  Kearney,  the  United  States  forces  brought 
California  under  complete  control.   General  Kearney,  who  marched  from  Santa  Fe  after 
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tthe  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  reached  San  Diego  on  Deceml>er  12,  1846,  after  some  hard- 
iships  and  a  battle  with  the  Californians  near  San  Diego,  Taking  command  in  Califor- 
nia, he  promulgated  final  military  and  civil  rule, 

California,  like  New  Mexico,  was  now  ready  for  American  rule.   It,  too,  was 
officially  made  a  part  of  the  United  States  with  the  final  ratification  of  the 
ITreaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  on  May  30,  1848. 

THE  GADSDEN  PURCHASE 

The  area  south  of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  and  southwestern  New  Mexico,  in- 
cluding Tucson,  the  northernmost  important  town  of  Sonora,  remained  under  Mexico's 
rrule  until  1853,  when  it  was  acquired  hy  the  United  States  under  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
gchase, 

M         The  history  of  this  area  under  Mexico  was  much  the  same  as  that  for  New  Mexico, 
Inhere  was  a  close  connection  also  with  California,  especially  in  the  aitension  of 
ttrade  and  travel  from  California  to  Sonora.  As  in  other  regions  of  the  Southwest, 
the  missions  went  through  their  period  of  secularization,  and  privately-ovmed 
rranchos  came  into  existence. 

The  reasons  why  this  area  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  v;ere  numerous. 
Boundary  difficulties  after  1843,  the  desire  for  further  expansion,  the  need  for  a 
southern  railroad  route,  and  Mexico's  financial  needs  v;ere  predominaat  factors. 
Filibustering  expeditions  and  Indian  raids,  continuous  annoyances  to  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  v;ere  additional  reasons. 

The  boundary  question  v/as  perhaps  the  foremost  factor  in  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
After  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  consummated  in  1848,  there  was  quite  a 
little  discussion  on  the  part  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  to  what  was  the 
correct  boundary.   Finally,  commissioners  of  both  nations  met  in  San  Diego  in  1849, 
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ind  in  El  Paso  in  1850,   After  several  unsatisfactory  discassions ,  a  survey  was 
started  "by  Major  Emory  in  1853.   The  treaty  of  Decem'ber  30,  1853,  concluded  l)y 
Jairies  Gadsden,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  guaranteed  the  boundary  as  it  is 
today,  Mexico  was  paid  $10,000,000,  and  the  United  States  gained  undisputed  title 
'to  the  land  which  would  give  her  the  desired  railroad  to  the  West,  Major  Emory, 
-appointed  United  States  Commissioner  and  Surveyor,  completed  with  the  aid  of  the 
Mexican  commissioners  the  survey  and  marking  of  the  "boundary  "between  the  two  nar- 
•tions  "by  the  end  of  Octo"ber  1855. 

Thus  ended  the  regime  of  Mexico  in  what  is  our  Southwest,   Texas,  New  Mexico, 
.California,  and  that  area  of  southern  Arizona  and  southwestern  New  Mexico  included 
iin  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  had  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
'.transition  from  Spanish  to  American  rule  had  "been  completed.   That  Spain  and  Mexico 
'.were  to  retain  their  influence,  however,  will  "be  seen  in  the  Novem"ber  (1940)  article 
»f  this  series  on  The  History  of  Our  American  Southwest, 
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Note: 

Dv.    kxxbvey   i^eashain,  Regional  Histoi-inn  of  the  Katioric.l  Park  Service,  Region 
III,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  was  born  in  Reno,  Nevada;  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  aiid  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California: 
A.  B.,  1930;  K,   A.  1932;  Ph.  D. ,  1935;  Reader  in  History,  1929-1933;  Teaching  As- 
sistant, 1953-1935;  Special  Research  for  the  California  State  Division  of  Parks 
and  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California,  1935-1938;  Regional 
Historian,  National  Park  Service,  1938 — , 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CORONADO  CUARTO -CENTENNIAL 


The  current  year  marks  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  extensive 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  "by  members 
of  the  white  race  —  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores.   That  epoch-making  event  is  being  celebrated  by  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial.   Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  also  ushered  in  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Adolph  Bandelier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  is  named. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  created  by  the  Congress,  author- 
ized the  National  Park  Service  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  and  the  importance  of  Bandelier' s  research 
by  means  of  a  series  of  monthly  articles  prepared  by  eminent  scholars. 
During  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  cer- 
emonials have  dramatized  the  great  moments  in  the  Southwest' s  destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest  is  unique.  Here,  still  discernible,  are  traces 
of  the  three  distinct  cultures  superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians.   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United 
States  successively  have  invaded  this  spectacularly  beautiful  land.   Each 
has  impressed  its  stamp.  Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Like  living  links  with  pre-Columbian  America, 
these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dv/ellers  continue  into  this 
machine-age,  rites,  customs,  art-forms  that  elsewhere  disappeared  centuries 
ago.  Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protection,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest' s  incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,  Spanish  missions,  storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have  van- 
ished" and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the 
Southwest  through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto- 
Centennial. 
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ARTICL3  XI.   THE  SCUTITiVEST  UNDER  THE  milTSD  STATES 

"by  Dr.  Aubray  Neashan,  Regional  SuiDervisor  of  Historic  Sites, 
National  Park  Service,  Region  III. 

Th«  Southwest,  ae  ve  know  it  todaj',  has  "been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  th» 
United  States  for  nearly  a  century.   IXiring  those  years  it  has  emerged  fros  a 
little  known  and  sparsely  populated  area  to  one  of  great  development  and  advance- 
ment. Milli-^ns  of  peonle ,  large  cities,  far-fl'ong  transportation  and  comr:unica- 
tion  systems,  vast  agricultural,  mining,  industrial,  and  commercial  operations, 
and  a  growing  realization  that  the  Southwest  offers  health,  recreation,  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  have  made  this  one  of  the  key  sections  of  America.   With  it 
all  there  is  still  the  feeling  that  much  of  the  past  is  retained,  and  that  the 
Indian,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Mexican  will  ever  remain  as  influences  upon  life 
herp.  It  is  the  "blending  of  their  cultures  and  civilizations  with  ours  which 
given  this  region  much  of  its  distinctive  atmosphere  and  color. 

The  story  of  the  Southwest  \inder  the  United  States  is  a  thrilling  one.  It  is 
typical  of  the  westward  movement.   Immigratign  of  settlers  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bere,  the  discovery  of  rich  mineral  resources,  the  formation  of  new  territories  and 
States,  the  opening  of  vast  reaches  of  land  for  agriculture,  the  resistance  of  the 
Indian  to  the  encroachment  of  the  white  man,  the  building  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  influence  upon  national 
affairs  and  thought  have  hern  been  important. 

The  Southwest  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  the  era  of  American  control. 
Hardly  had  the  United  States  taken  over  California  when  gold  was  discovered  there 
by  James  Marshall  at  Coloma  in  1843.   This  was  the  impetus  needed  to  bring  the 
settler  westward.   In  ever-increasing  n\ambers  the  "Eorty-niners"  came  by  ship, 
wagon,  horseback,  and  foot.  Many,  not  finding  the  wealth  in  gold  which  they 
nought,  utaysd  to  settle  the  country  and  to  develop  the  other  resources  which  were 
thera. 
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Not  all  of  those  who  started  for  California  reached  that  promised  land.   Some 
died,  and  others,  finding  lands  to  their  liking  upon  the  v/ay,  stayed.  Utah,  first 
settled  by  the  Mormons  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Mexican  regime,  v\ras  the  scene  of 
increased  colonization,  and  areas  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  attracted  others.   By 
1854,  immigration  and  settlement  were  such  that  California  had  become  a  full- 
fledged  State,  and  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Utali,  and  Kansas  had  been  es- 
tablished. 

New  mineral  deposits  were  discovered  during  and  after  the  1850 's.   The  region 
east  of  California  especially  became  the  center  of  great  activity.   In  Arizona, 
copper  deposits  were  worked  in  1855  at  Ajo,  and  placers  were  found  on  the  Bill 
Williams  Fork  in  1862.   In  Colorado,  "Pikes  Peak  or  Bust"  becajne  a  popular  slogan, 
and  the  territory  around  Denver  became  settled.  Nevada  and  its  famous  Comstock 
Lode  and  Virginia  City  came  into  prominence,  as  did  the  Bingham  Canyon,  Little 
Cottonwood,  and  Oquirrh  Mountain  districts  of  Utah  during  the  1860's.   These 
strikes  led  to  others,  which,  in  their  importance,  have  made  these  regions  areas 
of  primary  mining  importance  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  story  of  the  mines  is  one  which  will  always  remain  an  important  epic  in 
our  history.  Over  and  over  again  the  process  was  the  same.   Spectacular  strikes 
were  made,  rushes  resulted  which  attracted  people  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  mushroom  boom  towns  were  started  which  in  their  rapid  growth  were  almost 
unbelievable.   The  elements  of  law  and  order  strove  to  control  in  the  name  of 
decency  and  self-government, v/hile  bad  men,  gam'olers,  and  other  undesirable  elements 
so  common  where  gold  flows  freely  upon  the  frontier  e'ldcavored  to  rule  for  their 
interests.   Given  time,  the  forces  of  law  and  order  through  associations  and 
vigilance  committees  were  able  to  win  out,  and  high  prices  and  speculation  gave 
way  to  stability.  Boom  towns  of  yesterday  may  be  wholly  or  partially  ghost  towns 
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today.   As  one  wanders  through  these  historic  tovms  of  the  Southwest  -  Virginia 
City,  Tombstone,  Elizabethtown,  and  many  others  —  there  are  "brought  to  mind  the 
once  thousands  of  people  who,  in  their  mad  scramble  for  wealth,  personify  all  the 
experiences  of  the  human  race  —  wealth,  poverty,  Joy,  tragedy,  and  sorrow. 

A  direct  result  of  mining  activity  was  the  formation  of  new  territories  and 
States.  Nevada  became  a  territory  in  1861  and  a  State  in  1863;  Colorado,  created 
a  territory  by  1861,  became  a  State  in  1876;  and  Arizona  was  made  a  territory  in 
1863. 

The  rush  to  the  agricu] tural  lands  of  the  Southwest  was  greater  even  than  that 
to  the  mines.   The  increasing  demand  for  prairie  farr.s  and  grazing  lands,  directly 
caused  by  new  markets,  the  ir-\renticn  of  farm  mnchinei-y.  the  enacl'.J.ent  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  and  increassd  ima.i.gratj  on,  resu?.tec'.  in   millions  of  people  moving  west- 
ward.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  iCoO--]  830,  five  million  Europeans  had 
immigrated  to  the  United  Stacks  and  ^,hat  most  of  thsm  settled  in  the  West. 

This  rush  v.-f-,ii  I'^-ard  also  hr'.d  3  ts  typical  scf^nesc   long  trains  of  prairie  schoon- 
ers toiled  tov/ard  the  borison;  sod  hou-^ec^  marked  by  the  ever-tni-ning  windmill  began 
to  appear  here  aad  thera  in  isolate'"!  piacsu;  a-nd  bonanza  wheat  fields  marked  region- 
where  once  only  the  buffalo  and  antelope  roamed.   As  in  the  mining  areas,  these 
:farm3  of  the  prairie  were  plagued  by  pests  —  human  and  otherv/ise.   Grasshoppers  in 
great  swarms  at  times  took  their  toll  of  the  newly  planted  crops,  as  did  the  cyclcn? 
and  drouth.  Bad  men,  claim  jumpers,  and  Indians  did  their  best  to  thwart  the  ad- 
vance of  the  settler.  More  than  one  vigilance  committee  was  formed  to  bring  about 
the  enforcement  of  lav/  and  order. 

The  demand  for  grazing  lands  resulted  in  the  creation  of  many  ranches,  some  of 
them  of  great  size.   Still  typical  of  the  Southwest,  they  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
'hundred  acres  to  over  a  million.   Charles  Goodnight  in  Texas,  Lucien  Maxwell  in  New 
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Mexico,  Pete  Kitchen  in  Arizona,  the  Miller  and  Lux  interests  in  California,  and 
many  others,  in  their  day  were  virtually  lords  of  all  they  surveyed.   The  King 
Ranch  in  Texas,  consisting  of  over  a  million  acres  and  operated  "by  the  KLeterg 
family,  today  retains  most  of  the  elements  of  the  ranch  of  the  last  century,  in  ad- 
dition to  modern  innovations. 

The  great  cattle  drives  of  the  last  century  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Southwest,  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  life  on  the  range.  Histo- 
rian, novelist,  poet,  and  song  writer  have  all  given  the  story  of  the  famous 
trails  —  the  Chisholm,  the  Chisum,  the  V/estern,  the  Shawnee,  the  Abilene,  the 
Panhandle,  the  Pecos,  the  Goodnight,  and  others.   These,  connecting  with  the  rail~ 
roads  at  such  points  as  Dodge  City,  Newton,  Abilene,  Junction  City,  Baxter  Springs, 
and  Ogallala,  were  the  scenes  of  millions  of  long-horned  cattle  being  driven  north 
to  market  after  annual  or  semi-annual  roundups.  These  cattle,  taking  the  place  of 
the  ill-fated  buffalo,  in  turn  were  to  give  way  to  such  standard  breeds  as  the 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn  on  grazing  lands  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  fences.   Today, 
modern  transportation  methods  have  ended  for  the  most  part  the  long  distance  drives. 

The  cattle  country  also  had  its  lawbreakers  and  troubled  times.   Such  charac- 
ters as  "Billy  the  Kid,"  fighting  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  famous  cattle  wars, 
have  become  almost  legendary  because  of  their  prowess  with  the  six-shooter.   Rus- 
tlers, sheepman  versus  cattleman,  and  fence  wars  wero  also  typical  of  this  frontier 
scene. 

Every  move  of  the  white  man  westward  meant  impingement  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Indian.   The  area  directly  west  of  the  95th  meridian  had  been  closed  between  1830- 
1850  to  settlement  by  the  white  man,  but,  gradually,  the  trails  to  the  far  West  and 
the  pressure  for  lands  resulted  in  his  invasion  of  this  region.   By  1854,  outside 
of  reservations,  the  Indian  had  been  relegated  largely  to  that  area  which  is  new 
Oklahoma. 
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Resistance  to  the  white  man  was  a  logical  move  upon  the  part  of  the  Indian. 
Indian  >fars  became  inoreasingly  frequent  during  the  late  1850 's  and  up  to  the 
1880' s.   Famous  chiefs  with  picturesque  names  rallied  their  peoples  in  the  last 
great  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  usurpers.   The  Navahos  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  finally  defeated  by  Kit  Carson.   The  last  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  Apaches  occurred  in  Arizona  in  1882;  and  the  Chiricahua  Apaches,  first 
led  by  Cochise  and  then  by  Geronimo,  vrere  finally  brought  under  control  in  1886. 
Other  Apaches  in  New  Mexico,  Coraanches  under  Quanah  Parker  in  Texas,  and  Cheyennes 
led  by  Black  Kettle  in  Oklahoma  were  as  famous  as  the  Southern  Sioux  under  Red 
Cloud,  the  Northern  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull,  the  Modocs  led  by  Captain  Jack,  and 
the  Nez  Perces  of  Chief  Joseph  in  other  sections. 

Military  posts  and  forts  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the  Southwest  to 
protect  the  traveler  and  settler  against  Indian  resistance  and  raid.   Forts  Yvuna 
and  Tejon  in  California;  Churchill  in  Nevada;  Douglas  in  Utah;  Grant,  Bowie,  De- 
fiance, Apache,  McDowell,  Whipple,  and  Crittenden  in  Arizona;  Union,  Sumner,  Marcy, 
Cummings,  V/ingate,  Selden,  and  Craig  in  New  Mexico;  Griffin,  Davis,  Belknap,  and 
Bliss  in  Texas;  and  Towson,  Gibson,  Washita,  and  Cobb  in  Oklahoma  were  only  a  fetr 
of  the  important  posts.   Today,  their  remains  serve  as  grim  reminders  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  battles  fought  by  the  United  States  Army  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  the  Southwest.   Such  battles  as  the 
Big  Dry  Wash  in  Arizona,  Adobe  Walls  in  Texas,  and  the  V/ashita  and  Rush  Springs  in 
Oklahoma,  marked  the  end  of  effective  resistance  by  the  Indian. 

The  War  between  the  States  assumed  some  importance  in  the  Southwest.   Although 
activities  were  kept  to  a  minimum  in  California,  Arizona,  Nevada',  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado, there  was  struggle  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma.   Texas,  controlled 
Largely  by  Confederate  troops,  was  the  scene  of  several  battles.   The  Gulf  area, 
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especially,  was  important  in  its  resistance  to  Union  forces.   The  Battle  of  Pal- 
mito  Ranch,  fought  near  Brownsville  on  May  15,  1865,  a  victory  for  the  Confeder- 
ates, was  one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  war.   In  New  Mexico,  the  Confederates 
established  control  for  a  time  during  1862,   Defeating  the  Union  forces  at  Val 
Verde  on  February  21,  1862,  they  were,  in  turn,  defeated  at  G-lorieta  Pass  (east  of 
Santa  Fe)  by  Union  forces  from  Fort  Union  on  March  26,  1862.   With  this  defeat  the 
soldiers  of  the  South  retreated  to  Texas,  thus  abandoning  this  important  sector  on 
the  lines  of  communication  to  the  Southwest.   The  Indian  Territory  of  Oklahoma  was 
largely  abandoned  by  the  Union  forces  during  the  War  between  the  States,  and  Con- 
federate forces  took  over  several  of  the  important  military  posts.   The  Battle  of 
Honey  Springs,  fought  on  July  17,  1863,  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  fought  in 
Indian  Territory.   In  this  battle  the  Federal  troops,  commanded  by  General  Blunt, 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  Confederates  with  a  severe  loss  of  life. 

One  interesting  development  in  the  opening  up  of  the  Southwest  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  missions  among  the  Indians.   Whereas  during  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
periods  this  activity  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  re- 
gions of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  during  the  period  of  American 
domination  the  Protestant  churches  began  a  similar  effort.   Indian  territory  v/as , 
of  course,  the  scene  of  greatest  activities.   As  early  as  1820,  the  Dwight  Mission 
in  what  is  now  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma,  had  been  established  among  the  Cherokees 
by  the  American  Board  of  Cororaissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.   Other  important  mis- 
sions were  the  Park  Hill  Mission,  the  Union  Mission,  Tallahassee  Mission,  and 
Council  Hill  Mission.   These  missions,  sone  of  them  still  operating  as  schools, 
served  as  important  cxiltural,  educational,  and  religious  centers  for  such  tribes  as 
the  Cherokees,  the  Osages,  and  the  Creeks.   Today  in  other  parts  of  the  Southwest 
may  be  seen  a  number  of  missions,  administered  by  various  denominations,  all  active 
in  the  primary  work  first  established  by  the  Spanish  padres. 
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The  opening  up  of  the  West  resulted  in  increased  demands  for  transportation 
and  communication  facilities.   In  the  Southwest,  old  trails  were  used  extensively 
and  new  ones  were  opened.   The  Santa  Fe  Trail  rrached  its  greatest  height  in  the 
period  preceding  the  1880' s.   Other  routes  of  outstanding  importance  were  the  Texas 
Trail,  utilized  by  the  stage  coaches  of  the  Butterfield  Company,  which  ran  from 
St.  Louis  to  Fort  Smith,  Preston,  El  Paso,  Fort  Yujna,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
ccisco.   From  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  the  old  Spanish  Trail  connected  with  the 
'Texas  Trail  to  the  south  and  the  Mormon  Trail  to  the  north.   The  Mormon  Trail, 
•started  by  Brigham  Yotmg,  extended  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles.   These 
trails,  over  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  passed,  were  considered  to 
have  been  of  equal  rank  v/lth  those  farther  north  —  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  Overland 
Stage  Route,  the  Central  California  Route,  ths'^  Great  Salt  LaJce  Trail,  and  the  Boze- 
^man  Trail.   Off-shoots  and  lesser  trails  ran  from  these  trails  connecting  areas  of 
lesser  importance. 

By  the  1880' s,  major  travel  to  the  Southwest  had  changed  from  the  wagon, 
fStagecoach,  and  horseback  to  that  of  the  railroad.   The  methods  of  the  days  of  the 
:pony  express,  although  spectacular  and  picturesque,  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
meet  the  denends  of  faster  mail  and  travel.   Official  explorations,  sponsored  by 
'the  Government  as  early  as  the  1850' s,  had  been  made  to  determine  the  best  routes 
for  rpilroad  construction.   By  1884,  bands  of  steel  from  east  to  west  had  tapped 
the  important  centers  of  the  Southv/est.   These  railroads,  following  often  the  older 
routes  of  travel,  had  been  made  possible  through  a  system  of  land  grants  and  sub- 
sidies from  the  Government  to  the  chartered  companies.   The  Union  Pacific,  com- 
pleted in  1869,  Vas  followed  in  turn  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe;  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific.   Such  individuals  as  Stanford,  Crocker, 
Huntington,  Hopkins,  Gould,  and  Strong  were  outstanding  in  the  building  of  these 
railroads.   Telegraph  lines,  in  many  instances,  followed  the  routps  of  thr  rail- 
roads. 
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The  inrush  of  people  Into  the  Southwest  after  the  completion  of  the  railroads 
esulted  in  the  opening  of  new  territories  and  the  establishment  of  additional 
tates.   The  Indian  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  opened  after  the  passage  of  the  Dawes 
ct  in  1887,  became  the  center  of  new  homeseekers.   The  movement  of  the  "sooners" 
nd  "boomers"  into  this  area  in  successive  waves  constituted  the  ]ast  important 
j  ushes  to  stake  out  homesteads.   The  Indian,  deprived  of  his  last  great  expanse  of 
erritory,  was  relegated  to  the  reservation.   Between  1896-1912,  the  youngest  of 
he  States  were  created  -  Utah,  Oklahosia,  llev/  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

The  development  of  the  Southwest  under  the  United  States  cannot  be  dismissed 
ithout  some  tracing  of  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution.   The  new  inven- 
ions  and  their  applications  explain  much  of  the  settlement  of  the  region.   The  Bes- 
•emer  process,  the  development  of  steam,  electrical,  and  gasoline  power,  the  perfec- 
:.ion  of  the  internal-combustion  engine,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  and 
"ef rigeration  have  made  it  possible  to  apply  large  scale  processes  to  manufacture, 
;iransportation,  and  machinery.   The  result  has  been  an  opening  up  of  the  region  and 
;he  exploitation  of  natural  resources  on  a  scale  where  formerly  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible.   It  has  been  said  that  the  invention  of  barbed  wire,  the  wind- 
lill,  and  the  Colt  revolver  were  primary  factors  in  the  settlement  of  the  land.  By 
■.the  same  token,  new  processes  and  methods  in  such  fields  as  reclamation  and  irriga- 
tion have  made  the  Southwest  inhabitable  and  agriculturally  profitable. 

Each  new  phase  of  the  industrial  revolution,  although  increasingly  effective  in 
:aaking  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  possible,  also  made  it  apparent  that 
:onservation  must  be  practiced.   This  movement,  although  having  its  origin  in  the 
•tfest,  is  typical  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.   Gradually,  it  has  dawned  upon  the  people 
that  important  areas  must  be  conserved  and  preserved  by  public  effort,  in  order  that 
this  and  future  generations  may  enjoy  the  natural,  scenic,  and  cultural  resources 
mnich  are  here.   Retention  by  the  Government  of  large  parts  of  the  public  domain,  as 
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evidenced  in  the  reservation  of  forest  and  mineral  areas,  the  development  of  recla- 
mation and  irrigation  projects,  and  the  creation  of  national  parks  and  mon\iments, 
has  become  recognized  as  necessary  in  our  life  as  a  nation. 

The  innovations  of  the  Southwest  and  the  V/est  as  a  whole  have  truly  altered  or 
conditioned  our  national  thought  and  action.  In  addition  to  the  examples  mentioned 
above,  those  innovations  have  run  the  gamut  from  horse  and  caravan  travel,  the  six- 
shooter,  new  methods  in  mining  and  cattle  raising,  dry  farming,  the  barbed  wire,  and 
the  windmill  and  well  drill,  to  populism,  agrarian  crusades,  farm  relief,  and  a  new 
literature  and  folk-lore. 

V/alter  Prescott  Webb  in  describing  the  literature  of  the  plains  and  prairie  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  land  and  its  innovations  when  he  says  it  "  ...  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  enable  us  to  see  that  it  tends  toward  a  portrayal  of  high  ad- 
venture on  the  one  hand  and  intense  suffering  on  the  other.   Out  of  these  elements 
may  come  in  time  a  mystical  and  spiritual  quality  contributing  much  to  a  civiliza- 
tion that  thus  far  is  notorious  for  its  devotion  to  material  things."*  Choosing 
Joaquin  Miller  as  the  prophet  of  such  innovation,  he  quotes  the  following  words 
describing  this  land: 

A  wild,  wild  land  of  mysteries, 

Of  sea-salt  lakes  and  dried-up  seas, 

And  lonely  wells  and  pools;  a  land 

That  seems  so  like  dead  Palestine, 

Save  that  its  wastes  have  no  confine 

Till  push'd  against  the  levell'd  skies. 

A  land  from  out  v/hose  depths  shall  rise 

The  new- time  prophets.   Yea,  the  land 

From  out  whose  awful  depths  shall  come, 

A  lowly  man,  with  dusty  feet, 

A  man  fresh  from  his  Maker's  hand, 

A  singer  singing  oversweet, 

A  charmer  charming  very  wise; 

And  then  all  men  shall  not  be  dumb. 


♦W.  P.  Webb,  The  Great  Plains,  515.   Ginn  and  Company.   Boston,  1931, 
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Such  is  the  story  of  the  Southwest  under  the  United  States.   This  land  occu- 
pied successively  by  the  Indian,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  still  holds 
an  individuality  and  independence  of  its  own.   In  so  doing,  however,  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  a  nation. 


#  #  # 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Information  Service 


NATIONAL  PARK  SER7ICE 

Please  do  not  release  until  after  December  15,  1940 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CORONADO  CUARTO- CENTENNIAL 


The  current  year  marked  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  extensive 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  by  members 
of  the  white  race  —  the  coming  into  the  Southwest  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores.  That  epoch-making  event  v;as  celebrated  by  the  Coronado 
Cuarto-Centennial.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  also  ushered  in  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Adolph  Bandelier,  pioneer  ethnologist,  for  whom 
Bandelier  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  is  named. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Coronado  Exposition  Commission,  created  by  the  Congress,  author- 
ized the  National  Park  Service  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  and  the  importance  of  Bandelier 's  research 
by  means  of  a  series  of  monthly  articles  prepared  by  eminent  scholars. 
During  the  Coronado  Cuarto-Centennial,  pageants,  fiestas,  and  Indian  cer- 
emonials have  dramatized  the  great  moments  in  the  Southwest 's  destiny. 

Our  American  Southwest  is  unique.  Here,  still  discernible,  are  tracea 
of  the  three  distinct  cultures  superimposed  upon  the  ancient  patterns  of 
the  aboriginal  Indians.   Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  Anglo  stocks  of  the  United 
States  successively  have  invaded  this  spectacularly  beautiful  land.  Each 
has  impressed  its  stamp.  Yet  none  has  modified  appreciably  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.   Like  living  links  v;ith  pre-Columbian  America, 
these  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  continue  into  this 
machine-age,  rites,  customs,  art-forms  that  elsewhere  disappeared  centuries 
ago.   Through  its  policies  of  conservation  and  protection,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  Southwest 's  incalculably 
precious  heritage  of  prehistoric  ruins,  Spanish  missions,  storied  trails, 
frontier  posts,  scenic  wonderlands.   The  spell  of  "those  who  have  van- 
ished" and  the  romance  of  Old  Spain  are  re-created  for  visitors  to  the 
Southwest  through  the  programs  and  literature  of  the  Coronado  Cuarto- 
Centennial. 
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ARTICLE  XII.   THE  SOUTMEST  TODAY 

"by  Dr.  Aubrey  Neasham,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Historic  Sites, 
ITational  Park  Service,  Region  III. 

Land  of  Indian  and  of  Spaniard,  once  under  the  domination  of  Mexico  and  now 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  what  have  you  to  offer?   Have  you  "become  typical  of 
lands  steeped  in  modern  civilization,  immersed  in  a  materialism  and  a  sameness 
which  are  uninspiring,  or  have  you  retained  that  spirit  and  color  and  atmosphere 
which  made  you  great?   If  I  should  go  to  you,  would  I  he  able  to  feel  the  mystery 
of  the  past,  the  high  adventure  of  those  who  thrust  back  the  frontier  within  your 
confines,  the  Joys  and  the  sufferings  and  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer,  and  that 
urge  within  man  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  obstacles?   Is  it  possible  to 
discern  there,  and  to  become  a  part  of,  the  bigness,  the  independence,  and  the 
individuality  which  have  been  your  contributions  in  the  making  of  this  nation?   If 
so,  I  shall  gain  a  knowledge  and  an  experience  of  which  I,  as  an  American,  am  in 
need. 

Traveler,  the  questions  which  you  ask  can  be  answered.   Go  to  the  Soutliwest  and 
you  will  find  there  a  land  which  contains  all  of  the  elements  which  you  desire. 
What  you  shall  see  and  feel  will  refresh  you,  and  in  so  doing  you  v/ill  be  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  the  present  day. 

In  this  Southwest  there  are  people,  people  like  you  and  yet  not  like  you. 
Theirs  is  a  heritage  v/hich  goes  back  for  many  generations,  even  for  centuries. 
Before  the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  the  ancestors  of  many  of  these 
people  were  here,  living,  struggling,  wresting  from  this  land  that  for  which  you 
strive.   Indian,  Spaniard,  Mexican,  and  United  States  citizen,  each  in  turn  has 
dominated.   Each  in  turn  has  developed  his  own  culture,  and  yet,  in  so  doing,  h6 
has  taken  from  the  other  and  has  given  to  the  other  in  a  degree  which  is  remarkable. 
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The  Indian  whom  you  see  tending  his  flock  on  the  painted  mesa  is  a  Navajo, 
His  sheep,  his  goatg,  his  horse,  and  most  of  his  clothes  he  obtained  from  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Anglo.   His  house,  his  language,  much  of  his  religion,  his  tem- 
perament, and  even  the  manner  of  doing  his  hair  are  carry-overs  from  a  distant 
past,  which  perhaps,  can  "be  traced  to  far-off  Asia. 

And  now  you  are  within  one  of  the  mud-plastered  houses  of  Zuni.   What  you  are 
seeing  is  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  Shalako.  Watch  that  dancer!   Notice  the  per- 
fect rhythm  of  his  feet  and  body  as  he  sways  in  time  with  the  drums  and  chanters. 
He,  for  tonight,  is  a  god.   His  eyes  hold  a  glow  and  a  gentle  look  which  are  hardly 
of  this  earth,   C^ite  in  contrast  is  another  dancer,  who  sits  upon  a  bench  on  one 
side  of  the  smoke-filled  room  made  brilliant  by  the  colors  worn  by  row  after  row 
of  Indian  men,  women,  and  children.   This  latter  dancer,  resting  before  he  must  don 
the  huge  painted  and  plumed  masked  figure  of  the  Shalako  to  ta]<:e  up  the  dance, 
borrows  from  a  nearby  companion  a  cigarette  of  the  same  brand  which  his  white  visi- 
tor is  smoking.   Lighting  it,  he  inhales  its  smoke  with  tired  relish.  From  the 
distance,  the  put-put  of  a  modern  gas  engine  intones  its  regular  beats  above  those 
of  the  drums.   So  ancient  and  yet  so  modern  is  this  picture!  As  if  under  anes- 
thesia, one  wonders  which  is  past  and  which  is  present. 

The  same  aetting  is  to  be  seen  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  lands  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Pueblos,  the  Hopis,  the  Apaches,  and  the  other  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 
Something  which  our  civilization  cannot  touch,  yet  mixed  with  ours  in  a  wjiy  which 
seems  almost  unreal.   The  Indian,   so  it  appears,  feels  that  he  will  be  here  long 
after  the  white  man  has  gone.  Knowing  that,  he  reserves  and  retains  for  himself 
the  ancient  customs  and  ceremonies  which  are  rightfully  his. 
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That  this  Indian  once  vdelded  a  mighty  influence  over  territory  which  far 
surpassed  the  present  limits  of  his  reservation  is  evident.   Thousands  of  rock 
piles  and  mounds  mark  the  sites  v/here  he  once  lived.   Some  of  the  architecture 
is  superh.   Where  else  north  of  Mexico  will  you  find  svich  masterful  examples  of 
aboriginal  technique  as  the  cliff  dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde,  the  hundreds  of  stone- 
huilt  rooms  of  Chaco  Canyon,  the  adobe  and  rock  villages  of  the  Pueblos? 

Yes,  these  people  have  shown  an  ability  to  live  here,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances or  conditions.  Having  lived  here  for  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  they  will  continue  to  live  here  in  the  future,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens to  the  white  conqueror. 

There  are  other  people  in  this  great  Southwest.   The  dark-skinned  and  gray- 
haired  man,  whom  you  see  patiently  following  his  horse  and  plow,  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  coiintry  today  as  the  Indian.   Suppose  you  cross  his  little  field  upon  the 
river  bank  to  talk  with  him.  He  stops  his  horse  as  you  approach.   As  his  tired 
eyes  rimmed  with  deep  wrinkles  meet  yours,  you  notice  that  they  are  a  faded  blue. 
His  face  is  lined  —  crrved  by  the  sun  and  toil  and  poverty  which  he  has  always 
known.  You  greet  him  in  English.  He  says,  "hello."  You  determine  to  engage  him 
in  conversation,  hoping  thereby  to  learn  from  him  a  little  bit  of  his  philosophy, 
his  hopes,  and  his  outlook.   To  your  surprise,  he  answers  now  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
It  is  Spanish  and  the  only  language  which  he  knov/s  vjell.  He  calls  his  grandson, 
a  boy  of  some  twelve  years,  who  has  been  watching  you  from  the  river  bank.  This 
boy  is  an  American.  He  has  gone  to  school,  where  he  has  learned  to  tslk  English 
as  well  as  Spanish.   A  little  bit  ashamed  of  the  old  man,  he  offers  to  be  the  in- 
terpreter in  this  meeting  of  the  races. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  Senor  Juan  Jose  Garcia  has  always  lived  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  place.  He  says  that  his  father  and  his  father  before  him  lived  here  also. 
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Year  after  year  he  has  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  of  those  who  came  "before  him, 
taking  from  this  soil  the  corn,  the  beans,  and  the  wheat  which  God  has  given  to 
him.  His  small  brown  adobe  house  among  the  cottonwoods  at  the  far  end  of  the  field 
has  been  his  palace.   In  the  autxmn  among  the  gold-crowned  trees  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  chamisa,  his  women  have  strung  their  peppers  from  the  roof,  adding  a  fiery 
red  to  the  brown  earth  which  to  them  has  meant  home. 

Little  does  Don  Juan  know  that  the  Spanish  which  he  speaks  is  that  of  old 
Castile.  Little  does  he  know  that  many  of  his  customs  were  brought  to  this  land 
by  an  illustrious  ancestor  many  years  before  Jamestown  was  founded.  Little  else 
does  he  know  except  that  he  has  lived  here  and  worked  and  struggled  during  the 
long  years  of  his  life.   To  him,  his  family,  his  religion,  and  his  farm  have  been 
all-important. 

As  you  wander  back  across  the  field,  you  cannot  help  but  wonder  at  the  anomaly 
of  it  all.  You  have  seen  the  Indian,  still  with  his  ancient  traits  and  "ohilosophy, 
and  you  have  seen  an  example  of  his  first  white  conqueror  still  retaining  customs 
v/hich  are  centuries  old.   Can  this  really  be  the  twentieth  century  in  these  United 
States  I 

Having  come  in  contact  with  one  of  Spanish  blood,  you  are  now  curious  to  know 
more  about  what  his  people  have  done  in  this  land  of  contrasts.  You  talk  with 
others.  To  your  surprise  you  bring  fire  to  the  eyes  of  a  dark-haired  maiden,  when 
you  speak  of  her  people  as  Mexican.  Haughtily,  and  with  the  pride  of  the  Spanish 
conqueror,  she  tells  you  in  no  xincertain  terms  that  she  is  Spanish  and  not  Mexican. 
You  realise,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  she  is  right.   There  is  a  difference 
between  the  descendant  of  the  first  white  settlers  of  the  Southwest  and  the  one  who 
migrated  from  Mexico  later.  One  has  retained  to  a  remarkable  degree  his  pride  of 
race  and  language,  and  the  other,  having  gone  through  a  process  of  assimilation  in 
Mexico,  is  as  much  Indian  as  Spanish. 
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There  must  be  other  evidence  of  Spain's  colonizing  genius  in  the  Southwest, 
besides  language,  religion,  and  blood.  Before  your  eyes  in  rapid  review  now  pass 
the  Spanish-founded  cities  —  Santa  Fe ,  with  its  Palace  of  the  Governors  and  the 
old  plaza,  its  Acequia  Madre ,  or  Mother  Ditch,  its  time-worn  churches  and  adobe 
houses,  its  narrow  tree-lined  dirt  streets  made  colorful  in  the  summertime  by 
flowers  peering  over  earthern  garden  walls;  San  Antonio,  with  its  massive  and 
artistic  stone  missions,  its  water-filled  aqueduct,  and  its  many  native  houses 
set  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  city;  Tucson,  now  so  nev;,  except  that  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  evidences  of  an  eighteenth  century  Spanish  influence;  and 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  each  famed  for 
its  retention  of  that  which  was  Spain's. 

Yes,  there  is  additional  evidence  in  this  Southwest  that  Spain  was  here. 
Spanish  missions  —  scores  of  them  —  portray  the  fact  that  the  padre  toiled  here 
to  bring  Christianity  to  a  pagan  people;  presidios  —  marked  by  crumbling  walls  — 
silently  tell  that  the  soldier  did  his  part  in  protecting  the  settler  and  in  push- 
ing the  frontier  forward;  inscriptions  —  carved  in  stone  as  at  El  Morro  —  recite 
the  deeds  of  explorer,  conqueror,  and  others  who  traversed  the  pathways  of  Spain's 
far-flung  empire.  If  these  are  not  enough  to  convince  you  that  Spain's  influence, 
and  Mexico's  after  her,  were  more  than  temporary,  take  a  look  at  your  map.  Why, 
almost  every  place-name  in  this  land  just  north  of  the  Mexican  border  is  Spanish 
in  origin  I 

That  French  influence  was  also  important  is  true,  especially  over  toward  the 
Mississippi  River  cotintry.  La  Salle  aiid  Tonti,  St.  Denis  and  La  Harpe,  and  the 
Mallet  brothers,  among  others,  left  their  traces  as  explorers  and  colonizers. 
France  versus  Spain  in  this  region  was  a  thrilling  story  in  the  struggle  for 
empire. 
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You  have  seen  the  Indian  and  the  Spaniard,  and  even  the  Mexican  and  the 
Frenchman,  all  of  whom  have  given  to  the  story  of  the  Southwest,  and  you  have  seen 
the  evidence  of  their  cultures  and  civilizations.   You  now  consider  the  American 
v/ho  has  succeeded  them  as  the  dominating  personality.   Yes,  he  is  an  American,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  one  of  his  grandparents  may  have  "been  English,  another  German, 
another  French,  and  the  other  Russian.   Of  course,  for  that  matter,  those  of  In- 
dian and  Spanish  blood  were  also  American,   The  American  in  mind  now,  however,  is 
the  one  who  has  settled  in  the  Southwest  as  a  United  States  citizen  after  Spanish 
and  Mexican  rule. 

This  American  is  like  you,  yet,  in  many  ways,  he  is  different.   He  has  ah- 
sorhed  from  his  hackground  and  environment  an  attitude  of  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence which  is  not  fettered  too  much  "by  the  dictates  of  conservatism  and  tradi- 
tion.  He  is  still  near  the  days  of  his  pioneer  forefathers,  and  he  reflects  their 
qualities  of  adventure  and  doing.   Having  lived  in  the  land  of  great  open  spaces, 
where  nature  has  seen  fit  to  do  things  on  a  grand  scale,  he  has  developed  an  out- 
look which  is  not  narrow.   Newcomers  of  recent  years  and  tourists  often  reflect 
this  attitude,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  many  generations,  such  is 
the  spirit  of  this  land. 

Picture  yourself  as  sitting  in  one  of  the  air-cooled  hotels  of  the  Southwest, 
You  strike  up  a  conversation  with  the  prosperous  looking  business  man  v/ho  is  sit- 
ting in  the  chair  next  to  yours.   Should  he  be  inclined  to  talk  of  himself,  you 
would  discover  that  one  of  his  grandfathers  took  part  in  the  gold  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  later  published  a  nev/spaper  in  Virginia  City  when  that  mining  town 
was  booming.   It  was  there  that  he  met  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Cornish  miner, 
who,  after  migrating  westward  in  a  covered  wagon,  tried  his  hand  at  mining  and 
then  had  become  a  successful  cattleman.   His  other  grandfather,  a  cattleman  also, 
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married  the  daughter  of  a  Kansas  wheat  farmer.   His  father  met  his  mother  v/hile 
working  on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.   He,  himself,  having  gone  to  college  in  Cali- 
fornia, married  a  girl  from  the  East.   Their  children?  One  son  is  now  attending 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  another  is  in  the  diplomatic 
service  in  South  America.   Their  daughter  teaches  school  an.ong  the  Navaho  Indians. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  more  or  less  degree,  wherever  you  nay   go  and  whomever 
you  may  meet.   These  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  westward  movement. 
They  personify,  with  all  of  their  color,  the  various  phases  of  that  movement  — 
migration  westward,  expansion  of  territory  through  conquest  and  purchase,  the 
opening  of  new  trails  and  the  "building  of  transcontinental  railroads,  formation 
of  new  territories  and  States,  Indian  warfare,  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources, conservation  and  reclamation. 

You  marvel  at  the  progress  which  the  Southwest  has  made  under  the  United 
States.   A  land  so  old  and  yet  still  young,  atid  one  of  great  development  and  ad- 
vancement.  It  is  a  land  of  millions  of  people,  large  cities,  quaint  towns,  far- 
fl\ing  transportation  and  communication  systems,  vast  agricultural,  mining,  and 
commercial  operations,  a  region  which  offers  health,  recreation,  and  cultural  op- 
portunities. 

You  have  seen  the  people  of  the  Southwest  and  you  have  learned  that  they  ai'e 
attuned  to  their  environment.   You  are  nov;  anxious  to  learn  more  about  a  physical 
environment  which  can  have  such  an  effect  upon  its  people.   It,  like  the  cultures 
here,  is  varied,  and  one  part,  although  retaining  an  individuality  of  its  own,  has 
an  effect  upon  the  others.   Take  a  "birdseye  view,  and  choose  for  yourself  what  you 
v/ill  have. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  crossed.   Here  is  passed  that  belt  which  is  tinged 
with  the  color  of  the  old  South  and  the  Middle  'west.   Rolling  hills,  heavily 
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timbered  and  marked  "by  well-watered  lands  and  rivers,  and  rich  lowlands  and  valleys 
with  their  farms,  villages,  and  cities,  give  way  to  the  plains  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.   Did  you  ever  experience  anything  so  large  as  Texas?  What  an  opportun- 
ity this  State  has  with  its  oil  fields,  farms,  and  ranches,  growing  industries, 
cities,  and  well-paved  highways  and  communication  systems.  As  you  near  its  west- 
ern limits,  grasslands  and  tree-studded  hills  give  way  to  desert  cacti,  high  pla- 
teaus, and  mountain  ridges.   The  rolling  Rio  C-rande,  v;hich  marks  the  border  of 
Mexico,  is  banked  by  green  fields  and  valleys  to  the  north.   Farther  south  the 
canyons  of  the  Big  Bend  predominate,  while  citrus  trees  and  the  adobe  houses  of 
old  Spain  and  Mexico  mark  the  course  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  as  it  empties  into 
the  white- sanded  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  high  plains  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  merge  into  the  plateaus,  val- 
leys, and  mountains  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.   So  vast,  so  high,  and  so  noble,' 
This  is  the  country  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   Its  peaks  tower  in  some  places  to 
heights  of  over  14,000  feet,  and  its  ridges,  valleys,  and  countless  lakes  form  an 
ideal  vacation  land  when  the  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  swelter  in  the  grip  of 
the  summer  sun.   Trout-filled  streams  course  their  way  through  pines,  pinons, 
junipers,  cottonwoods,  and  aspens,  through  gorges  painted  with  all  of  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  through  meadows  filled  knee-high  with  grass  and  flowers.   Snow- 
capped for  much  of  the  year,  these  cordilleras  reach  over  into  Utaii  and  Arizona, 
Merging  into  lower  lands  of  plateau,  valley,  and  desert,  they  are  blanketed  in 
the  fall  by  colors  which  remind  one  of  a  Paisley  shawl.   Goldens,  reds,  browns, 
and  greens  are  mixed  in  a  way  which  leaves  one  gasping. 

Approaching  the  border  of  Mexico,  the  land  becomes  more  arid.   But  this  is 
not  a  desert  of  sand  alone.   Lack  of  water  is  a  characteristic,  but  here  and  there 
such  a  stream  as  the  Rio  Grande,  with  its  cottonwoods  and  fertile  lands,  serves  to 
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emphasize  that  there  is  life.   Nature  has  provided  for  a  growth  and  wildlife  which 
is  in  keeping  with  this  arid  section  of  the  Southwest.   Cacti,  palo  verde,  mesquite, 
sagebrush,  and  many  other  varieties  of  plant  life  grow  where  seemingly  nothing 
should,  and  during  the  rainy  season  many  sections  become  a  mass  of  brilliantly- 
colored  flowers.   Jackrabbit,  cottontail,  dove,  quail,  roadrunner,  lizard,  and 
rattlesnake,  among  others,  have  by  adaptation  made  this  their  home,  Jor  man,  parts 
of  this  area  form  the  ideal  winter  residence. 

Even  in  the  arid  lajids  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  southwestern  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California  no  set  condition  is  the  rule.   Upon  the  Mexican 
border  of  Arizona  are  some  of  the  best  grasslands  and  forests  in  the  co^antry.   The 
millions  of  oak  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  valleys  bear 
strange  contrast  to  the  cacti  only  a  few  miles  av;ay.   The  green  valleys  of  the 
Salt  River  in  Arizona,  the  lower  Colorado  of  Arizona  and  California,  and  the 
Truckee  in  Nevada  are  veritable  oases  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

So  it  is  the  land  of  the  Southv/est.   There  are  strange  sights  here.   South- 
western Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  southern  Utah  and  Nevada 
are  famed  for  their  eroded  escarpments,  which  take  all  of  the  shapes  imaginable. 
Sandstone  bluffs  and  painted  sands  and  mesas  alternate  with  deep  river-cut  canyons. 
Someone  has  said,  "God  formed  this  land  in  a  moment  of  anger,  but  he  painted  it  in 
an  instant  of  joy."   He  might  have  added  that  sometime  along  the  way  it  v;as  stirred 
by  the  spoon  of  the  ages  and  was  left  for  us  to  wonder  at  its  very  meaning.   The 
Grand  Canyon,  the  Escalante  area,  and  Bryce  and  Zion  are  only  a  few  of  the  impres- 
sive sights  in  this  pageant  of  time  and  erosion. 

On  west  v/e  go,  until  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  reached.   This  is  the  dividing 
point  into  another  fertile  land,  that  of  California.   The  fastest  growing  section 
of  the  United  States,  its  possibilities  know  no  limits.   It,  too,  is  a  land  of 
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vast  resoiirces,  fine  transportation  facilities,  and  large  cities,  and  it  has  vari- 
ety.  The  Sierras  which  bound  it  on  the  east  are  as  high  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  a  hundred  miles  apart  can  be  found  the  highest  point  in  the  United  States,  Mt, 
Whitney,  and  the  lowest,  Death  Valley.  Ancient  and  magnificent  stands  of  big 
trees  (Sequoia  gigantea)  and  jewel-like  lakes  vie  v;ith  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
deep-cut  valleys  of  the  Yosemite  and  Kings  for  popular  interest  in  these  Sierras, 
The  Sierras  in  turn  compete  v/ith  the  desert  country  to  the  south  and  the  blue  Pa- 
cific and  the  coastal  mountains  and  valleys  to  the  west.  Along  the  northern  part 
of  that  coast  there  are  coast  redwoods  (Sequoia  sempervirens ) .  different  from  the 
giant  sequoias  of  the  Sierras,  but  also  hoary  with  age.   These  with  the  pine,  the 
oak,  the  cypress,  the  fruit  tree,  the  vine,  and  the  grassy  hills  and  valleys,  form 
a  typical  California  picture. 

Thus  is  completed  your  birdseye  view  of  the  Southwest.   You  have  seen  the 
people  and  you  have  visited  their  land.   All  has  not  been  told,  it  is  true,  nor 
have  you  seen  all.   The  journey  which  you  have  taken  has  lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 
In  order  that  the  questions  which  you  first  asked  may  be  more  fully  answered,  go 
for  yourself  to  experience  what  this  Southwest  has  to  offer.   Visit  its  plains, 
plateaus,  mountains,  canyons,  caverns,  deserts,  lakes,  rivers,  and  seashores.  Meet 
its  people.   Learn  their  customs,  their  background,  their  culture,  and  their  out- 
look.  Know  that  today  these  people  are  keeping  alive  the  traditions  of  their  past 
in  such  celebrations  as  that  commemorating  the  Spanish  explorer,  Coronado,  in  ex- 
positions, fiestas,  pageants,  frontier  days,  rodeos,  and  Indian  ceremonials.   Feel 
proud  v/ith  them  that  they  have  been  far-seeing  enough  to  preserve  for  this  and 
future  generations  some  of  the  greatest  scenic  and  historical  areas  in  America, 
Throw  off  the  garb  of  sophisticated  civilization  which  you  v/ear,  and  for  a  time, 
at  least,  feel  the  thrill  of  the  primitive,  the  vitality  of  the  vast,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old  v/hich  is  new.   Yes,  these  will  be  yours  in  the  great  Southv;est  J 
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